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Hindu Sectarianism and 
the City of Victory 


This book explores the ways in which the patronage activities of a major preco¬ 
lonial South Indian polity, the Vijayanagara Empire (c. 1346-1565), influenced 
the articulation of Hindu sectarian identities. Named after its capital, “the City 
of Victory,” as a testament to its rulers’ military prowess, this empire eventually 
encompassed most of the Indian peninsula south of the Krishna River. However, 
the empire’s historic significance is not limited to India; for a little over two cen¬ 
turies, the empire sat at the center of an emerging global economy. It attracted 
foreign merchants, dignitaries, and mercenary soldiers who had arrived in India 
from Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. 1 By 1500, the City of Victory had one 
of the largest, most diverse urban populations in the world, 2 and it engaged in 
trade, diplomatic, and military relations with polities both within and beyond 
South Asia. Ultimately, the empire’s military prowess was unable to withstand 
an alliance to the north of rival states, which sacked the city in 1565, effectively 
ending Vijayanagara rule in the south. The capital’s ruins, which currently consist 
of about sixteen hundred identified structures, cover roughly thirty square kilo¬ 
meters along the Tungabhadra River in the Deccan Plateau’s dramatic, boulder- 
strewn landscape. Impressive enough to be declared a United Nations Educational 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization World Heritage site in 1986, the Vijayanagara 
capital, and the empire it ruled, loom large in the collective imagining of India’s 
precolonial past. And religion has featured prominently in that image. 

Because of Vijayanagara’s ongoing military engagements with a variety of 
sultanates to the north, the empire has been presented in older scholarship as a 
Hindu bulwark against further southern incursions of Islam. 3 More recent scholar¬ 
ship challenges this view by citing the many examples of the Vijayanagara court’s 
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cultural eclecticism, particularly its stylistic borrowings from the northern sultan¬ 
ates, as well as its ecumenical patronage of a variety of religious institutions. 4 In 
this view, the Vijayanagara Empire was a tolerant haven for many religious tradi¬ 
tions including Islam, Jainism, Christianity, and diverse forms of Hinduism. While 
this emphasis on religious diversity is refreshing and, to a great extent, warranted, 
it ignores both the court’s privileging of certain forms of religiosity over others and 
the impact that this had, not only on religious identity and expression, but also on 
South Indian society more broadly. 5 

This book argues that, in fact, the Vijayanagara court was selective in its pa¬ 
tronage of primarily Hindu religious institutions, but the motivations behind this 
selectivity were not always religious. Rather, Vijayanagara patronage of Hindu 
sectarian groups responded creatively to a variety of incentives in ways that re¬ 
flected the particular circumstances of specific locations. This opportunistic flex¬ 
ibility of Vijayanagara patronage, coupled with its generosity, galvanized Hindu 
sectarian leaders to pursue certain kinds of intellectual projects as well as to form 
different intersectarian alliances and rivalries. Because these alliances and rival¬ 
ries demarcated areas of overlap and distinction in doctrinal and practical mat¬ 
ters, they simultaneously articulated a shared religious sensibility and significant 
sectarian divisions. 

Thus, by examining Hindu sectarian responses to Vijayanagara patronage, this 
book documents important developments in religion and philosophy while locat¬ 
ing the proponents of these systems socially and historically. Such location delin¬ 
eates not only how specific sociopolitical factors implicated Hindu religious for¬ 
mations but also how philosophical argumentation and religious practice shaped 
social and political reality. Certainly, this shaping was subtle and indirect, but it 
was not nonexistent. In fact, it is essential to our understanding of early modern 
South India. 

To shed light on the dynamic interaction of royal and religious institutions in 
this period, I focus my analysis on the career of the important Hindu intellectual 
and religious leader Vyasatirtha (1460-1539). Vyasatirtha was the monastic head of 
the Madhva Brahmin sect under a succession of Vijayanagara rulers, most notably, 
the great monarch Krsnadevaraya (r. 1509-29). Prior to Vyasatirtha, Madhva Brah- 
minism was dominant mainly in the coastal South Kanara region around Udupi, 
where the movement’s eponymous founder, Madhva, lived in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. A Smarta Brahmin by birth and education, Madhva (1238-1317) eventually 
rejected nondualist or Advaita Vedanta to put forward a new reading of canoni¬ 
cal Vedanta texts like the Brahma Sutras and the Upanisads. 6 Because this new 
reading emphasized the abiding reality of difference, particularly that between the 
ultimate reality Brahman (whom Madhva identified with Visnu) and individual 
human souls, Madhva’s system is often labeled “Dvaita” or “dualist” Vedanta. But 
perhaps the more significant feature of Madhva Vedanta was its realistic pluralism. 
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which lent eternal significance to many of the structures of everyday life. By au¬ 
thoring manuals for distinctive Madhva forms of devotionalism, ritual practice, 
and initiation rites, as well as rules governing daily routines that implicated both 
monks and laypeople, Madhva inaugurated a new religious movement in South 
Kanara . 7 While adherents of his pluralistic ontology, realist epistemology, and 
distinctive form of Vaisnava devotionalism established communities and insti¬ 
tutions in other parts of Karnataka as early as the fourteenth century, the sect 
does not seem to have achieved much prominence . 8 It was not until the sixteenth 
century that, under Vyasatirtha’s direction, Madhva Brahminism became a major 
intellectual, social, and political force throughout South India. This was due to 
a variety of factors, the most notable of which were Vyasatirtha’s polemics and 
Vijayanagara’s patronage. 

To be sure, Madhvas positioning of his system at the opposite pole of Advaita 
Vedanta’s idealistic monism, in which any experience of difference or plurality was 
deemed illusory, made his thought polemical from its inception. Philosophical 
debate was a long-established tradition in India by Madhvas time, and he was 
certainly not the first Hindu thinker to criticize the views of his predecessors. 
But Vyasatirtha took Madhvas polemics against his intellectual and religious ri¬ 
vals to new heights. Drawing upon the “new dialectics” or navya-nyaya that were 
increasingly embraced by Sanskrit intellectuals of his era , 9 Vyasatirtha’s most fa¬ 
mous works closely parse a variety of opponents’ arguments to reveal a multitude 
of logical inconsistencies. Vyasatirtha’s discussions, which focus on alternative 
forms of Vedanta, are marked by what McCrea has identified as a new type of 
doxography, one that presents the historical evolution of ideas within rival philo¬ 
sophical systems . 10 McCrea rightly argues that, through this historical presenta¬ 
tion, Vyasatirtha identifies the emergence of significant internal divisions within 
these intellectual communities . 11 As I will demonstrate, Vyasatirtha’s exposure of 
intrasectarian intellectual fault lines often revealed intrasectarian social divisions 
as well. 

Indeed, Vyasatirtha’s concern with critiquing his opponents’ ideas is deeply 
entangled with the social and political status of those opponents and the relation¬ 
ships they enjoyed with the Vijayanagara court. In his polemical works, Vyasatirtha 
identifies two main intellectual rivals. First are the Smarta Brahmins, proponents 
of Advaita Vedanta, who managed the court temple of Virupaksa—a form of Siva 
and the empire’s tutelary deity. Their dominance at court begins with the empire’s 
founding in the fourteenth century. Second are the Srivaisnavas, who advocated 
Visistadvaita Vedanta or qualified nondualism and who, by the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, seem to have controlled many of the royally funded Visnu shrines in the 
empire. That Vyasatirtha’s criticisms of these rival Vedanta systems proved to be 
incisive is evident in the fact that, for the duration of the sixteenth century (and 
even into the seventeenth), both direct and indirect responses to his works were 
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being composed. This was true not only in South India but as far north as Vara¬ 
nasi, where the Advaitin intellectual Madhusudana Sarasvati (fl. 1550) composed a 
line-by-line refutation of one of Vyasatirthas most polemical texts, the Nyayamrta. 

But Vyasatirtha was more than just a polemicist. One of the central themes of 
this book is that Vyasatirthas arguments elicited such a strong response from his 
intellectual opponents because he was head of a network of sectarian monasteries 
that was significantly expanded by Vijayanagara patronage. The inscriptional and 
monumental records indicate that, throughout the empires holdings, Vyasatirtha 
received several land grants for the construction of mathas or monasteries and 
the establishment of related agraharas or settlements of Brahmin households. 
Vyasatirtha also used royally bequeathed wealth to install icons and subsidiary 
shrines at prominent Vaisnava temples and patronize large-scale public works, 
such as irrigation projects, in strategically significant locations. As I will dem¬ 
onstrate, Vyasatirtha used such means to spread Madhva Brahminism’s distinc¬ 
tive doctrines, iconography, and rituals into Tamil- and Telugu-speaking regions 
while also implementing key features of the royal court’s agenda. Other sources 
on Vyasatirtha considered in this book include sectarian biographies that, while 
diverse in genre and content, share an emphasis on Vyasatirthas close relationship 
with the court. These biographies also attest to the sectarian leader’s interactions 
with a wide range of other social agents, including tribal peoples, foreign dignitar¬ 
ies, and emissaries from North Indian peer polities. Such interactions are substan¬ 
tiated in other sources, including travel accounts of Portuguese traders. 

These diverse multilingual sources documenting Vyasatirthas life attest to the 
dynamic pluralism that characterized the early sixteenth-century Vijayanagara 
capital, a pluralism that shaped the nature of religious identity in this period. The 
reign of Krsnadevaraya, which is considered the empire’s apex, is particularly fa¬ 
mous for its lavish patronage of a variety of Hindu religious institutions that encour¬ 
aged new styles of temple art and architecture. While it receives fewer accolades, 
Krsnadevaraya’s reign was also a period of intense military activity that both consol¬ 
idated the empire’s holdings in rebellious areas in the south and expanded the em¬ 
pire northward. 12 Maps 1 and 2 below, which depict the empire’s boundaries in 1500, 
1510, and 1520, respectively, document the empire’s growth to its largest size under 
Krsnadevaraya’s rule. This territorial expansion occasioned much foreign trade, 
technological exchange, migration, and other forms of cross-cultural interaction. 

For instance, the Vijayanagara army consisted of mercenary soldiers from 
throughout the subcontinent, as well as recent transplants from Africa, Europe, 
and the Middle East. The court’s military activities depended on its horse trade 
with Arabia, trade into which Europeans had effectively inserted themselves 
as middlemen by the end of the fifteenth century. The Portuguese state of Goa, 
established in 1511 to protect its economic interests in India, added a new pol¬ 
ity to the subcontinent that both competed and collaborated with Vijayanagara. 
That Krsnadevaraya received emissaries from Goa at court is well documented. 13 
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Moreover, contingents of Portuguese musketeers assisted Krsnadevaraya in his 
successful 1520-21 military campaign against the Adil Shahi dynasty of the Bi- 
japur sultanate, with which Vijayanagara shared a border. The Vijayanagara 
economy depended in part on its textile trade with Southeast Asia; many of its 
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military campaigns in the Tamil country were undertaken to protect this. Thus, 
Krsnadevaraya presided over a cosmopolitan capital of roughly 250,000 people 14 
and a region of approximately 140,000 square miles 15 that was marked by geo¬ 
graphic and social mobility. At the same time, it maintained an economic and 
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social network that extended far beyond South India. The story of religion under 
Vijayanagara rule, as viewed through Vyasatlrthas remarkably well-documented 
life, reflects these multiple influences and dynamic interactions. 

Although there is little direct evidence of this, it is possible that sixteenth- 
century Vijayanagara royals were influenced by European conceptions of religios¬ 
ity, which were shifting dramatically in this period and in politically significant 
ways. 16 Less ambiguous is the influence of the heightened power of Islamic polities 
in South Asia on Vijayanagara self-understanding. That the Vijayanagara court 
had begun to think of itself in terms that reflected this broader context as early 
as the fourteenth century is evident in inscriptions in which Vijayanagara roy¬ 
als refer to themselves as “sultans among Hindu kings.” As Cynthia Talbot and 
Phillip Wagoner have both argued, this was intended to establish their authority 
in an increasingly Turkish and Persianized political environment. 17 However, the 
epithet’s phrasing also established Vijayanagara royals’ distinctive identity within 
that world. 

There has been some scholarly debate about whether this distinct identity was 
ethnic or religious, in addition to being political. 18 It seems likely that it was some 
combination of all three, as the Vijayanagara court and its peer polities reconcep¬ 
tualized both the links and boundaries between the categories of religion, ethnicity, 
and the state. For example, Richard M. Eaton’s study of the Bahmani sultanate’s 
innovative use of Sufis and the cults that grew up around their dargahs (tomb- 
shrines) as a means of political integration shows how this new South Asian Islamic 
polity sought to “Indianize” its authority. 19 Vijayanagara did not face the same chal¬ 
lenges, but its reliance on Hindu sectarian leaders, particularly leaders of monas¬ 
teries ( mathadhipatis ), embodied new modes of interaction between religious and 
political institutions. Unlike many of their royal “Hindu” predecessors, such as the 
Kalachuris and the Kakatiyas, who took on rajagurus and, in doing so, publicly 
proclaimed personal devotional sentiments, 20 many Vijayanagara royals left their 
personal religious affiliation open to interpretation. 21 However, it is also true that 
Vijayanagara royals consistently privileged Brahmin sectarian mathas, or monaster¬ 
ies, with a Vedanta focus. This practice, which also departed from their less Vedic- 
oriented royal predecessors, began with the fourteenth-century Sangama dynasty’s 
patronage of the Smarta Saiva community at Sringeri, 22 and continued through the 
sixteenth-century Tuluvas’ increasing support of Madhva and Srivaisnava institu¬ 
tions. While the reasons for the empire’s Vedantin and Brahminical preferences 
remain debatable, 23 it is clear that the court relied on these institutions to implement 
many features of its statecraft. 

Indeed, the experience of the Smarta Brahmin matha at Sringeri shows that 
much wealth and stature could be gained under Vijayanagara rule, which was gen¬ 
erous in its dealings with religious elites and their institutions. 24 Yet—and this is an 
observation that is generally missing from the literature on Vijayanagara patronage 
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of religious institutions—it also seems that this very opportunity gave rise to an 
increased sense of sectarian boundaries and of competition between sects. Courtly 
patronage may have been generous, but it could not have been infinite. The fact 
that courtly generosity had tremendous local implications for control over basic 
resources such as land and water seems to have engendered both a more bound¬ 
ed sense of sectarian identity and intersectarian competition. Furthermore, the 
ongoing warfare of Krsnadevaraya’s reign likely raised concerns among religious 
elites about the royal allocation of resources. Thus, while I argue that Vijayanagara 
patronage encouraged certain religious formations and thereby contributed, on 
some level, to a shared religious identity, I also suggest that it fomented inter¬ 
sectarian rivalry and competition. In fact, the most intense sectarian rivalry was 
between those very Vedanta sects that were regular recipients of royal patronage. 

Andrew Nicholson has recently argued that Sanskrit intellectuals operating be¬ 
tween the twelfth and sixteenth centuries articulated a unified concept of Hindu¬ 
ism in response to the new political significance of Islam. 25 Nicholson traces the 
development of this idea and its nuances through a study of doxographic literature 
produced by these intellectuals that delineated areas of overlap and distinction 
between different systems of philosophical and religious thought. If this shared 
identity in Nicholsons articulation was largely a conceptual one, it was also, as this 
book will show, an institutional and procedural one rooted in collaborative ritual 
enterprises, material exchanges at temples, and a common model of administrative 
structure. Indeed, while the emergence of the concept of a unified “Hindu” identi¬ 
ty reflects an Islamic—and, possibly, by the sixteenth century a European—Other, 
it is also true that Vijayanagara patronage of specific Hindu groups contributed 
to a generic institutionalization process that implicated a variety of Hindu com¬ 
munities. Many communities that were not recipients of royal patronage came to 
pattern themselves along the lines of those Brahmin Vedanta mathas that were. 26 
Because these Brahmin Vedanta mathas were inherently sectarian, Vijayanagara 
patronage encouraged the replication of a certain type of religious organization, 
the very nature of which formalized Hindu sectarianism. 

While the prototype of the Hindu monastery patronized by the state and there¬ 
fore wielding worldly power had existed in India for at least four hundred years 
prior to Vijayanagaras founding, 27 the dynamic between Vijayanagara royals and 
Hindu sectarian mathas was distinctive. The extent of Vijayanagaras territorial 
holdings in South India rendered the empire very diverse religiously, but so too 
did the realities of sixteenth-century economic and political life in the subcon¬ 
tinent. The Vijayanagara court’s militarism, which caused the regular movement 
of substantial numbers of troops throughout its territories, had direct implica¬ 
tions for royal patronage of religious institutions like Hindu temples and monas¬ 
teries. These institutions came to function as courtly outposts, rest stations, and 
targeted locations for strategic development efforts. Furthermore, the court’s large 
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sphere of activity also enabled new kinds of transregional religious interaction. 
Such interactions, which were often facilitated directly by Vijayanagara patronage, 
encouraged new articulations of relative religious identity that mapped out vary¬ 
ing degrees of affinity and difference between sectarian groups. Finally, the fact 
that Vijayanagara stood at the center of a global trade network, one that increased 
the ethnic and religious diversity of its capital city and major towns, reshaped the 
economy in ways that increased social mobility. This, in turn, stimulated new con¬ 
ceptions of identity that implicated Hindu monastic leaders and their relation¬ 
ships with their constituencies, their rivals, and the state. 

There has been almost as much debate over the use of the term Hindu sect as 
over the use of the term Hinduism . 26 One of the problems with the term sect is that 
it presumes the existence of a shared set of core religious doctrines and practices 
that are then interpreted variously by different subgroups. If no such core doc¬ 
trines defining a Hindu community existed in precolonial India, then it follows 
that there was also no community to be subdivided into sects. This argument is 
further supported by the fact that there is no clear indigenous counterpart to this 
English term. The one most often resorted to is sampradaya or tradition, with its 
connotations of guru-sisya lineages used to transmit specific sets of teachings. But 
sampradaya arguably does not successfully convey a breaking off from a larger 
shared tradition and could just as easily refer to an entire religion in its own right . 29 

If we are looking for a term that conveys Indian conceptions of religiosity that 
coalesce with the English word sect, perhaps the most efficacious for the Vijaya¬ 
nagara period would be the Sanskrit term matha. Often translated as “monastery” 
and used in many vernacular Indian languages, the term matha carries a host of 
connotations (so many, in fact, that one could argue that it lends little clarity to 
the debate to use it). The term matha refers in part to an architectural space that 
typically housed Hindu ascetics and implicated the surrounding area in significant 
ways, not unlike the Hindu temple. But the term matha also transcended these 
spaces to refer to conceptual entities, in much the same way that a church is both 
a building that one goes to and the religious community to which one belongs. 
Mathas of a particular sectarian community constituted a network of interrelated 
institutions with shared practices and ideals; their residents were typically initiates 
into an order. Like the monasteries of medieval Europe, they performed many in¬ 
tellectual, religious, social, and political functions and, as such, were engaged both 
with the state and the local population. 

The main virtue of using matha for sect is that it is largely in terms of the Vi¬ 
jayanagara court’s relationship to mathas that the state fomented both a generic 
Hindu religious sensibility and Hindu sectarian divisions. Some scholars maintain 
that mathas functioned as universities and taught a variety of students and sub¬ 
jects . 30 While this is true to an extent, there is ample evidence from this period that 
mathas typically endorsed a particular system of thought and a specific devotional 
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orientation. Mathas established and maintained guru-sisya lineages and codi¬ 
fied not only intellectual practices within the community but religious rituals for 
iconographic worship, rules governing daily routines such as bathing and food 
consumption, and techniques for marking the body with emblems of sectarian 
affiliation . 31 To be sure, mathas functioned differently within their respective com¬ 
munities. The Srivaisnavas, for instance, had monastic institutions but also had 
prominent householder religious leaders, meaning that mathas in that commu¬ 
nity did not hold exclusive claims to religious authority . 32 Moreover, mathas could 
themselves be the locus of expressing intrasectarian differences and rivalries. Dif¬ 
ferent branches of monastic lineages within a given sectarian community could 
observe slightly different practices and engage with slightly different doctrinal 
and textual traditions . 33 But because mathas also performed similar functions in 
South Indian society, were organized according to similar administrative patterns, 
and were often placed by the court on the same temple premises, they ended up 
enacting shared religious identities, even as they promoted their distinctiveness. 
To be sure, these shared religious identities and their internal divisions do not 
correspond exactly to today’s formulations of “Hinduism” and “Hindu sects .” 34 But 
they are important historical antecedents to some of the later developments. Thus, 
while the semantic overlap between the terms matha and sect is not exact, study¬ 
ing the various connotations of the word matha and the nature and role of these 
institutions in sixteenth-century South India helps us to delineate a bit more pre¬ 
cisely the contours of religious unity and difference. 

Vyasatirtha’s life story is an ideal vantage point from which to consider the dy¬ 
namic interactions between the Hindu matha, the Vijayanagara court, and broader 
South Indian society. His relations with the court suggest that the court was increas¬ 
ingly dependent on Hindu mathas for implementing certain aspects of its statecraft. 
As chapter 2 of this book will demonstrate, the inscriptional record indicates that, 
particularly when it came to integrating newly conquered or rebellious territories, 
the court regularly donated land in these regions to Hindu sectarian leaders to found 
freestanding monasteries. The construction of a matha in a given location was often 
accompanied by the irrigation of land whose increased harvest benefited both the 
monks and the local population . 35 A matha’s reliance on local laborers to supply 
other necessities also created new economic opportunities that helped to promote 
political integration. Furthermore, by taking on courtly emblems and titles, the 
monastery symbolically linked its authority to that of the Vijayanagara court. 

While my study of Vyasatirtha’s ties to the Vijayanagara court thereby reveals 
a symbiotic relationship between the royal court and the sectarian Hindu matha, 
it also provides evidence that the court sometimes felt uneasy about its reliance 
on these institutions. To rein in the increasing local power of monastic leaders 
like Vyasatirtha, the court fostered competition between sects. One way it did this 
was by placing rival monastic institutions on the premises of large and popular 
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temples, a cohabitation that fostered intersectarian competition for prominence 
at the temple. At the same time, the court’s facilitation of multiple sectarian pres¬ 
ences at a given temple could expand that temple’s appeal across diverse constitu¬ 
encies of the empire. Such expansion not only increased outreach opportunities 
for the court but also encouraged intersectarian collaboration in the ritually based 
implementation of imperial gifts. Indeed, despite being famous as a sectarian po¬ 
lemicist, Vyasatirtha often collaborated with his intellectual rivals at the practical 
level of material and honorific exchanges in shared temple environments. Because 
a broad swath of Vijayanagara society was typically implicated in these exchanges, 
royal patronage of sectarian leaders had the potential to affect religious identity at 
many social levels. 

The multifaceted role played by mathas and their leaders in Vijayanagara soci¬ 
ety influenced the intellectual production of these religious institutions. Monastic 
institutions’ increasing sociopolitical prominence inspired new genres and modi¬ 
fied existing genres of Hindu literature. Much of this literature reflects increased 
sectarian competition over courtly resources. Biographies of sectarian leaders 
detailing their exclusively close ties to various kings, doxographic mappings of 
the philosophical landscape offering a historical yet hierarchical presentation of 
opponents’ ideas, and even the use of inscriptional records on the part of religious 
leaders to argue for their sect’s historical prominence all reflect sectarian con¬ 
cerns about the royal rationing of resources. While I focus primarily on sources 
pertaining directly to Vyasatirtha, I also examine sources relating to other early 
sixteenth-century communities such as the Smartas and Srivaisnavas as a result of 
Vyasatirtha’s engagement with these other sectarian groups. 

From a doctrinal standpoint, the era’s emphasis on debate and polemics strong¬ 
ly suggests that these groups were looking to convert others to their systems of 
thought. Certainly, “conversion” from one school of Brahminical Vedanta thought 
(and its related ritual practices) to another did not necessarily require the radical 
rejection of one’s former identity and affiliations that conversion has historically 
connoted in traditions like Christianity . 36 But the doctrinal and ritual differences 
between various Brahmin Vedanta sects were often significant and convincing 
others of the unique correctness of one’s own system was undoubtedly a principal 
motivation behind the period’s polemical literature . 37 However, while Vijayanagara 
patronage fostered a more bounded sense of sectarian identity, evident in intersec¬ 
tarian polemics, it also provided new social frameworks for philosophical dialogue 
and intellectual exchange. Brahmin intellectuals like Vyasatirtha simultaneously 
criticized and borrowed ideas from their intellectual rivals, reflecting the intersec¬ 
tarian competition and collaboration that Vijayanagara patronage inspired. 

Of course. Brahmin intellectual and religious pursuits were not simply a re¬ 
flection of the court’s agenda and of sectarian leaders’ desire to excel within it. 
While sectarian doctrines and practices could be modified in response to political 
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circumstances and were, therefore, socially located, they were not infinitely mal¬ 
leable. As I show, through a detailed analysis of Vyasatirthas polemics against ri¬ 
val schools, the doctrines themselves provided a framework for sectarian identi¬ 
ties that in many ways was nonnegotiable. Religious doctrines and philosophical 
commitments imposed certain limits on sectarian interactions that took place at 
temples and at court. In this sense, such commitments blocked incursions of the 
sociopolitical realm into religious and philosophical activity. Nevertheless, insofar 
as they exercised an important influence over the sociopolitical behavior of sectar¬ 
ian institutions, religious beliefs and intellectual practices played an active role in 
shaping the sociopolitical sphere. 

My efforts to contextualize Vyasatirthas polemical writings in terms of his 
quotidian interactions with his sectarian rivals and with the royal court depart 
from other studies of Vyasatlrtha that tend to locate their analyses mainly in the 
Sanskrit intellectual tradition. 38 Recent projects, such as Nicholson’s, that examine 
Hindu philosophical literature in light of broader social and historical realities, do 
not necessarily examine how the authors of such literature acted upon their envi¬ 
ronments to shape them in important ways. This book draws on collections ed¬ 
ited by Rosalind O’Hanlon and David Washbrook (2012) and Rosalind O’Hanlon, 
Christopher Minkowski, and Anand Venkatkrisnan (2015), as well as additional 
work by Christopher Minkowski (2010), Elaine Fisher (2013), and others who have 
considered the intersection of Indian scholar-intellectuals’ different roles and how 
these roles affected social reality. 39 By studying Vyasatirthas multiple identities 
as an intellectual, a monastic administrator, a public works patron, an economic 
stimulator, a temple donor, and a state agent, I aim to illuminate how this impor¬ 
tant historic figure contributed to a variety of related social processes. 

My argument that Vyasatirthas multifaceted roles both affected and furthered 
his philosophical program is not intended to undermine the cogency of his ar¬ 
guments or the incisiveness of his polemics. One of this book’s main goals is to 
demonstrate Vyasatirthas thorough familiarity with other systems of thought and 
his creative use of new argumentation techniques to buttress his school’s realistic 
pluralism and distinctive form of Vaisnava devotionalism. Significant portions of 
chapters 3 and 5 examine various arguments in Vyasatirthas magnum opus, the 
Nyayamrta or “Nectar of Logic.” In these chapters, I offer a close reading of cer¬ 
tain passages of that text in order to elucidate Vyasatirthas polemics against other 
forms of Vedanta. But I am also interested in how Vyasatirthas arguments were in¬ 
formed by his context, not merely to demonstrate the obvious point that philoso¬ 
phy is influenced by culture but to show that we can better understand some of the 
arguments Vyasatlrtha was making if we know more about how those arguments 
were related to his daily interactions. For example, Vyasatirthas polemics against 
Visistadvaita Vedanta read very differently when you know that Vyasatlrtha was 
actively collaborating on temple rituals with this alternative Vaisnava group. In 
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many instances, we can greatly improve our understanding of Vyasatirthas philo¬ 
sophical position precisely by historically contextualizing it. 

In the past decade, there has been some discomfort with biographical accounts 
of historically important Indians. In cases where the individual in question was a 
religious leader, contextualizing his life and thought can seem to ascribe worldly 
motivations to his behavior that contradict his status as a spiritual icon. My study 
of Vyasatirthas significant connections to the Vijayanagara court is intended, in 
part, to clarify why royals entrusted wealth to religious men, as well as to show 
how such connections to royalty may have abetted religious and spiritual inter¬ 
ests. The fact that Vyasatirtha, and men of his ilk, received so much royal patron¬ 
age and, by extension, power, attests to their self-abnegating status. In an analysis 
of a twentieth-century utopian movement in Bengal, Raphael Voix argues that its 
founder, Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar, aspired to a world governed by ascetics precisely 
because they were, in his view, the least self-interested. 40 This attitude has evidently 
been long held in India, where men like Vyasatirtha were considered ideal re¬ 
cipients of royal wealth and political power precisely because they were above ex¬ 
ploiting them. Thus, exploring the sociopolitical role and economic power of a 
mathadhipati under Vijayanagara rule does not require arguing that the court cyni¬ 
cally used religion to further its interests; rather, such study can show how the court 
respected religions social value and how that respect influenced political decisions. 

Furthermore, the extensive sixteenth-century biographical literature focusing 
on sectarian leaders like Vyasatirtha offers its own theories as to why these men 
were of value to the state. A key theme of the biographies of Vyasatirtha is that 
Vyasatirtha interacts with the political realm somewhat reluctantly out of mag¬ 
nanimous concern for its dharmic well-being. By considering this literature in 
some detail, chapter 2 showcases indigenous sixteenth-century perspectives on 
the relationship between religion and politics. The proliferation of biographies of 
sectarian leaders in the sixteenth century indicates that the lives of these figures 
had become increasingly important, not just to royal courts but to sectarian identi¬ 
ties. Part of the goal of this book is to understand more fully which factors in the 
sixteenth century contributed to this new importance. 

A compelling counterargument to criticism of the biographical treatment of a 
figure like Vyasatirtha is that contemporary understandings of precolonial India 
tend to dismiss the role of individual human agency. This leaves us with a very 
static account of Indian history that sustains the Orientalist legacy. Colonial-era 
historians cited Indian culture’s lack of linear progress and social dynamism as evi¬ 
dence of its inferiority and as partial justification for “enlightened” colonial rule. 41 
A great deal of literature on precolonial India (particularly precolonial Indian re¬ 
ligion) has failed to examine the role of individual agents operating in specific 
circumstances marked by historical contingency. This has resulted in a presenta¬ 
tion of Indian culture and religion as monolithic; static; beholden to doctrinal 
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imperatives; and allowing for almost no social, intellectual, or economic mobility. 
As Eaton has demonstrated in his book A Social History of the Deccan (1300-1761): 
Eight Indian Lives, biographical studies of precolonial Indian agents can recover 
the fluidity, dynamism, change, diversity, and mobility that have been constitutive 
features of Indian society for centuries. 

Following Eaton’s approach, I have narrowed my focus to a relatively short pe¬ 
riod of time and a few main protagonists while also consulting a wide variety of 
sources from contemporaneous social contexts. By being attentive to the different 
types of institutional discourse in the extant sources, I hope to create a dynamic 
portrait of the early sixteenth-century Vijayanagara society in which Vyasatirtha 
lived and worked. Such a portrait would allow for inherited conceptual and struc¬ 
tural frameworks, historical contingency, and individual initiative. I show that in¬ 
teractions both among mathadhipatis and between them and Vijayanagara kings 
were not based purely on age-old entitlements or static conceptions of dharma. 
Rather, the nature of royal and religious interactions depended upon a variety of 
factors that included personal religious sentiment and respect for established insti¬ 
tutions, as well as practical considerations such as warfare, resource management, 
and strategic innovations in statecraft. The plethora of sources on Vyasatirtha 
and his environment have opened up new possibilities for understanding not just 
Vyasatlrtha’s specific life but the lives and interactions of a variety of social groups 
and agents. They also reveal the underlying patterns of sixteenth-century South 
Indian society and the significant changes that were taking place. 

In addition to this introductory chapter, this book is divided into four main 
chapters and a conclusion. Chapter 2, entitled “Royal and Religious Authority in 
Sixteenth-Century Vijayanagara: A Mathadhipati at Krsnadevarayas Court,” ex¬ 
plores the relationship between Vyasatirtha and the royal court as documented in 
a variety of sources. These include the Madhva biographical tradition, the inscrip- 
tional records documenting material and honorific exchanges between Vyasatirtha 
and various agents, the monumental and topographical remains of several struc¬ 
tures associated with Vyasatirtha, and, finally, Emperor Krsnadevarayas own writ¬ 
ings on statecraft. These sources demonstrate that, while kings and sectarian lead¬ 
ers did enjoy a mutually beneficial relationship, there were boundaries between 
courtly and monastic life. Precisely because these boundaries delimited the relative 
power of royal and religious leaders, they were occasionally subject to contestation. 

Chapter 3, “Sectarian Rivalries at an Ecumenical Court: Vyasatirtha, Advaita 
Vedanta, and the Smarta Brahmins,” links Vyasatlrtha’s role as an institutional 
administrator of mathas to his intellectual activities with respect to other Vedanta 
sects. In particular, it examines how Vyasatlrtha’s critique of Advaita Vedanta’s 
doctrine of jivanmukti, or liberation from samsara (the cycle of rebirth) while 
still embodied, reflects Vyasatlrtha’s challenge to Smarta Brahmin dominance 
at court. The doctrine of jivanmukti implied that some ascetic Smarta leaders 
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had achieved a special spiritual state granting them access to otherwise unknow¬ 
able truths. Vyasatirthas claim that this traditionally Advaita concept made more 
sense in his own system of thought could be read as an attempt to undercut the 
authority of the Advaitin Smarta gurus at court and make a bid for that authority 
for Madhva teachers. 

In addition to including a detailed discussion of Vyasatirthas philosophical ar¬ 
guments against jivanmukti in Advaita, this chapter considers the historical arc of 
the Smartas’ relationship with the Vijayanagara court by examining the inscrip- 
tional, monumental, and literary records that document it. In particular, it consid¬ 
ers the claim, widely accepted in Vijayanagara studies, that Ramacandra Bharatl, 
Vyasatirthas exact contemporary as the head of the Sringeri Smarta matha, fab¬ 
ricated inscriptions attesting to the Sringeri matha’s role in the empire’s found¬ 
ing. I argue that this act may be interpreted as a response to a marked shift in 
patronage away from Smarta-dominated Saiva institutions and toward Madhva 
and Srivaisnava ones during Vyasatirthas lifetime. It also reflects an increasing 
historical consciousness, wherein historical claims of courtly prominence were 
understood to benefit sectarian communities. 

Chapter 4, entitled “Allies or Rivals? Vyasatirthas Material, Social, and Ritu¬ 
al Interactions with the Srivaisnavas,” focuses on Vyasatirthas interactions with 
his intellectual rivals, the Srivaisnavas, at three prominent sites of Vijayanagara 
patronage: the capital itself, especially the Vitthala and Krsna temples there; the 
Varadaraja temple in Kanchipuram; and the ritually related Sri Venkatesvara and 
Govindarajasvami temples in Tirupati-Tirumala. The inscriptional and monu¬ 
mental records at these sites document Vyasatirthas efforts to forge a mutually 
beneficial alliance with the Srivaisnavas even as he used this alliance to import dis¬ 
tinctive features of Madhva Brahminism into new regions. These records also indi¬ 
cate that the Vijayanagara court actively supported this alliance but also, on occa¬ 
sion, stirred up competition between these two communities. In some instances, 
the inscriptions describe royal gifts made to Vyasatirtha at Srivaisnava-dominated 
temples as punishment for infractions on the part of temple leadership. In other 
instances, the court used its donations to encourage the ritual collaboration of the 
two sects at these large temple complexes. In this way, the court strove to cultivate 
a “big tent” Vaisnavism that would appeal to a variety of regional, linguistic, and 
devotional publics. 

The fifth chapter, “The Social Life of Vedanta Philosophy: Vyasatirthas Po¬ 
lemics against Visistadvaita Vedanta,” considers Vyasatirthas polemics against 
Visistadvaita Vedanta, the system of thought advocated by the Srivaisnavas. It fo¬ 
cuses on the final section of the Nyayamrta, entitled “The Defense of a Hierarchi¬ 
cal Ordering of Brahma and Other Souls in the State of Moksa.” In this section, 
Vyasatirtha argues against Visistadvaita’s doctrine of paramasamya or parity of 
souls in the state of liberation (moksa) from samsara; in contrast to this parity, 
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Vyasatirtha advocates for eternal spiritual hierarchies among souls in the liberated 
state. This latter doctrine was one of Madhva Vedanta’s most controversial. I argue 
that Vyasatirtha’s defense of it exhibits an interesting reconstruction of its basic 
premises that reflects his efforts to reach his contemporary audiences. In some im¬ 
portant ways, Vyasatirtha’s arguments in this section reflect his ongoing collabora¬ 
tion with the Srivaisnavas at royally patronized temples. Vyasatirtha consistently 
maintains that Visistadvaita premises are conducive to Dvaita conclusions. He 
thereby demonstrates what the two sects have in common, even as he argues for 
the superiority of Dvaita. Yet there is also evidence in this section of Vyasatirtha 
holding the line against too much blurring of sectarian boundaries. Indeed, while 
Vyasatirtha may have been willing to collaborate with Srivaisnavas, particularly 
those of the northern and more Sanskrit-oriented faction, he also makes the case 
for Dvaita’s unique doctrinal correctness. Thus, while sociopolitical realities influ¬ 
enced the articulation of philosophical doctrines, these doctrines also set limits 
on incursions of the political into the religious sphere. Doctrinal differences de¬ 
marcated a boundary between sects even when those sects collaborated ritually at 
temples and shared in royal wealth. 

The book’s concluding chapter, “Hindu, Ecumenical, Sectarian: Religion and 
the Vijayanagara Court,” highlights key features of our exploration of Vyasatirtha’s 
life and work and analyzes what they tell us about the links between religion, so¬ 
ciety, politics, and economy under sixteenth-century Vijayanagara rule. It also 
addresses in a more sustained way those themes, such as the relationships between 
elite and popular religious formations and between religious doctrine and prac¬ 
tice, that received somewhat fragmentary treatment in the individual chapters. 
But the conclusion primarily explores the implications of taking a more dynamic 
view of India’s precolonial religious history by focusing on individual agents. It 
restates the advantages of attempting to locate philosophical and religious prac¬ 
titioners in their social and historical environments, not merely to discern how 
they were affected by those environments but also how they acted upon them. 
It also reemphasizes that a historically informed reading of Vyasatirtha’s polem¬ 
ics actually highlights the precise contours of his arguments. Finally, while it is 
perhaps a cliche to speak of Hinduism as a religious system of unity-in-diversity, 
studying Vijayanagara patronage practices delineates more precisely the social and 
historical mechanisms by which one version of such unity-in-diversity emerged. 
Understanding this version as a social and historic phenomenon both clarifies and 
problematizes scholars’ inherited vocabulary on religion under Vijayanagara rule, 
especially the terms Hindu, ecumenical, and sectarian. 
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Royal and Religious Authority in 
Sixteenth-Century Vijayanagara 

A Mathadhipati at Krsnadevaraya’s Court 


As an institutional leader in charge of a network of sectarian monasteries that was 
significantly expanded by Emperor Krsnadevaraya’s patronage, Vyasatirtha was 
more than just a sectarian polemicist; he was an agent of the Vijayanagara state 
and a powerful regional authority. Not only did Vyasatirtha display his intellec¬ 
tual acumen in oral and literary Sanskrit debates, he also forged productive rela¬ 
tionships with a variety of social groups and, in doing so, expanded the empire’s 
economic and social networks. The inscriptional records indicate that Vyasatirtha 
installed icons and covered pavilions ( mandapas ) at prominent Vaisnava shrines, 
patronized large-scale public works such as irrigation projects in strategically 
significant locations, and collaborated with other sectarian communities at large 
temple complexes so as to articulate a big tent Vaisnavism that was favored by the 
court. In these and other ways, Vyasatirtha spread Madhva Brahminism’s distinc¬ 
tive doctrines, iconography, and rituals into new territories while also implement¬ 
ing key features of the royal court’s agenda. 

Thus, studying Vyasatirtha’s role as a mathadhipati or head of a monastic insti¬ 
tutional network illuminates key connections between Brahmin intellectual and 
religious activity and various social and political formations of early sixteenth- 
century South India. This chapter explores some of these connections by focusing 
on the relationship between Vyasatirtha and the royal court as documented in 
the following four sets of sources: First, the Madhva biographical tradition that 
has produced three known accounts of Vyasatirtha’s life, one of which seems to 
be contemporary with the sectarian leader; second, fifteen inscriptional records 
that document a significant set of material and honorific exchanges between the 
Vijayanagara court, especially that of Krsnadevaraya and Vyasatirtha; third, the 
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monumental and topographic remains of several religious structures and irriga¬ 
tion projects that Vyasatirtha had constructed, often using resources given to him 
by Krsnadevaraya, throughout the empire; and, finally, Krsnadevarayas own writ¬ 
ings on the role of religious leaders in his statecraft as presented in his Telugu 
mahakdvya or “great poem,” the Amuktamalyada. 

While many of these sources documenting the relationship between Vyasatirtha 
and Vijayanagara royals have not been studied in any detail, their content has nev¬ 
ertheless influenced modern scholarly conceptions of the role of religious lead¬ 
ers at the Vijayanagara court. For instance, the traditional biographies’ claim that 
Vyasatirtha was Krsnadevarayas kuladevata or “family deity” has been picked 
up by several scholars. B. N. K. Sharma, historian of the Madhva school, identi¬ 
fies Vyasatirtha as Krsnadevarayas rajaguru or personal spiritual guide. 1 Anila 
Verghese, who rejects the idea that Vyasatirtha had such an official advisory role, 
describes Vyasatirtha in more symbolic terms as the empire’s “guardian saint.” 2 
Writing more extensively on the role of sectarian heads at the Vijayanagara court. 
Burton Stein refers to Vyasatirtha as Krsnadevarayas “preceptor.” 3 Somewhat 
in contrast to Sharma, who seems to view Vyasatirtha’s position as distinctive, 
Stein takes Vyasatirtha’s status to be representative of the prominence enjoyed by 
mathadhipatis (literally, “leaders of monasteries”) in Vijayanagara times: 

The mathadipati toured the areas where his followers lived, and his progress was 
conducted in the manner of a king, on elephants, with the royal paraphernalia of 
umbrellas and drummers, and with large retinues. And like the Vijayanagara [kings], 
these heads sent their agents to where their followers lived to advise them in mat¬ 
ters spiritual and secular, to collect funds for the order, sometimes to initiate new 
members, to arbitrate disputes among them, and to preach the doctrines of the sect. 4 

Stein elsewhere maintains that the offices of the king and the mathadhipati 
were nearly identical: 

These religious leaders may thus be viewed as personages whose religious roles con¬ 
ferred command over substantial and redistributable resources; considering the evi¬ 
dence of... 16 th century Tirupati, they were not very different from the great political 
notables of the time. 5 

Thus, the leaders of mathas figure prominently in the scholarship on the 
sixteenth-century Vijayanagara court. However, the precise nature, not only of their 
role, but that of the institutions they headed merits further analysis. In particular, 
the claim that kings and mathadhipatis enjoyed a similar status, had similar accou¬ 
trements, and played similar roles in South Indian society needs to be reassessed. 6 
While many of the relevant sources support such a view, they also indicate that 
courts and monasteries were very different types of institutions and that the men 
who ran such institutions lived in many ways qualitatively different lives. 
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Those mathas most heavily patronized by the Vijayanagara court were gener¬ 
ally headed by Brahmin ascetics who had renounced worldly trappings, such as 
families and personal wealth, in the pursuit of special knowledge linked to par¬ 
ticular nonworldly goals, including liberation ( moksa ) from the cycle of rebirth 
(samsdra). 7 Such ascetics were also guardians of complex intellectual and ritual 
traditions that required intensive study and practice. Typically, mathas also func¬ 
tioned as schools and libraries, attesting to the centrality of education to their ex¬ 
istence. They were also constituted in this period by specific sectarian identities. 8 
The doctrines and customs associated with these identities were passed down from 
guru to student, after the latter had been properly initiated into the order. Thus, a 
mathadhipati like Vyasatirtha was an institutional administrator, a religious lead¬ 
er, and an intellectual. He performed the role of teacher to his students and was an 
author and public polemicist against other sectarian groups. That Vyasatirtha was 
highly effective in performing all of these roles will be demonstrated throughout 
this book. 

Meanwhile, kings had to marry and sire sons, send troops into war, manage 
the economy, quell rebellion, integrate far-flung regions of the empire, and en¬ 
gage in diplomacy with other states both within and beyond the subcontinent. In 
Krsnadevaraya’s case, he expanded the already large Vijayanagara Empire north¬ 
ward through a series of spectacular military conquests that were almost unceas¬ 
ing between the years of 1509 and 1523. 9 He then had to manage this culturally, 
environmentally, and linguistically diverse kingdom, which found itself situated in 
an increasingly large and complex world. 10 That Krsnadevaraya was highly effec¬ 
tive in doing so is evident in his reigns association with an unprecedented period 
of artistic, cultural, and intellectual efflorescence. 

All this is to say that kings and mathadhipatis had distinct domains and per¬ 
formed different functions in early sixteenth-century Vijayanagara society. Yet, 
just as it is indisputable that Krsnadevaraya and Vyasatirtha had much interac¬ 
tion, there is no doubt that the court and the monastery were linked in a variety of 
critically important ways. Using sources from both the courtly and monastic con¬ 
texts, this chapter aims to present a more detailed description of the various links 
between Krsnadevaraya and Vyasatirtha than has previously been available, so as 
to enrich our understanding of the mathadhipatis role in early sixteenth-century 
Vijayanagara. By examining the inscriptional and monumental records alongside 
the biographical traditions surrounding Vyasatirtha, as well as Krsnadevarayas 
own writings on statecraft, I aim to expose the variety of conceptions of royal 
and religious authority articulated in the relevant sources. Studying these sources 
reveals a general consensus that Hindu sectarian leaders played an important role 
at the sixteenth-century Vijayanagara court. However, the sources define that im¬ 
portance in different ways. 
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Taken together, the sources present a picture of mutual dependence between 
royal and religious authorities, with royals relying on mathadhipatis to enact cer¬ 
tain features of their socioeconomic agenda and mathadhipatis benefiting from 
royal patronage that promoted their respective sects’ social positions. However, 
precisely because of that mutual dependence, there is also evidence of tension be¬ 
tween these two spheres. The inscriptional records indicate that Krsnadevaraya 
kept his religious options open and perhaps even used his patronage to manipulate 
relationships between the leaders of different Hindu communities. Furthermore, 
he expresses some resentment toward these mathadhipatis in his Amuktamalyada, 
perhaps because their prestige in a given location could upstage his own. Mean¬ 
while, the biographical tradition surrounding Vyasatirtha portrays Vijayanagara 
kings as utterly dependent on this sectarian leader for their successful rule, with re¬ 
ligious concerns and motivations consistently trumping political ones in depictions 
of royal behavior. Thus, this chapter will show that, while kings and mathadhipatis 
did enjoy a mutually beneficial relationship and shared certain roles and honors 
in early sixteenth-century South Indian society, there were boundaries between 
courtly and monastic life. Precisely because these boundaries delimited the relative 
power of royal and religious leaders, they were frequently renegotiated. 


COURT AND MATHA IN TRADITIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
OF VYASATIRTHA 

The notion that Vyasatirtha was Krsnadevaraya’s personal guru has an old history, 
dating perhaps to Vyasatirtha’s own lifetime. The poet Somanatha’s biography of 
Vyasatirtha, the Vydsayogicarita, 11 portrays Krsnadevaraya as having worshipped 
Vyasatirtha as though he were his kuladevata or “family deity.” 12 This text, of which 
we have three printed editions, is considered by its editors to be contemporary 
with Vyasatirtha, a perspective that has influenced later scholarship on this sectar¬ 
ian leader. 13 The editors base this understanding on four internal features of the 
text, the first of which is that the text itself makes this claim. In the concluding 
chapter, the author, Somanatha, has his finished product read aloud to Vyasatirtha 
and gains the sectarian leader’s approval. 14 Second, the text is relatively devoid of 
miraculous occurrences in its presentation of Vyasatirtha’s life story. 15 Third, the 
text contains many references to specific historical events and people that can be 
corroborated by other sources. Finally, the text does not mention Vyasatirtha’s 
death but culminates with him continuing to advise Krsnadevaraya’s successor, 
Acyutaraya, after the former’s demise. 16 While the text’s exact date cannot be firmly 
established, it does seem to be the oldest biography we have of Vyasatirtha and to 
provide a template for later versions of his life story. 

By choosing to write a car it a about Vyasatirtha, Somanatha may have been 
participating in what V.N. Rao, David Shulman, and Sanjay Subrahmanyam have 
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identified as a newly emergent historical consciousness in sixteenth-century South 
India that produced many such texts, particularly in regional languages. 17 Such 
consciousness was directly indebted to courtly culture as it was primarily the 
karanams or court (and, by extension, temple or village) record keepers who were 
responsible for this new literary production. These texts, according to Rao, Shul- 
man, and Subrahmanyam, aimed to be more factual and less idealistic, placing a 
greater emphasis on causal links between events. They often favored prose over 
poetry or were composed in the style of a campu, which mixed the two literary 
forms together. Indeed, the Vyasayogicarita is written in this campu form. 

As Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam also point out, the term caritra or carita 
originally meant “biography,” even if it later came to have historiographic con¬ 
notations. 18 Somanatha presents his work as contemporary with Vyasatlrtha by 
showing the sectarian leader himself approving it, which indicates that he is writ¬ 
ing a biography, not a history of an earlier period, as many caritra authors were 
attempting to do. Furthermore, Somanatha writes in Sanskrit and, as we shall 
see, privileges a religious sensibility throughout the text. At the same time, he is 
clearly concerned with establishing the veracity of his account. Thus, his carita 
seems to fall somewhere between the terms earlier meanings and its sixteenth- 
century connotations. 

The Vyasayogicarita that Somanatha produces is different in many ways from 
the better known type of biography for religious leaders, the digvijaya or “con¬ 
quest of all directions.” 19 In such biographies of religious leaders, the protagonist, 
who is typically a world renouncer, embarks on a tour in all directions of India 
and debates with proponents of rival systems of thought. His “conquest” of all 
directions is thus a religious and philosophical one, but it has worldly implica¬ 
tions since such victories often enable him to establish communities of converts 
and related institutions throughout the subcontinent. Somanathas decision not 
to write in this vein may be significant, given that the digvijaya genre seems to 
have been gaining in popularity as the typical life narrative for religious leaders 
in this period. 20 For example, the son of a direct disciple of Madhva, founder of 
Vyasatlrthas system of thought, composed the Sumadhvavijaya sometime in the 
fourteenth century, roughly coincident with the Vijayanagara Empire’s found¬ 
ing. 21 There is also an extensive collection of digvijayas pertaining to Sankara, (c. 
eighth century), the South Indian nondualist Vedanta philosopher, whose system 
of thought is portrayed throughout the Sumadhvavijaya as Madhvas philosophi¬ 
cal nemesis. These Sankara vijayas are notoriously difficult to date, but they seem 
to have spanned the fourteenth to nineteenth centuries; 22 many were apparently 
composed in South India, although Sankara figures in narratives from as far north 
as Nepal. 23 On the basis of this time frame and regional emphasis, as well as on 
some of the shared features of these Sankara vijayas, it is likely that many of them 
were based on legends that would have been in circulation during the period of 
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Vijayanagara rule. Indeed, the two texts, Anantanandagiri’s Sankaravijaya and 
Cidvilasa’s Sankaravijayavildsa, that Bader (2000) and Clark (2006), respectively, 
identify as the oldest seem to date from the sixteenth century Moreover, both texts 
explicitly attribute the founding of the Advaita matha at Srngeri, which features 
prominently in both legendary and inscriptional records of the Vijayanagara Em¬ 
pire, to Sankara. 24 Other Sankara digvijayas mention his association with other 
socially and historically prominent mathas in South India. Indeed, the problem of 
dating these texts with any precision is related in part to competing claims about 
their antiquity that have been made by those monastic institutions that consider 
Sankara to be their founder. 25 Yet while these digvijayas often differ in their specif¬ 
ics, with the significance of one Sankara matha privileged over another, they share 
a concern common to all digvijaya literature: that of historicizing their sectarian 
institutions through biographical accounts of their founder as a world conqueror. 

These digvijaya texts are notable not only because they are quite combative 
regarding rival systems of thought (or even rival mathas advocating the same sys¬ 
tem) but also because they often give a miraculous tinge to the protagonist’s life 
story. 26 For these reasons, modern scholars often dismiss these texts as sectarian 
myths or as hagiographies with little historical value. Yet, the texts’ very emphasis 
on all-India conquest to establish their sect’s doctrinal and institutional preemi¬ 
nence does tell us something about the historical situation of the texts’ authors. 
Christian Lee Novetzke’s 2007 study of various genres of South Asian hagiogra¬ 
phy provides a helpful overview of recent scholarship on this material that seeks 
to address the question of hagiography’s historical veracity. 27 Novetzke points out 
that hagiographic literature encompasses within it both theographic, or religiously 
didactic elements that are “transhistorical,” and historiographic elements that seek 
to establish facts about a given religious community’s history. He advocates read¬ 
ing these elements as collaborative rather than competitive features of the genre. 28 
Such a reading, he suggests, would enable scholars to understand not only a given 
religious community’s actual history but also how that community has invested its 
history with sacred meaning. 

Taking a slightly different approach to this material, William Sax charts the 
history of the digvijaya genre and argues that it originated in the period of the 
composition of the Hindu epics as a life narrative for kings. It was only later, Sax 
argues, in about the thirteenth century, that the digvijaya narrative came to be 
applied to religious leaders, particularly those world-renouncers who were cred¬ 
ited with founding new religious movements and institutions. In Sax’s view, in 
the epics, the “political” power enacted by a king’s digvijaya was always linked 
to “religious” ideas about establishing a specific notion of dharma within certain 
conquered territories. By the same token, the religious power enacted by a renun- 
ciant’s digvijaya exhibited clear sectarian striving for sociopolitical prominence. 
Thus, according to Sax, the digvijaya genre always documented important links 
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between religious and philosophical belief systems, on the one hand, and the so¬ 
cial and political order, on the other. 29 

Sax’s historical overview also indicates that the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries 
witnessed a proliferation of such narratives among different Hindu sectarian com¬ 
munities. His explanation for this is that Hindu kings had had to cede their power 
to Muslim rulers, leaving religious leaders as the only vestiges of Hindu authority: 

The emphasis of the digvijaya had changed: now it was not so much an imperial 
conquest by kings as a dharmic conquest by renouncers. 

This should come as no surprise. After all, much of India was by now occupied by 
Muslim rulers. The age of world-conquering Hindu kings was long gone and Hindu 
leaders were now renouncers, not kings. 30 

Sax’s research focuses on North India, where the political situation was much as 
he describes it. However, this explanation does not fit South India, where many 
(if not most) digvijaya texts were composed. Rather, in South India during this 
period, narratives of strong sectarian leadership, typified by these vijaya texts, 
likely resonated with Hindu courts because this genre had originated as an arche¬ 
typal narrative for victorious kings. In the context of the Vijayanagara Empire, it 
would seem that sects attempted to use convincing digvijaya narratives, in which 
their leader disposes of rival systems of thought, to edge out their competitors for 
courtly attention. Large polities like Vijayanagara often exercised their authority 
by exploiting the social capital of locally authoritative institutions and networks. 
Such authority could be documented—and amplified—in sectarian hagiographic 
histories. Thus, the growing popularity of the digvijaya genre during the period of 
Vijayanagara rule in South India was likely due to the empire’s increasingly com¬ 
plex interactions with Hindu sectarian institutions. The proliferation of the digvi¬ 
jaya narrative and the movement of this genre away from the court and into the 
sectarian monastery reflect the increasing interdependence of these two spaces 
under Vijayanagara rule. 

In fact, there is a later biography of Vyasatirtha, called the Vyasa Vijaya, which 
is more in the digvijaya vein than the Vydsayogicarita . 31 By presenting Vyasatirtha 
as going on a long pilgrimage throughout the subcontinent and successfully debat¬ 
ing with various individuals he meets, this text presents Vyasatirtha as conquering 
all directions. 32 The Vydsayogicarita’s very different manner of presentation may 
be evidence that Somanatha himself was not a member of the Madhva school. 
The Vyasa Vijaya is attributed to Srinivasatirtha, who was a direct disciple of 
Vyasatirtha, but Venkoba Rao disputes the veracity of this claim and makes plau¬ 
sible arguments for why the Vyasa Vijaya must be a later text. 33 Because of the text’s 
emphasis on sectarian conquest, however, he does take it for granted that the Vyasa 
Vijaya was composed by a member of the Madhva community. In contrast, both 
Venkoba Rao and B.N.K. Sharma assert that the author of the Vydsayogicarita, 
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Somanatha, was a Smarta Brahmin. Furthermore, each argues that this confirms 
the Vyasayogicaritas historical accuracy by ridding it of sectarian bias. 34 

Certainly, while there is overlap between the manner in which events are por¬ 
trayed in the Vyasa Vijaya and the Vyasayogicarita, the version in the Vyasa Vijaya 
often seems embellished or is more miraculous in tone. 35 It may also be significant 
that the Vyasa Vijaya’s presentation seems to have had greater influence on con¬ 
temporary Madhva understandings of Vyasatlrtha. The third biography known 
to exist, a brief set of verses encapsulating the major events of Vyasatlrtha’s life 
composed in the early twentieth century by Sri Vidyaratnakara, then head of the 
Vyasatlrtha matha , 36 recapitulates the sectarian leader’s life largely in terms of the 
Vyasa Vijaya’s presentation. Events like the kuhuyoga, or a brief inauspicious pe¬ 
riod of time in which Vyasatlrtha ascended to Krsnadevarayas throne in order to 
protect the king from harm, or Vyasatlrtha’s installation of 732 icons of the Hindu 
deity Hanuman throughout the empire are often related by twenty-first-century 
Madhvas when recounting Vyasatlrtha’s significance. 37 Neither event is mentioned 
in the Vyasayogicarita. 

Yet while the Vyasa Vijaya and the Vyasayogicarita thereby seem to belong to 
different literary genres and possibly reflect distinctive insider and outsider per¬ 
spectives, neither text is without verifiable facts nor free of generic conventions. 
Furthermore, it is not entirely clear that the Vyasayogicarita is without sectarian 
bias, regardless of the author’s religious affiliation. 38 While Vyasatlrtha’s specific 
sectarian identity as a Madhva is arguably downplayed in the text and while he 
reigns at court as a kind of ecumenical emblem of Hindu piety, 39 the text neverthe¬ 
less extols Vyasatlrtha’s superiority over other samnyasins and sectarian leaders. 
Indeed, by presenting Vyasatlrtha as Krsnadevarayas kuladevata, or family deity, 
the text at once places Vyasatlrtha beyond the limits of circumscribed worldly 
identities and highlights the Madhva sect’s particular worldly importance. 

Furthermore, while the Vyasayogicarita exhibits a self-conscious attention to 
veracity and refers to many events that can be corroborated by other records, the 
text can also be formulaic in its presentation of Vyasatlrtha’s life story. 40 Vyasatlrtha 
is conceived by long-barren parents after the intervention of Brahmanyatlrtha, 
the Madhva ascetic who would become Vyasatlrtha’s initiator into the sect and 
whom Vyasatlrtha acknowledges as one of his teachers in the colophons of all of 
his writings. Brahmanyatlrtha has Vyasatlrtha’s parents consume a three-part fire 
offering ( havis ) so that they might produce three children, the last of whom is 
Vyasatlrtha. 41 According to the text, Vyasatlrtha is born “Yatiraja,” literally “King 
of Ascetics” in the village of Bannur, which is called “Vahnipura” in the text. 42 
(See map 3 for its location.) 

Yatiraja’s/Vyasatlrtha’s childhood in his natal village consists of the typical 
Brahmin male upbringing. At age seven, he is sent to the gurukula to study sacred 
rituals and related texts with the village’s elder males. At age eleven, he returns to 
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his parents’ home for further study; after an unspecified time has elapsed, he is 
sent for by Brahmanyatirtha, the ascetic who brought about Vyasatirtha’s concep¬ 
tion and who wishes to initiate Yatiraja into the Madhva order. The text does not 
say so explicitly, but it is likely that Brahmanyatirtha was living at Abbur, located 
near the place where an inscriptional record tells us Vyasatirtha later installed 
thirty-two students, on land given to him by Krsnadevaraya, in honor of his late 
teacher whose tomb is located there (see map 3). 43 The boy’s parents bravely sur¬ 
render their child to his new life, which will be quite different from his old one and 
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in which they will have no role. 44 While the reluctance of families to give their sons 
over to an ascetic life is a stock (and understandable) feature of South Asian reli¬ 
gious biographies, 45 it is also historically informative. The poignancy with which 
this moment is depicted suggests that entering a monastic order was a radical life 
change and not merely a matter of pursuing further religious education. The text 
indicates that Yatiraja himself was reluctant to make this radical change and ran 
away from Brahmanyatirtha’s hermitage, ffowever, after Visnu and Laksmi ap¬ 
pear to him in a dream, he returns of his own volition to take up the ascetic path. 
Brahmanyatlrtha initiates Yatiraja as a samnydsin of the Madhva order and renames 
him “Vyasa” (the “tirtha” being an appended honorific title.) 46 

Chapter 4 of the text indicates that, after studying with Brahmanyatirtha in 
Abbur for a brief time, Vyasatirtha goes on a pilgrimage. 47 In marked contrast 
to the Vyasa Vijaya’s presentation, this pilgrimage is dispensed with summarily 
in one sentence. 48 No specific places are mentioned and only general indicators 
such as “dense forests,” “tall cloud-topped mountains,” “cities with palaces, art, and 
music,” and “ mathas wherein many impressive displays of asceticism took place” 
are provided. Apart from its brief allusion to a long voyage, the Vyasayogicarita 
situates Vyasatirthas life exclusively in the Deccan Plateau and points south, often 
in places where the inscriptional and monumental records also locate him. 

At the end of this voyage, Vyasatirtha arrives at Kanchipuram, which is present¬ 
ed as a pluralistic seat of learning. 49 Here, Vyasatirtha reportedly stays for several 
years, studying the six systems of Hindu thought and exhibiting much brilliance in 
learning and debate. 50 He is so brilliant at the latter that he poses a threat to some 
intellectual opponents. One such opponent poisons Vyasatirtha, who survives 
because he learns of an antidote in a dream. 51 Here, the Vyasayogicarita overlaps 
somewhat with the digvijaya tradition, wherein conquest, even in philosophical 
debate, involves some risk of physical harm. While the Vydsayogicarita’s miracu¬ 
lous claim that Vyasatirtha received vital assistance from a dream might damage 
the texts credibility in some scholars’ eyes, the earliest inscriptional record we 
have referring to Vyasatirtha definitely dates from 1511 and involves a donation to 
the Varadaraja Temple at Kanchi. This seems to substantiate Vyasatirthas presence 
in that city early in his life. 52 

After his stint in Kanchi’s religiously and philosophically pluralistic environ¬ 
ment, Vyasatirtha goes to Mulbagal, then a major center of Madhva learning. 
There, he studies with Taksminarayana Yogi, 53 also known as Sripadaraja, who, 
in addition to being renowned for his knowledge of Madhva’s teachings, is also 
famous for having authored popular Vaisnava devotional songs in Kannada. 
After several years of studying under Sripadaraja, whom he also acknowledges 
to have been one of his teachers in all of his writings, Vyasatirtha, according to 
the Vyasayogicarita, goes to the court of Saluva Narasimha I. 54 This Vijayanag- 
ara emperor was then ruling from the empire’s erstwhile capital at Chandragiri, 
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about sixteen kilometers southwest of the major Vaisnava religious complex at 
Tirupati-Tirumala (see map 3). 

At this point in the Vydsayogicaritas narrative, a dominant theme takes over: 
that of Vyasatirthas close relationship, not just with Krsnadevaraya, but with a 
series of Vijayanagara emperors beginning with Saluva Narasimha I (r. 1485-91) 
and ending with Acyutaraya (r. 1529-42), during whose reign Vyasatirthas own 
life ended (1539). According to Somanatha’s text, Vyasatirtha was encouraged by 
his second great teacher, Srlpadaraja, to go to Saluva Narasimha’s court at Chan- 
dragiri precisely to serve as the king’s spiritual guide and to help establish dhar- 
ma throughout his reign. The text repeatedly invokes epic metaphors to justify 
such a relationship between ascetic Brahmin advisors and worldly royal leaders. 55 
Somanatha reports Sripadaraja’s speech to Vyasatirtha as follows: 

Thus, you are like the sun dutifully awakening the elephant of Vedic comportment 
which was like a lotus flower that had gone to sleep for too long a time at the close 
of day, deluded by the false enjoyments offered by unrighteous people. Following the 
rule that a king ought to be a bridge to all righteousness, it becomes your duty to stay 
always [near a king]. Those yogis of olden times, such as Dattatreya and others, even 
though they were indifferent [to the affairs of the world], for the sake of benefitting 
that very world, adorned the courts of kings. 56 

This idea that the sectarian leader could offer worldly guidance to the king, 
despite his own detachment from worldly affairs, is a central theme of the text. 
The text consistently underscores Vyasatirthas worldly detachment by referring 
to him in terms that emphasize his asceticism. Indeed, Somanatha does not gen¬ 
erally refer to him as “Vyasatirtha” but as, for example, “Vyasayogi” or “Vyasa, 
adept at yoga”; “Vyasabhiksu” or “Vyasa, the mendicant”; “Vyasamuni” or “Vyasa, 
the sage”; and, finally, “Vyasatapasamani” or “Vyasa, jewel of asceticism.” At the 
same time, Somanatha explicitly mentions how each Vijayanagara royal consulted 
Vyasatirtha regularly for guidance. For instance, “ [King Narasa, Krsnadevaraya’s 
father], out of devotion [to Vyasatirtha] went on a daily basis to get secret instruc¬ 
tion [from him] in dharma..” 57 The text also states that “[Vyasatirtha] was waited 
upon daily by [Narasa’s son and Krsnadevaraya’s older brother, Vira Narasimha] 
just as a lotus-filled lake is visited [daily] by geese.” 58 

According to the text, the kings showed their appreciation of Vyasatirthas ad¬ 
vice by honoring him in various ways. For instance, after shifting the capital of 
the empire away from Chandragiri and back to its original home near Hampi, the 
founder of the Tuluva dynasty, King Narasa, went out to receive Vyasatirtha on the 
latter’s arrival in the city. The king did so with all of his nobles and many troops 
present. 59 According to the text. King Narasa then provided Vyasatirtha with a lav¬ 
ish matha in which to live and seated Vyasatirtha on a mudrasana or some kind of 
“seat” with royal insignia, that is, a throne. 60 
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After that, [Vyasatirtha] came to dwell, like the lord of beasts on a great mountain, 
in a matha that had been appointed by the king with a large lustrous staircase in-laid 
with crystals and jewels and that had a large golden altar and an arbor of coral-bear¬ 
ing trees arranged in rows like columns. There, that complete destroyer of darkness 
[Vyasatirtha] ruled as a muni over the earth, seated in a mudrasana. He, [bright] 
like the reflection of the sun, slowly took his path at will, just as the heavenly river 
Ganga, after she had descended to earth [meandered] amidst the sandbanks. The 
king immediately worshipped [Vyasatirtha] just as the son of Pandu worshipped 
Badarayana. [Vyasa], having been honored with the first offering, transformed [that 
offering] himself into the blessed portion. 61 

Thus, the matha is likened to both a temple and a palace in the above passage, 
and its main occupant, Vyasatirtha, is likened to both a deity and a ruler, although 
the text specifies that he is, as a leader, a muni or sage. Images of Vyasatirtha being 
“enthroned” are picked up in the two later biographies, which speak of a period 
known as the kuhuyoga. For Krsnadevaraya to occupy the throne during this in¬ 
auspicious astronomical formation was considered dangerous. 62 Despite his initial 
demurral, Vyasatirtha was prevailed upon to assume the throne during this period 
and, in that manner, protected the king from harm. 63 The Vydsayogicarita makes 
no reference to this event, but the claim in chapter 5 that “the kings who put the 
sacred ash that was sanctified by his mere sight, on their forehead, showed extraor¬ 
dinary valour in battles and became victorious” is evidence of Vyasatlrthas protec¬ 
tive capacity for kings. 64 Furthermore, in a possible display of carita realism, the 
Vydsayogicarita alludes to Vyasatlrthas being honored by various foreign dignitar¬ 
ies or “prominent men sent by rulers from other continents,” 65 who are portrayed 
as giving the sage valuable offerings as one does to a deity in a pujd. In addition 
to being a possible reference to the presence of Portuguese and other foreigners 
in the empire’s capital, this description of foreigners’ interaction with Vyasatirtha 
simultaneously highlights the religious basis of the samnyasin s authority at court 
and implicates him in Vijayanagara diplomacy. 

One way in which the Vydsayogicarita makes explicit connections between 
Brahmin intellectual and religious activity and political challenges facing the court 
is by linking Vijayanagara royals’ veneration of Vyasatirtha to his acumen in philo¬ 
sophical debates. Such acumen certainly reflects Vyasatlrthas fame as a Dvaitin or 
“dualist” polemicist against other systems of Vedanta, a feature of his identity that I 
will discuss at length in subsequent chapters. Of the three major works Vyasatirtha 
authored, two are polemical critiques of both Advaita or nondualist Vedanta, 
advocated by the Smarta Brahmins, and Visistadvaita or “qualified nondualist” 
Vedanta, advocated by the Srivaisnavas. 66 These rival sectarian groups were not 
only active at the Vijayanagara court alongside Madhva proponents of Dvaita 
Vedanta but were also established recipients of the court’s patronage. Moreover, 
there is evidence to suggest that philosophical debates between these three sects 
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actually reflect intersectarian competition for royal favor, as will be discussed in 
this books later chapters. 

However, the Vyasayogicarita does not present philosophical debates as indica¬ 
tive of rivalry within the empire. Instead, the text emphasizes Vyasatlrthas defeat 
of Advaitin opponents emanating from outside the empire’s territories, particu¬ 
larly the much contested region of Kalinga. Indeed, in the Vyasayogicarita, the 
three major debates in which Vyasatlrtha participates at successive courts of Vi- 
jayanagara royals are all initiated by members of the court of the Gajapatis, Ka¬ 
linga s rulers, with whom Vijayanagara shared both a border and a long history of 
military conflict. The fact that the Udayagiri fort, often held by the Gajapatis, had 
been conquered, lost, and reconquered several times over the course of the Saluva 
and Tuluva dynasties attests to the region’s strategic, economic, and symbolic 
significance. 67 The inscriptional record indicates that Krsnadevaraya considered 
his recapture of this fort in 1514 to be one of his greatest military achievements. 68 
For further evidence of the importance of this region to Krsnadevaraya’s military 
strategy, see maps 1 and 2 in chapter 1, which show how much territory this mon¬ 
arch ultimately took from Kalinga’s Gajapati rulers. 

The Vyasayogicarita echoes the political arena’s emphasis on this region’s sig¬ 
nificance but subsumes this worldly perspective into its religious idiom. Chapter 4 
of the text states that, while he is still at the court of Saluva Narasimha, Vyasatlrtha 
participates in an eighteen-day debate with several opponents, among whom 
someone named “Bhatta” is said to be the most prominent. In the next chapter, 
this “Bhatta” is identified as Basava Bhatta, an Advaitin emissary from Kalinga. 
When Vyasatlrtha is victorious, Saluva Narasimha invites him to stay at his court 
for several years. 69 The implication of this seems to be that the king had a vest¬ 
ed interest in the debate’s outcome and perhaps himself became an advocate of 
Madhvaism. Yet it also attests to sectarian communities’ hopes that political capi¬ 
tal could be gained by victory in such debates. Indeed, despite the prominence 
given to spiritual concerns over political ones in the Vyasayogicarita, the text takes 
for granted the value to religious communities of strong ties to the court. It does 
this even as it consistently presents the court as benefiting much more from the 
presence of religious leaders like Vyasatlrtha than the other way around. 

The next debate, which takes place at the court of King Narasa, Saluva 
Narasimha’s successor who was both the founder of the Tuluva dynasty and 
Krsnadevaraya’s father, is even more spectacular. In this case, a thirty-day debate 
takes place between Vyasatlrtha and several opponents, who have been organized 
and led by the same Basava Bhatta from Kalinga. That the king has a vested inter¬ 
est in the debate’s outcome is indicated by textual references, first to his nervous¬ 
ness and then to his relief and inspiration on witnessing Vyasatlrthas eloquence 
and easy win. 7 ° Shortly after this philosophical victory, the Vyasayogicarita makes 
an explicit connection between royal victories in battle and religio-philosophical 
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victories in debate. According to the text, there is an isomorphic relationship be¬ 
tween Vyasatirthas defeat of his philosophical opponents and King Narasa’s defeat 
of more worldly enemies: 

The Lord of Yogis [i.e., Vyasatirtha], victorious against philosophical opponents, and 
the Lord of Men, [i.e., the king], victorious against enemies, were each so munificent 
that they were could have changed places, being mutually endowed with increasing 
compassion, taste, and devotion. 71 

The most significant debate between Vyasatirtha and an opponent from 
Kalinga occurs during Krsnadevarayas reign, when the King of Kalinga him¬ 
self sends an Advaita or monist Vedanta text for Vyasatirtha to respond to. 
Vyasatirtha immediately comments on it, pointing out its various logical flaws. 72 
In response to this, Krsnadevaraya worships Vyasatirtha with a ratnabhiseka or 
a ritual bathing with jewels. This ratnabhiseka, which occurs in the last chap¬ 
ter of the six-chapter text, is considered by the Madhva tradition to be one of 
the greatest gifts that Krsnadevaraya bestowed on Vyasatirtha. It is also the bi¬ 
ography’s climactic moment. The ratnabhiseka ties together many of the text’s 
themes, including Vyasatirthas status as the empire’s kuladevata and the intimate 
connection between Vyasatirthas conduct and the successful functioning of the 
Vijayanagara court. The text’s description of the ratnabhiseka is also important 
for how it references various political realities while subsuming them into a re¬ 
ligious framework. 73 

Krsnadevarayas feelings for Vyasatirtha are expressed in this section by his in¬ 
sistence that he do the abhiseka himself as an act of devotion to Vyasatirtha. The 
passage in which Krsnadevaraya invites Vyasatirtha to come have the ratnabhiseka 
performed by him again refers to Vyasatirtha as Krsnadevarayas “kuladevata” 
or “family deity.” 74 The king performs the ritual himself at his palace, placing 
Vyasatirtha on a seat of gold “like a Rajahamsa on a lotus in Autumn.” 75 The text 
presents Vyasatirtha as acquiescing to the whole notion of a bathing by jewels out 
of kindness to the king, who is his devotee, but emphasizes that Vyasatirtha does 
not agree out of any personal desire for material wealth: “Having thought for just 
a moment, [Vyasatirtha], with a heart full of compassion, out of affection for his 
devotee, came to the King’s court from his ascetic abode.” 76 Vyasatirthas lack of in¬ 
terest in material wealth is further evidenced by what he does with the gems once 
the king has completed the ritual: 

Having had collected into a pile [those gems] that remained after diligently giving 
many away to Brahmins, 77 [Vyasatirtha] the most generous among bhiksus, distrib¬ 
uted those collected [jewels] to [rulers] who had come from all directions, giving 
earrings to chiefs and warriors, upper-arm bracelets to those from Kerala, strings of 
pearls to the Persians, crowns to the Latas, 78 rings to those from Kalinga, bracelets to 
those from Konkan, gold coins to the Turuskas (Turks), crest jewels to the Gaudas, 79 
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rubies to the Colas, jeweled girdles to the Pancalas 80 as well as [other jewels] to rulers 
from other places. 81 

This redistribution of the lavish wealth bestowed on him by Krsnadevaraya is 
a vivid illustration of Vyasatirthas personal indifference to material concerns and 
deepens the impression that Vyasatirthas guidance of the Vijayanagara kings is 
purely spiritual. Indeed, by giving back what has been offered to him in such a 
magnanimous way, Vyasatirtha arguably takes on the role of a deity in a pujd, trans¬ 
forming what was offered to him into prasdd to be distributed among the devotees. 

Yet, the very inclusiveness of Vyasatirthas redistribution of the jewels also high¬ 
lights Vyasatirthas political function at court, even as it makes religiosity more 
prominent. While the list of recipients of these jewels is fairly imprecise, perhaps 
even anachronistic (e.g., the reference to the “Colas”), 82 it does echo actual political 
concerns of the empire. By including rulers and chieftains from conquered areas, 
some of whom we know resented Vijayanagara rule and balked at paying taxes, 83 
the list implies that Vyasatirtha played a role in diplomacy. Indeed, other recipi¬ 
ents include possible members of various sultanates and kingdoms to the north, 
with which the empire had important, if somewhat unstable, diplomatic relations. 
By showing that Vyasatirtha gives away wealth to these various constituents of 
the empire, the Vyasayogicarita again presents his role at court as essential to the 
empire’s effective functioning. 

Thus, the Vyasayogicarita references actual political realities, even as it sub¬ 
sumes such worldly activities into its religious idiom. While such a rhetorical tactic 
gives prominence to Vyasatirthas spiritual authority, that very authority is clearly 
enhanced by its associations with the state. By emphasizing Vyasatirthas long¬ 
standing and centrally significant connection with the Vijayanagara court, the 
Vyasayogicarita underscores the importance of such a connection to the Madhva 
sect’s history. In this way, the text acquiesces to the very political realities it aims to 
present as subservient to religious concerns. 


VYASATIRTHA AND THE VIJAYANAGARA COURT IN 
THE INSCRIPTIONAL RECORD 

While there is a temptation to measure a traditional biography’s truth claims against 
the apparently more disinterested and empirical inscriptional/monumental record, 
a study of these two types of sources on Vyasatirtha actually reveals important points 
of convergence. 84 Many claims in Somanatha’s biography regarding Vyasatirthas 
importance to the court of Krsnadevaraya are substantiated, albeit with different 
specifics and emphases, in the inscriptional record. Of course, the inscriptions 
reveal other aspects of this relationship that are critical to our understanding of it. 
But it is not only the inscriptions’ presumed factuality that differentiates them from 
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the biographies. It is also that reading the inscriptions against the biographies illu¬ 
minates their distinctive institutional discourse and agenda. 

Inscriptions as a genre are often viewed as the most empirical documents we 
have from precolonial India because they record a variety of specific, dated mate¬ 
rial and honorific exchanges between identifiable social agents. Such transactions 
had bearing on individual and communal rights to basic resources such as land 
and water and stipulated other valuable arrangements, such as tax exemptions, that 
obtained between individuals or communities and the state. That the bulk of South 
Indian inscriptions were carved into the walls of religious structures such as temples 
and mathas or were written on copper plates housed in such institutions attests to 
the central role played by religious organizations in such transactions. 85 This means 
that inscriptions provide important data about the interconnections between preco¬ 
lonial South India’s social, political, religious, and economic landscapes. 

Furthermore, while Teslie Orr (2000), Talbot (2001), Mack (2001), and others 
have effectively demonstrated the value of macrostudies of inscriptions to docu¬ 
ment systemic patterns in precolonial South Indian society, inscriptions also have 
biographical value. They can locate a specific individual fairly precisely within his 
or her social, geographic, and monumental landscape. 86 For instance, the fifteen 
inscriptions in which Vyasatirtha appears between 1511 and 1532 establish a time 
line of major events in his life by placing him at particular locations. His receipt 
and redistribution of gifts of land and prasdd to specific individuals, who are often 
identified by name and relevant status markers, illuminates his relationships with 
the royal court, his own disciples, and even members of other sectarian groups. 
Furthermore, by documenting Vyasatirthas arrangement for the construction of 
mathas-, the establishment of related agraharas, or Brahmin settlements; and the 
installation of icons at established temples throughout the empire, the inscriptions 
chart the Madhva sect’s geographic expansion under Vyasatirthas direction. In in¬ 
scriptions where Vyasatirtha uses royally bequeathed resources to fund irrigation 
projects or to pay various local laborers such as basket weavers and oil-lamp sup¬ 
pliers to benefit temple worship, we see how religious institutions and their leaders 
shaped economic development in certain regions. Thus, the inscriptional record 
pertaining to Vyasatirtha highlights both his complex personal relationship with 
the Vijayanagara court and, more broadly, the mathadhipati’s multifaceted role in 
sixteenth-century South Indian society. 87 

Yet while inscriptions provide us with many valuable data, they are also a liter¬ 
ary genre with fixed formulae for presenting events. As Talbot has demonstrated, 
established conventions (or subversions thereof) for self-presentation in inscrip¬ 
tions reveal important information about a society’s values as well as a particular 
donor’s social aspirations. 88 For instance, while inscriptions recording royal dona¬ 
tions typically praise the martial prowess of the king’s entire lineage in a formulaic 
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manner, they also reveal which conquests were of particular significance to a given 
king’s conception of his authority and efforts to establish his legitimacy in a certain 
region. 89 Inscriptions referring to Krsnadevaraya clearly show that his conquest of 
Kalinga was particularly significant to his donations to the temple at Tirupati, a 
significance that, as we have seen, is echoed in the Vyasayogicarita. 90 

That the prasasti or panegyric portion of Krsnadevarayas inscriptions almost 
always tacks back and forth between praising his martial prowess and praising his 
generosity in supporting religious institutions is also significant. The list of these 
institutions is fairly consistent throughout the inscriptional record and includes 
an array of Saiva and Vaisnava temples, most of which are located in what is now 
Tamilnadu and in southern Andhra Pradesh, that are still well known today, in 
large part because they were royally patronized. While such inscriptional rhetoric 
has been generally interpreted as attesting to Krsnadevarayas much-vaunted ecu¬ 
menism, it also underscores Krsnadevarayas double-sided stewardship as being 
rooted in both military might and constructive donations to religious institutions. 
This is evident in the following inscription: 

Overcome by his glory, the sun sinks into the western ocean as if quite unable to en¬ 
dure the distress of mind. As if fearing that the seven oceans would provide a refuge 
to his enemies, they were dried up by the clouds of dust raised by the earth, trampled 
to pieces by his horsemen, but were formed again by the measureless streams poured 
out with his great gifts— brahmanda , svarnameru and others. As though, in order 
that the foundations and wealth he had given might be long enjoyed, he sought to 
stay the chariot of the sun and to provide resting places for the gods, by erecting pil¬ 
lars stretching like mountain-peaks in the sky filled with the accounts of his victori¬ 
ous expeditions to each point of the compass and with the names of his titles. Going 
round and round Kanchi, Srisailam, Sonachala, Kanakasabha, Venkatadri and other 
places, often and in various temples and holy places, for his well-being in the present 
and future, did he again and again bestow, in accordance with the sdstras , various 
great gifts like mans weight in gold, together with the other grants associated with 
such gifts. 91 

The fact that the above inscription balances out the destructive side of 
Krsnadevarayas rule with the constructive nature of his donations to religious 
institutions is not mere rhetoric in that these seemingly distinct royal activities 
were two sides of the same coin. Krsnadevarayas patronage of temples and other 
religious institutions such as mathas helped to rebuild and integrate conquered 
areas by developing these regions economically in ways that also linked them cul¬ 
turally to the state. The irrigation of dry land or of land negatively affected by 
warfare, alluded to in the above inscription, was a significant part of this economic 
and cultural integration. In fact, the account of Portuguese traveler Nunes of the 
movement of Krsnadevarayas cavalry speaks of the desiccating impact this had on 
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waterways throughout the Deccan. Speaking of the movement of Krsnadevarayas 
troops toward the famous siege of “Radiol” (Raichur), Nunes had this to say: “On 
which route was seen a wonderful thing, namely that on passing a river which, 
when they reached it, came half-way up to the knee, before half the people had 
passed it was totally dry without a drop of water; and they went about in the sand 
of it making pits to find some water.” 92 Thus, the prasasti portions’ consistent ref¬ 
erences to Krsnadevarayas horses’ hooves drying up oceans by kicking up too 
much dust are not mere hyperbole. Nor is their claim that Krsnadevaraya rectified 
this situation by commissioning abhisekas, or the ritual bathing of icons of temple 
deities, that is, by patronizing religious activity at temples that often included 
irrigating dry land. 

Furthermore, while Krsnadevarayas inscriptions typically list several temples 
located in territories that were already somewhat integrated into the empire and 
which had an established history of Vijayanagara patronage, they likely publicize 
this facet of Krsnadevarayas stewardship precisely to quell rebellion. Indeed, while 
many of Krsnadevarayas most impressive military achievements involved a north¬ 
ward expansion of the empire, he was also concerned about the rebellious local 
chieftains and heavily militarized nayakas, or overlords, throughout his holdings, 
particularly those in Andhra Pradesh and the northern Tamil country. 93 As map 4 
indicates, a few of the temples that Krsnadevaraya is typically praised for visit¬ 
ing and supporting through donations are located along or within the contested 
northern border zone. But the rest are within the Tamil and Telugu country. 94 The 
economic significance of this region, linked as it was to overseas trade routes with 
Southeast Asia and inhabited by productive weaving communities who drove a 
thriving textile industry, required the Vijayanagara court’s constant surveillance. 
Furthermore, Mack has shown that several of these royally patronized temples 
were situated along important military routes that linked major forts throughout 
the southern peninsula. 95 Thus, the connection between Krsnadevarayas might as 
a conqueror and his generosity as a donor to temples speaks of the actual role that 
royal temple donation played in conflict prevention and resolution in this period. 
At the same time, this connection hints at the multifaceted role that a sectarian 
leader like Vyasatirtha, who managed some of these donations, would have played 
in sixteenth-century Vijayanagara society. 

Indeed, it was not only at temples that mathadhipatis performed their role 
of implementing certain features of the royal court’s agenda. Royal donations to 
mathadhipatis often resulted in the construction of new monastic institutions or 
mathas and the establishment of subsidiary agraharas, or settlements of nonascet¬ 
ic Brahmin families, who could interface with the matha and the local community. 
Particularly when the integration of newly conquered or rebellious regions took 
place, Krsnadevaraya regularly donated land to sectarian leaders to found free¬ 
standing mathas or to establish a matha on an existing temple’s premises. Such 
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gifts simultaneously expanded a given sect’s institutional network into new ter¬ 
ritories and created unofficial outposts of the empire. 

In Vyasatirtha’s case, the inscriptional record indicates that over the course of 
many years, he received much land from the court within an established orbit of 
Madhvaism, that is, the region between Mysore and Bangalore where Vyasatlrtha 
himself was born and raised. 96 By dividing up these royally gifted lands among his 
disciples in the establishment of sectarian institutions, Vyasatlrtha consolidated 
his inner circle of followers and shored up the institutional underpinnings of his 
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specific community. For instance, in 1523, Vyasatirtha used royally bequeathed 
land in the region of his teacher Brahmanyatirtha’s brndavana, or tomb, to install 
thirty-two of his students. In the process, he renamed the village “Brahmanyapuri” 
after his teacher and thereby laid claim to the territory in the name of his sect. 97 
(This gift is identified on map 3 as “Abbur Matha.”) The fact that these gifts of vil¬ 
lages brought with them perpetual rights to natural resources basically guaranteed 
the sect’s continued existence in a given area. Indeed, a refrain found in almost 
every inscription recording such gifts is that the land and all its wealth are to be 
enjoyed “by [Vyasatirtha’s] students and their students so long as there are the 
moon and the stars.” 98 

Yet while this region between Mysore and Bangalore was of historic and sym¬ 
bolic significance to the Madhva community, it was also strategically significant to 
Krsnadevaraya who, between 1509 and 1511, seized several important forts there, 
including Srirangapatna and Sivasamudra, from the chiefs of the powerful Um- 
mattur family. 99 By helping Vyasatirtha shore up his institutional network there, 
Krsnadevaraya also created loyalist strongholds. Vyasatirtha also received land 
from Krsnadevaraya in more far-flung locations, often subsequent to a recent con¬ 
quest. For instance, in 1511, Vyasatirtha received a village and several hamlets near 
Kanchi, only four months after Krsnadevaraya successfully put down rebellions 
by the Sambuvarayas in that region. 100 In 1521, a couple of months after defeating 
the Adil Shahis of the Bijapur Sultanate at the battle of Raichur, Krsnadevaraya 
gave Vyasatirtha land in the Raichur doab for the establishment of a matha . 101 
(See Kannerumadugu on map 3.) Later sources indicate that the Madhva matha 
that Vyasatirtha established north of the capital enjoyed the allegiance of a lo¬ 
cal nonmonastic Madhva elite with explicit positions of authority, such as that of 
despdnde or “revenue collector,” in the Vijayanagara administration. 102 

By giving land to a mathadhipati to construct a new matha in a recently con¬ 
quered or reconquered area, the court helped to expand the sect’s institutional net¬ 
work precisely by placing loyal subjects in these unstable regions. 103 Smaller and 
less ornate than temples and built of lighter, perishable materials, mathas could 
be constructed quickly. Many of their residents could be transplanted easily into 
new locations because they had severed family ties in becoming samnyasins and 
because, unlike temple servants, they were not charged with the care of a deity in¬ 
stalled in a specific location. While ascetics by this period were typically organized 
into orders affiliated with specific institutions, mathas were still fairly mobile. They 
could branch off from their central organizations and put down roots, banyan¬ 
like, in new localities. In doing so, they could import not only religious sensibilities 
and intellectual practices but also new economic and political structures into con¬ 
quered regions. Thus, the matha ’s mobility was highly useful to the court. 

Yet while these features of the matha distinguished it from the temple, mathas 
were advantageous to the court in part for the way in which they replicated some 
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of the temple’s functions. 104 Not only would articles needed by the matha for daily 
life be supplied by the local labor force but the construction of a matha in a given 
area was often accompanied by the irrigation of land and by arrangements with 
local farmers to supply some of this increase in produce to the matha. While ir¬ 
rigation and increased farming had the potential to displace some individuals and 
privileged elite patterns of food consumption, 105 they also enabled the develop¬ 
ment of new economic networks. Furthermore, the food generated this way would 
have been used to feed the matha’s residents and as offerings in rituals that would 
have been partially returned to the local population in the form of prasad . 106 

Indeed, mathas in this period took on many of the ritual trappings of temples 
but transformed them in subtle ways that made them more sectarian. Not only did 
mathas conduct the worship of icons of deities installed on their premises (such 
as one sees at the Madhva-run “Krsna” matha in Udupi) 107 but they also encour¬ 
aged the worship of brndavanas (also known as samadhis ) or tombs containing the 
mortal remains of prominent samnyasins in the sect’s lineage. lo8 (See ch. 4, figs. 2 
and 4-9.) By taking on some of the temples’ functionality but connecting it to 
their sectarian identity, mathas simultaneously increased their local prominence 
and implemented the court’s agenda of economically developing and culturally 
integrating these regions. 

If the matha came to function somewhat as a temple, it also mimicked certain 
features of the royal court. Inscriptional records indicate that many of the em¬ 
blems of the royal court’s power and authority were replicated in the mathas that 
Vyasatirtha established. For example, Vyasatirtha is referred to as “Vyasaraya,” or 
“King Vyasa” (as he is more popularly known throughout Karnataka even today), 
in a 1513 Kannada inscription from the Vitthala Temple in the Vijayanagara capi¬ 
tal. 109 This is only the second inscription in which Vyasatirtha appears. His teacher 
Srlpadaraya, head of the Madhva matha in Mulbagal, is also referred to in this way, 
indicating that it was the office of the mathadhipati and not Vyasatirtha himself 
that was likened to the sovereign. 110 

While titles such as “Lord” and “Ruler” had long been used to refer to religious 
leaders in South India, 111 Vijayanagara-era mathas further established an explicit 
connection between themselves and the court by taking on tutelary deities of royal 
significance. Inscriptions documenting Krsnadevaraya’s gifts to Vyasatirtha ha¬ 
bitually mention one of two possible witnessing deities, Virupaksa or Vitthala, 
who were the respective signatory deities of the empire. 112 But there is often a third 
deity mentioned in those inscriptions where Vyasatirtha establishes a matha: the 
deity Ramacandra, whose protection is often sought for the arrangements detailed 
in the inscription and who is often given shares in the land grant. 113 This choice 
of Ramacandra as a tutelary deity for these Madhva mathas seems significant. A 
large Ramacandra temple, the first of its kind, was built in the Vijayanagara capital 
in the fifteenth century near the living quarters of the royal family. While this was 
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likely a private temple, it played a conspicuous role in public festivals such as the 
Mahanavami, in which royal and divine authority were explicitly linked. 114 

Thus, by using courtly emblems and titles, mathadhipatis like Vyasatirtha as¬ 
serted both their power in a given region and their ties to the Vijayanagara court. 
Mathas’ similarities to temples enabled them to foster a certain type of economic 
development in the local community that bore the imprint of Vijayanagara courtly 
tastes, while their small size, simple construction, and mobile residents made it 
possible to implement this economic development fairly quickly. Mathas and their 
leaders had no official courtly roles, but their presence in a given area was often 
accompanied by the development of a local secular power structure that was af¬ 
filiated with both the matha and the court. In all these ways, royal gifts of land 
to Vyasatirtha fostered a certain type of economic growth that facilitated politi¬ 
cal integration of recently conquered or rebellious territories while also spreading 
Madhvaism into new regions. 

Despite these intimate connections between the Vijayanagara court and the 
sectarian matha, the extent to which the court was invested in the intellectual 
practices and doctrinal particularities that were central to the matha’s existence 
is unclear. The inscriptional records praise sectarian leaders not just in a generic 
manner for their knowledge of the Vedas or their erudition but also specifically for 
their doctrinal stance. Vyasatirtha is referred to in royal edicts by such epithets as 
“tattvavadi” or one who espouses a realist epistemology as well as a pluralistic on¬ 
tology. He is also regularly called “a jewel in the lotus of Madhvacaryas teachings” 
in reference to his guru-sisya lineage. Finally, the most commonly repeated epithet 
in the inscriptions invokes Vyasatirtha’s devotional orientation towards Visnu: 
“Vaisnavagamasiddhantasthapana.” This Sanskrit compound, meaning “establish- 
er of Vaisnavism’s true philosophy,” attests to Vyasatirtha’s identity as a polemicist 
against other systems of thought, including other forms of Vaisnavism. 115 

Through such epithets detailing specific features of the recipients identity, 
the court acknowledged the importance of Brahmin sectarian formations and 
implied that these formations lent meaning to royal gifts. But we also know that 
the Vijayanagara court, especially that of Krsnadevaraya, patronized a variety of 
Vyasatirtha’s sectarian rivals and praised these leaders in different but just as ro¬ 
bust terms. Moreover, the broad use of the term guru in the royal inscriptions to 
refer to many recipients of royal patronage suggests that the court kept its religious 
options open. 116 This openness in part attests to the court’s ecumenism, but it may 
also imply that the court was aware of potential intersectarian rivalries that its 
patronage could foster. Indeed, some inscriptional records indicate that the court 
not only acknowledged but also occasionally manipulated such intersectarian dy¬ 
namics when circumstances warranted it. 

One possible example of this can be seen at the large Vaisnava temple com¬ 
plex at Tirupati-Tirumala. Here, in 1524, Krsnadevaraya gave Vyasatirtha three 
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house sites on which to construct two mathas. Two of these sites are located on top 
of the hill in Tirumala, near what was then the most important Vaisnava shrine 
in South India, the Sri Venakatesvara mandir . 117 The third site is at the hill’s bot¬ 
tom, in the town of Tirupati, near the ritually related (and also royally patronized) 
Govindarajasvami temple. 

The significant implications of this gift will be explored in depth in chapter 4. 
The main thing to acknowledge here is that, by giving Vyasatirtha this land, 
Krsnadevaraya inserted Madhva Brahmins, who had no previous official role at 
Tirupati, into the affairs of one of the most important redistributive centers of 
wealth and honors in the Vijayanagara Empire. That he did so at some cost to the 
Srivaisnavas, who had long controlled the temples’ ritual programs and related 
wealth and prestige, illuminates both the competitive nature of Hindu sectarian 
relations in this period and the role royal patronage played in that competition. 

The region in and around Tirupati was one with which the Tuluva dynasty in 
general and Krsnadevaraya in particular worked to solidify alliances. The estab¬ 
lishment of strong relationships with the local community in southern Andhra 
enabled Vijayanagara kings to monitor both rebellious local populations and the 
empire’s own heavily militarized but occasionally rogue ndyakas or overlords. 
Establishing footholds in this region also enabled Vijayanagara kings to remain 
within striking distance of those sites in modern-day Andhra Pradesh and Telan- 
gana that were often contested by the Gajapati kingdom ruling in Kalinga. To these 
ends, the Tuluva dynasty (1505-65) extended Saluva Narasimha’s policy of funnel- 
ing economic developments through the Vaisnava temples at Tirupati, the facili¬ 
tation of which was placed mainly in the hands of Srivaisnava sectarian leaders. 
Thus, royal patronage of these temples at Tirupati simultaneously increased the 
temples’ importance and consolidated Srivaisnava control over them. 

Yet it is also in this region that some of the most important material trans¬ 
actions between Vyasatirtha and Krsnadevaraya are documented. Whatever 
Krsnadevaraya’s reasons were for inserting the Madhvas into the power structure 
at Tirupati-Tirumala, the inscriptions go on to indicate that, subsequent to re¬ 
ceiving this gift and constructing his two monasteries, Vyasatirtha took steps to 
promote an active role for Madhvas in temple affairs. 118 He constructed mandapas 
or covered pavilions in front of both of his mathas at which the Madhvas regularly 
distributed prasad. Vyasatirtha thereby replicated temple rituals at his mathas in 
a manner that explicitly linked these activities and their attendant religious and 
social implications to his particular sect. 

Yet, while such gestures undoubtedly increased Madhvaism’s prominence in 
the region, an achievement of lasting significance to the Madhva sect, they did 
so in large part by benefiting various local groups. This was exactly what the 
king intended. Vyasatirtha’s arrangements to irrigate land and to supply produce 
and other items, such as lamps and oil, to the temples established long-standing 
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economic relationships between Madhva Brahmins and various labor groups in 
this region. Insofar as this promoted economic vitality and political stability, it was 
in the king’s best interests. 

However, there are some inscriptional indications that Vyasatirtha was so suc¬ 
cessful at building up local support that Krsnadevaraya actually worked to rein him 
in and remind the local populace of who was behind Vyasatirtha’s munificence. 
This is evidenced in a land endowment in the Chittoor district (where Tirupati is 
also located) given by Krsnadevaraya to Vyasatirtha in 1526. This gift is recorded 
on a Sanskrit copper plate inscription, referred to in Epigraphia Indica, vol. 31 as the 
Kamalapur Plates of Krishnadevaraya. This inscription documents Krsnadevarayas 
gift to Vyasatirtha of the village of Bettakonda, together with several lesser 
hamlets. 119 It indicates that the village was popularly known as “Vyasasamudra,” 
or “Vyasa’s Ocean,” in reference to a large tank that Vyasatirtha had earlier con¬ 
structed in the area (see map 3). It maybe that the earlier Tirupati inscription (from 
November 1524), which records that Vyasatirtha arranged for the excavation of 
tanks and channels in the temple villages for the purpose of producing more goods 
to be donated to the deity, refers to what was to become Vyasasamudra. The 1526 
Kamalapur copper plates imply that Krsnadevaraya gave this land to Vyasatirtha as 
a reward for his having developed it. However, the inscription also documents the 
fact that the village will now be called Krsnarayapura, after the king. 120 This may 
indicate that, although Krsnadevaraya was rewarding Vyasatirtha for his work to 
irrigate the area and thereby promote its economic well-being, he was also putting 
Vyasatirtha in his rightful place. The tank of Vyasasamudra would not exist were it 
not for the king’s patronage and, therefore, the village popularly known as Vyasa’s 
Ocean should also be called King Krsna’s Town. 

Thus, the inscriptional record suggests that kings relied on sectarian leaders to 
manage gifts intended to develop strategic locations of the empire economically 
but that kings also felt somewhat anxious about this reliance. This anxiety was due 
to the fact that the sectarian leaders who managed these gifts could become quite 
prominent locally, potentially increasing their autonomy and eclipsing the fame 
of the king. The Kamalapur copper plate inscription suggests that the king could 
be uneasy about the extent to which mathas functioned as alternative institutions 
of power. He was therefore willing to exert his influence over sectarian religious 
activity, if the circumstances warranted it. 

Yet it is also true that the inscriptional record documenting Krsnadevarayas 
gifts to Vyasatirtha supports much of what the traditional Madhva biographies say 
about the relationship between royal and religious authority. For example, the re¬ 
distribution of royal wealth that sectarian leaders routinely implemented accord¬ 
ing to the inscriptional record is echoed in the ratnabhiseka that takes place in 
the Vyasayogicarita. Of course, the inscriptional record documents a much more 
limited version of this than the Vyasayogicarita, wherein Vyasatirtha redistributes 
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jewels to an array of constituents that encompasses almost the entirety of the em¬ 
pire’s territorial holdings and diplomatic spheres. However, this is not such an 
exaggeration if we regard the map of places where Vyasatirtha receives royally 
bequeathed land (map 3) nor if we take into account the increasing significance of 
the Tirupati region and its religious institutions to the empire’s statecraft. 


THE ROLE OF MATHADHIPATIS IN KRSNADEVARAYA’S 
CONCEPT OF NlTI 

Our final source that sheds light on the role of sectarian leaders at Krsnadevaraya’s 
court is the Telugu-language 121 poem the Amuktamalyada, a text that seems 
to have been authored by the emperor himself. 122 This text arguably displays 
Krsnadevaraya’s Srivaisnava leanings in that the Amuktamalyada concerns the life 
stories of two significant Alvars, or Srivaisnava saints, who are considered among 
the founders of this Visnu devotional tradition. Meanwhile, the text makes no 
specific mention of Vyasatirtha or the Madhvas, undercutting some of the sectar¬ 
ian sources’ claims in favor of Vyasatirtha’s preeminence at Krsnadevaraya’s court. 
However, Krsnadevaraya makes some important generalized statements about the 
proper role of religious leaders to an effective king’s statecraft. These statements 
reveal that the emperor saw all Hindu sectarian leaders in a similar light, thereby 
explaining the prominence of Vyasatirtha in the courtly inscriptional record de¬ 
spite the king’s Srivaisnava leanings. 

The chapter of the Amuktamalyada. that is most relevant to our purposes is 
the one on Rajaniti or “royal leadership/statecraft.” This chapter appears in a 
much longer framing story that involves, in part, the famous Srivaisnava teacher 
Yamunacarya; in this portion of the text Yamunacarya has taken on the role of 
king. 123 The premise of this chapter is that Yamunacarya has decided to renounce 
the world and turn his kingdom over to his son. Before doing so, he wants to 
impart some of his hard-earned political wisdom. In a recent study of the text, 
V. N. Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam suggest there is a “constant preoccupa¬ 
tion in the work with the desire of the king to renounce,” 124 attesting perhaps 
to the simultaneous intimacy and tension between renunciants and royals that 
we have noted in our other sixteenth-century sources. While some might argue 
that this tension between dharma and moksa is perennial in Indian history, Rao, 
Shulman, and Subrahmanyam maintain that, in the Amuktamalyada, “[a] dis¬ 
tinction is drawn—perhaps for the first time in South India—between the king 
as individual, with his individual inclinations and exigencies, and the kingship 
as institution (which has to go on at all costs).” 125 Furthermore, while the con¬ 
text in which this political wisdom is proffered is somewhat mythical and the 
Rajaniti chapter invokes many established literary tropes and inherited concep¬ 
tual frameworks in making its points, Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam also 
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note that the chapter is replete with realistic and often quite personal observa¬ 
tions about the king’s role: 

This is no arm-chair pontificating but a largely practical synthesis reflecting the po¬ 
litical, economic and institutional changes of the early sixteenth century. Still, highly 
individualized statements that can be attributed directly to the books author do al¬ 
ternate with verses that seem to be lifted from standard mti-texts about politics and 
kingship. Nonetheless, we are left with a total impression of a unique concoction of 
pragmatic wisdom, specific constraints, an inherited normative politics, and a medi¬ 
tative sensibility capable of formulating something entirely new . 126 

In terms of what he has to say about traditional religious leaders in the Rajanlti 
chapter, Krsnadevaraya draws a distinction between Brahmins of a more laukika 
or worldly bent and those who are more explicitly involved in religious matters. 
With respect to the former, Krsnadevaraya advocates relying heavily on such 
Brahmins to command his forts, a documented Vijayanagara practice that Stein 
has portrayed as an innovative and effective means for preventing the increasingly 
militarized ndyakas, or overloads in the empire’s employ, from getting too power¬ 
ful. 127 Krsnadevaraya discusses this practice in the following verse: 

Make trustworthy Brahmins 
The commanders of your forts 
And give them just enough troops, 

To protect these strongholds, 

Lest they become too threatening. 128 

Stein’s analysis of this practice highlights the practical benefits of installing in 
these positions nonlocal Brahmins, who had a limited sense of personal entitlement 
to rule and fewer local connections. Hence, they had a greater sense of allegiance 
to the king. However, Krsnadevaraya’s justification for this practice, articulated in 
the Rajanlti chapter, invokes fairly generic notions of dharma and thus a somewhat 
conventional view of Brahminical identity. Krsnadevaraya maintains that Brahmin 
commanders will conduct themselves admirably precisely because they have stud¬ 
ied the dharmasastras and want to avoid being shamed before those they consider 
their social inferiors, the Ksatriyas and Sudras: 

The king will often benefit by putting a Brahmin in charge, 

For he knows both the laws of Manu and his own dharma. 

And from fear of being mocked 
By Kshatriyas and Sudras, 

He will stand up to all difficulties. 129 

Krsnadevaraya’s discussion of what constitutes dharmic knowledge of Brahmin 
commanders and how this might actually influence statecraft remains vague, despite 
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his specific reference to the Laws of Manu. However, it does support the general 
notion, expressed rhetorically in both Somanatha’s biography of Vyasatirtha and the 
inscriptional records documenting Vyasatirtha’s relationship with the Vijayanagara 
court, that the inherited ideals of kingship articulated in Sanskrit texts did influ¬ 
ence practical reality on some level. 

In terms of the role of the more explicitly religious Brahmins in Krsnadevarayas 
conception of Niti, the text makes the following, disparaging remarks: 

If you are partial to learning, 
and give lands and money away to the learned, 
mendicants, monks and men with matted hair 
will become swollen-headed. 

Famines, sickness and infant deaths will increase. 

Just show devotion to the learned, 

and if they resent their poverty—don’t be concerned. 130 

Here, Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam surmise that Krsnadevaraya is referring 
to the mathadhipatis. However, despite the text’s disparagement of those religious 
men who might become “swollen-headed” from receiving too much royal patron¬ 
age, Krsnadevaraya elsewhere advocates giving money to Brahmins and temples 
as money that is “well spent” (v. 262). He also talks about bad omens requiring gifts 
to Brahmins as well as publicly displayed patronage of Brahmin-controlled forms 
of religiosity such as “fire rites” (v. 271). 

Thus, while Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam argue rightly that Krsnadevaraya 
draws a distinction between two sets of Brahmins, that distinction is in some 
ways porous. In Krsnadevarayas estimation, Brahmins who are engaged in more 
secular pursuits apparently still adhere to conventional notions of dharma, while 
those who are more overtly religious, such as mathadhipatis, maybe power hun¬ 
gry. Indeed, we know from the inscriptional record, that Krsnadevaraya relied on 
both sets of Brahmins for implementing his statecraft. We also know, from the 
Kamalapur copper plate inscription of 1526 and from inscriptions in Tirupati, that 
Krsnadevaraya acted to regulate those sectarian leaders who he felt might be de¬ 
veloping autonomous spheres of power and influence. 

Thus, while the king speaks disparagingly about the mathadhipatis getting 
“swollen heads” if they are too heavily patronized, he does in fact make them pow¬ 
erful by placing a tremendous amount of wealth in their hands through donations 
to temples and mathas under their control. This is exactly why Krsnadevaraya 
expresses concern about them in the Rajaniti chapter of his Amuktamalyada. Like 
our other sources, the Amuktamalyada portrays the royal and religious realms as 
distinct but intimately linked in terms of the authority each holds. For that very 
reason, relations between the two forms of authority could be fraught. 
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CONCLUSION 

The inscriptional, biographical, monumental, and literary sources discussed in this 
chapter offer up different perspectives on the relationship between Krsnadevaraya 
and Vyasatirtha and, by extension, the relationship between royal and religious au¬ 
thority in sixteenth-century Vijayanagara. The Vyasayogicarita sublimates its con¬ 
cerns with worldly affairs and the dependence of the sectarian leader on the court’s 
largesse by placing all such references into a predominantly religious framework. In 
such a framework, the religious leader is indifferent to worldly matters and receives 
royal gifts only to share them with others, even as the text presents Vyasatirtha’s rela¬ 
tionship with the court as central to his life story Meanwhile, the inscriptions present 
religious institutions as a critically important arena for Vijayanagara statecraft but not 
always for the same reasons provided by the biographical tradition. Krsnadevarayas 
gifts to sectarian leaders seem to have been motivated by a variety of factors, some of 
which were religious and devotional while others had to do with managing his politi¬ 
cal and economic relations with various constituents. Indeed, on some occasions, the 
king seems to have used his patronage to assert his authority over religious leaders 
and their institutions, either to manage or stir up conflicts between them. Finally, 
Krsnadevarayas own statements on statecraft in his Amuktamalyada support the 
general impression, common to all the sources, that royal support of religious activ¬ 
ity was not only beneficial to Brahmin sectarian groups but also a key component of 
the king’s statecraft. Precisely because of this, however, the king had to be judicious 
regarding how much patronage he gave, and to whom, in order to avoid ceding too 
much authority to alternative institutions of power. 

The fact that the sources discussed above hold somewhat different perspectives 
on the relationship between royal and religious authority reflects the distinctive 
social locations of the texts’ producers and intended audiences. At the same time, 
where the sources share perspectives and display mutual influences, they reveal 
the complicated links between Krsnadevarayas court and the religious communi¬ 
ties he patronized. Thus, reading these sources in light of each other highlights the 
variety of perspectives held by different historical agents and, hence, the complex 
relationship between religious and royal institutional cultures during this period. 

Finally, while my reading of the extant records implies that Vyasatirtha was 
particularly adept at situating his sect advantageously in this system, I have also 
alluded to the important role played by other sectarian groups, such as the Smartas 
and the Srivaisnavas, at the Vijayanagara court. Since the court relied on religious 
institutions to implement key features of its statecraft, its patronage of many dif¬ 
ferent sectarian groups is not surprising. Yet this very ecumenism also seems to 
have created a competitive environment that affected the formulation of distinct 
sectarian identities and the dynamics of intersectarian relationships. In the follow¬ 
ing chapter, we turn to an examination of such issues. 


3 


Sectarian Rivalries at an 
Ecumenical Court 

Vyasatlrtha, Advaita Vedanta, and the Smarta Brahmins 


In the previous chapter, we saw that mathas and their leaders performed various 
economic, political, and social functions for the royal court. Both as freestand¬ 
ing institutions and through their affiliations with temples, mathas irrigated and 
developed land, redistributed its produce as prasad, engaged in economic transac¬ 
tions with local laborers, and took on courtly emblems and titles. Through such 
activities, mathas and their leaders integrated newly conquered and rebellious ter¬ 
ritories more firmly into the empire while increasing their own social prominence. 

But mathas were also educational and religious facilities, and their leaders cul¬ 
tivated qualities that were valued by their constituents for reasons having little to 
do with the court and its agenda. These qualities could include knowledge of sa¬ 
cred texts, ritual aptitude, devotional fervor, and intellectual prowess displayed in 
debates with proponents of rival systems of thought. Certainly Vyasatirthas fame 
is rooted not only in his reputation as an advisor to several Vijayanagara kings 
but also in the intellectual project articulated in his writings. This project was 
multifaceted. It consisted, in large part, of a revamped presentation of Madhvas 
teachings that bolstered the systems realistic pluralism and distinctive form of 
Vaisnava devotionalism through new methods of argumentation developed in 
the navya-nydya or the “new dialectics.” 1 It also consisted of an incisive polemic 
against the two alternative forms of Vedanta being advanced by other Brahmin 
sects in Vyasatirthas milieu and, not coincidentally, of a historical doxography of 
the arguments internal to those systems. 2 Of the three major works Vyasatlrtha 
authored, 3 two are centrally concerned with criticizing the Advaita or nondual¬ 
ist Vedanta advocated by the Smarta Brahmins and the Visistadvaita Vedanta or 
qualified nondualism advocated by the Srivaisnavas. These sects held established 
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positions of power at the Vijayanagara court; that of the Smartas was particu¬ 
larly long-standing. A central goal of this chapter will be to explore the ways in 
which Vyasatirtha’s polemics against his Vedantin intellectual rivals, especially the 
Smartas, were related to his increasingly close ties to Vijayanagara royals. 

Indeed, royal patronage not only enhanced the regional authority of 
mathadhipatis and the social prominence of their institutions, it also facilitated 
the spread of their ideas. As we saw in chapter 2, biographies of sectarian leaders 
assume the importance of strong ties to the court for a sectarian community’s 
success, even as such texts deny worldly motivation to religious mendicants. This 
“success” could be measured in part by the spread of a given sect’s teachings into 
new regions. The digvijaya genre’s emphasis on all-India philosophical conquest 
attests to the fact that sectarian communities sought to convert others to their 
systems of thought. Of course, the dominance of this literary motif does not mean 
that actual “conversion” required radically rejecting one’s former religious iden¬ 
tity and intellectual affiliations. As I will show in this and subsequent chapters. 
Brahmin sectarian communities shared boundaries that were not only porous, but 
malleable. However, the digvijaya literature’s glorification of doctrinal debate sug¬ 
gests that convincing others of the unique correctness of one’s own system was 
important. 4 Indeed, this literature portrays these doctrinal victories as a form of 
“world conquest,” implying that the spread of a given sect’s ideas also promoted 
that sect’s worldly stature. While the philosophical literature of the period is much 
more reticent about the social and political contexts in which its authors operated, 
its general preoccupation with polemics (and even to some extent with doxogra- 
phy) indicates that sectarian leaders sought to challenge the philosophical stand¬ 
ing of other sectarian groups. These leaders were often receiving royal patronage 
and, in that capacity, acting as state agents, which implies that ties to the royal 
court encouraged sectarian doctrinal competition. This is suggestive of an inti¬ 
mate relationship between a matha’s worldly activities and its intellectual ones. 

Thus, while our previous chapter focused on Vyasatirtha’s role as an institu¬ 
tional administrator of mafhas and as an advisor to a series of Vijayanagara kings, 
this chapter will link those roles to his intellectual activities with respect to oth¬ 
er Vedanta sects. In particular, it will examine Vyasatirtha’s critique of Advaita 
Vedanta, especially its doctrine of jivanmukti or liberation from samsara while 
still embodied, and how this critique reflects Vyasatirtha’s challenge to the Smarta 
Brahmins’ historical dominance at court. As will be discussed in some detail be¬ 
low, the Smarta Advaita matha at Sringeri enjoyed a close relationship with the 
Vijayanagara court from a very early date. This patronage enabled Sringeri Smarta 
Advaitins to establish an affiliation with the Virtipaksa temple, which was the im¬ 
perial capital’s most prominent shrine because it housed the empire’s tutelary deity. 
The Advaita Vedanta doctrine of jivanmukti or “liberation while living” may have 
helped to buttress the Smartas’ worldly standing, by implying that some ascetic 
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Smarta leaders had achieved a special spiritual state that granted them access to 
otherwise unknowable truths. Vyasatirthas claim that this traditionally Advaita 
concept makes more sense in his own system of thought could have been a way of 
undercutting the authority of the Smarta gurus at court and making a bid for that 
authority on the part of Madhva teachers. 

The effectiveness of Vyasatirthas doctrinal criticisms of Advaita is evident in 
the extensive response they elicited. For the duration of the sixteenth and well into 
the seventeenth centuries, proponents of Advaita Vedanta composed both direct 
and indirect responses to Vyasatirthas works. As far north as Varanasi, the Ad- 
vaitin intellectual Madhusudana Sarasvati (fl. 1550) composed an innovative form 
of commentary: a line-by-line response opposing the anti-Advaita arguments in 
Vyasatirthas magnum opus, the Nyayamrta. In the South, the late sixteenth cen¬ 
tury witnessed some particularly vituperative criticisms of Dvaita thought, as Ad- 
vaitin authors like Appayya DIksita composed the Madhvatantramukhamardana 
or Crushing the Face ofMadhva’s System. 5 

While these responses attest to the acuity of Vyasatirthas anti-Advaita polem¬ 
ics, the intensity and duration of Advaitin responses to Vyasatirthas philosophical 
arguments also represent a reaction to the Dvaitins social prominence at Vijaya- 
nagara. This prominence is substantiated by the inscriptional and monumental 
records examined in the previous chapter, which indicate that Vyasatirtha used 
courtly patronage to expand the Madhva sects geographical reach and, corre¬ 
spondingly, its social significance. If we consider that some of Vyasatirthas phil¬ 
osophical arguments against Advaita were made almost verbatim by the earlier 
Madhva author Visnudasacarya (1390-1440?), 6 it seems likely that Vyasatirthas 
courtly eminence, insofar as it spread the Dvaita schools institutional network 
and, in turn, its doctrines, contributed to his intellectual fame. This fame made his 
cogent, detailed criticisms of other forms of Vedanta impossible to ignore. 

Yet while royal patronage clearly shaped and promoted Vedanta mathas’ intel¬ 
lectual production, the extent to which intersectarian doctrinal debates influenced 
royal behavior, including royal patronage of sectarian institutions, is less clear. Evi¬ 
dence that the Vijayanagara court was invested in Brahminical intellectual activity 
can be found in scattered references to royal support in Brahmin texts, a notable 
example being the Sringeri Smarta Brahmin Sayana’s claim that Vijayanagara kings 
patronized his commentary on the Vedas. (This will be discussed in greater depth 
below.) There are also inscriptional records in which royals praise mathadhipatis 
for their doctrinal affiliations, knowledge, and erudition, thereby implying there 
was royal awareness of doctrinal divisions between sectarian communities. That 
philosophical debates between sectarian groups were witnessed by royals and, to 
some extent, performed for them is also attested to in many literary sources, such 
as Somanathas biography of Vyasatirtha. While such sources have their biases, 
other less partisan sources, such as debate manuals, indicate that these intellectual 
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engagements were regulated by established rules. 7 This suggests not only a degree 
of public scrutiny of these events but also that real stakes could be attached to a 
given debate’s outcome. 8 

The “real world” implications of these doctrinal debates maybe seen in the Vijaya- 
nagara court’s eventual shift in patronage away from historically Smarta-dominated 
institutions and toward both Madhva and Srivaisnava ones over the course of the 
sixteenth century. While the complete exclusion of Smarta and Saiva institutions 
from royal patronage did not occur until Ramaraya’s regency (1542-65), the seeds 
of this process were arguably planted during Krsnadevaraya’s reign. 9 Vyasatirtha’s 
rivalry with the Smartas, manifested in his incisive polemics against their doctrines, 
as well as his alliance with the Srivaisnavas (discussed in the next chapter), may have 
contributed to this shift. This would help to explain why Vyasatirtha’s anti-Advaita 
arguments received so much more attention than those of his predecessors, such as 
Visnudasacarya. 

That royal patronage responded to intersectarian doctrinal debates is not so 
far fetched, if we consider the influence such arguments had on sectarian institu¬ 
tions’ behavior. Insofar as intellectual debates changed people’s minds about which 
guru’s teachings were superior, 10 they shaped social reality in various ways. The 
adoption of new religious identities on the part of religious elites could change the 
power structure and, correspondingly, the ritual activity at temples, whose eco¬ 
nomic importance in a given area implicated a broad swath of local society. The 
increased local prominence of a particular intellectual and religious community, 
organized into an institution such as a sectarian matha, was often consolidated 
through new forms of local patronage that reshaped regional economic, social, 
and even linguistic networks. Thus, while polemical and doxographic literature 
certainly served the purely philosophical purposes of mapping the intellectual 
landscape and identifying the most cogent responses to a range of competing ar¬ 
guments, there were social and political implications to presenting doctrinal posi¬ 
tions in particular ways. Because the Vijayanagara court often exercised its author¬ 
ity precisely by affiliating with local institutions with established power, shifts in 
that power brought about by doctrinal debates could affect how the court would 
allocate its resources. 

One of the reasons it is difficult to discern whether doctrinal debates and other 
competitive displays of intellectual prowess influenced Vijayanagara statecraft is 
the court’s famous ecumenism, apparent in its patronage of a variety of religious 
groups. Recent scholarship on the Vijayanagara Empire has emphasized its reli¬ 
gious diversity, presenting it as a tolerant haven for a variety of religious tradi¬ 
tions, including Islam, Jainism, and Christianity, and highlighting the ecumenical 
manner in which its rulers patronized disparate Hindu sects. 11 Such scholarship 
offers an important corrective to older scholarly depictions of Vijayanagara as a 
monolithic Hindu bastion against the northern Islamic polities. 12 However, this 
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emphasis on the court’s religious diversity overlooks the fact that royal patronage 
did tend to benefit Hindu communities almost exclusively, 13 especially those with 
an orthodox and Vedanta orientation. 14 It also ignores the period’s Hindu sectar¬ 
ian competition, which manifested itself most conspicuously among those very 
Brahmin elites who not only held competing interpretations of Vedanta literature, 
but were recipients of royal patronage. 

It maybe ironic that Brahminical sectarian tensions heightened precisely in the 
context of Vijayanagara’s generous and reputedly ecumenical patronage system. 
The fact that many Brahmin sects came to establish mathas and other institutions 
within the empire’s capital likely increased the interaction of these groups, which 
held competing Vedanta views. 15 Indeed, Vijayanagara patronage in the sixteenth 
century created multisectarian “mega-temples” 16 that encouraged both intersec¬ 
tarian collaboration and competition for prominence. Thus, it is plausible that the 
ecumenical patronage of the Vijayanagara rulers generated a certain give-and-take 
across Hindu sectarian lines. But that very familiarity may have also enabled a 
competitive striving for sectarian eminence. Furthermore, as our survey of in¬ 
scriptions pertaining to Vyasatirtha in the previous chapter demonstrates, Vijaya¬ 
nagara donations of land to religious institutions expanded their geographical 
reach in ways that dramatically increased their social prominence. This, coupled 
with the fact that courtly generosity had tremendous implications for local control 
over basic resources such as land and water, may have engendered a greater sense 
of bounded sectarian identity and a desire to show one’s sect off to advantage. 

Ignoring sectarian competition among Brahmin sects who were receiving royal 
patronage from the Vijayanagara court has skewed our understanding of Vijaya¬ 
nagara ecumenism. Scholarship on the empire’s ecumenism tends to portray it ei¬ 
ther as a deliberate policy of conflict avoidance or, in Pollock’s view, as evidence of 
religion’s lack of importance to Vijayanagara statecraft. 17 1 would argue that the Vi¬ 
jayanagara court was careful to avoid playing favorites (at least until the late Tuluva 
dynasty), but it was not ecumenical in the way scholars have typically conceived it. 
In fact, Vijayanagara patronage of religious institutions looks ecumenical from our 
vantage point mainly because we have more records documenting the (mostly) 
Hindu groups who were patronized by a given king. We have comparatively fewer 
records of those religious communities who were not recipients of royal patron¬ 
age. This means that our records leave out the true variety of religious options 
available, masking the selective aspect of Vijayanagara patronage. 18 While courtly 
patronage may have been generous and, in some ways, evenhanded, it could not 
have been infinite. Choices were made about which religious communities would 
receive royal gifts. These choices likely reflected many practical considerations. 
But the court’s consistent privileging of Brahmin Vedanta mathas does suggest 
that something about this particular religious, intellectual, and institutional for¬ 
mation resonated with Vijayanagara royals. Furthermore, precisely because these 
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mathas served many pragmatic imperial purposes, the court certainly would have 
been aware of their relationships. Because these intersectarian relationships were 
not merely practical but also doctrinal, doctrinal debate likely affected royal giving. 

By examining Vyasatirtha’s interactions with Smarta Brahmin advocates of Ad- 
vaita Vedanta, through a contextualized study of his polemics against their doc¬ 
trine of jlvanmukti, this chapter will explore how royal patronage practices influ¬ 
enced sectarian identities, as articulated through doctrinal disputes. But it will also 
consider how sectarian groups pursued their own distinctive goals through their 
ties to the court and the role such pursuits played in shaping social and political re¬ 
ality. Through this double-sided approach, I aim to examine both the influence of 
courtly culture on developments in Vedanta philosophy and the influence of such 
developments, particularly polemical argumentation, on sectarian sociopolitical 
positioning throughout the empire. 


SRINGERI SMARTAS AND 

THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY VIJAYANAGARA COURT 

Perhaps the Hindu sectarian institution most emblematic of Vijayanagara patron¬ 
age practices is the Smarta matha at Sringeri. Inscriptional, legendary, and lit¬ 
erary sources consistently link the empire’s founding dynasty, the Sangamas, to 
this matha . 19 Intellectually affiliated with Sankaras Advaita Vedanta, this Brah¬ 
min community is famous for its involvement in the Vedic commentarial project 
undertaken or, perhaps, overseen by Sayana. On the basis of several inscriptions 
and the colophons of Sayana’s works, many scholars believe that this large-scale, 
and likely collaborative, project was directly funded by the early Sangamas. In¬ 
deed, in the introductory passages to various sections of his Vedic commentar¬ 
ies, Sayana often identifies himself as the king’s minister and implies that Bukka 
himself, reputed cofounder of the Sangama dynasty, supported his commentarial 
work. Sayana refers to himself in the preamble to Rgsamhitabhasya [RSBh] 7.3 
as “Sayana, the king’s minister and one of unimpeded understanding,” 20 and, in 
the preamble to RSBh 7.4, as “Sayana, the minister knowing the true essence of 
the Sruti.” 21 Such claims about an author’s status in religious and literary texts can 
be problematic sources of historic information in part because they may be later 
insertions by other authors interested in advancing the text’s agenda. However, 
Galewicz’s recent study of Sayana’s commentary argues that inscriptional records 
in which the early Sangama kings gave land grants to several Brahmins in the 
Sringeri region and in which Sayana’s name appeared first attest to the court’s sup¬ 
port of Sayana’s intellectual project. 22 

In terms of the legendary accounts of the Sringeri Smartas’ significance, they 
vary in their specifics. 23 But they are nearly unanimous in giving pride of place to 
Vidyaranya, 24 eventual head of the Sringeri Smarta-Advaita matha. According to 
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many of these accounts, a meeting between Vidyaranya and the Sangama brothers 
inspired not only the founding of the empire but the location of its capital in the 
region of the Virupaksa temple in Hampi. Virupaksa, a form of Siva, served as the 
empire’s tutelary deity for its entire duration. 25 Inscriptions indicate that at some 
point prior to 1515, the Sringeri Smarta community established an offshoot matha 
on the premises of this temple in the empire’s capital. 26 This undoubtedly enhanced 
the Sringeri Smartas’ prominence at court. 27 

Of course, the legendary, literary, and inscriptional sources do not always 
match up in their presentation of events. This is most evident in the role ascribed 
in these sources to Vidyaranya. Vidyaranya is not mentioned in the inscriptional 
record documenting royal patronage of Sringeri until 1375. The Sangama dynasty 
was clearly patronizing this community as early as 1346, when the five Sangama 
brothers held their vijayotsava or “festival of victory” at Sringeri to inaugurate 
their reign. The inscription documenting this event also records a royal dona¬ 
tion of nine villages to Bharatltlrtha, who is identified in later matha records as 
one of Vidyaranya’s teachers. In 1356, Bukka I made an additional gift of land 
honoring Vidyatirtha, who is identified as the head of the Sringeri matha and, 
elsewhere, as one of Vidyaranya’s predecessors. 28 However, by the year 1384, there 
is a lengthy reference to Vidyaranya, and specifically to Harihara II’s 29 devotion 
to him, for his knowledge: “By the glances full of love of Vidyaranya, the chief 
of ascetics, he acquired the empire of knowledge [jnana-samrajya] unattainable 
by other kings.” 30 

This explicit royal affinity for the intellectual activities of the Sringeri Smarta 
community is substantiated, as we have seen, by inscriptions recording royal do¬ 
nations of land to Sayana, his sons, and his Brahminical community. 31 This royal 
support for scholarly activities continues in 1381, when Harihara’s son Cikka Raya 
gave three other scholars associated with Sayana even larger land grants. 32 In a 1380 
inscription, Harihara II confirms all the previous grants; in 1384, he made a dona¬ 
tion to the disciples of the sage Vidyaranya. 33 After Vidyaranya’s death, some time 
in 1386 or 1387, Harihara II made a donation of land near Sringeri in honor of the 
guru.™ Furthermore, in 1406, Bukka II gave an endowment for the renovation and 
proper maintenance of a library belonging to the matha . 35 

Thus, it is indisputable that the Sangamas placed many resources at the dis¬ 
posal of the Sringeri Smarta Brahmin community and, in doing so, supported 
that community’s intellectual pursuits as well as its institutionalization. In fact, 
Kulke argues that it was not the Sringeri Smarta mathadhipati, Vidyaranya, who 
founded the Vijayanagara Empire but the Sangama dynasty that founded the 
Sringeri Smarta matha. Kulke bases this argument on early fourteenth-century 
inscriptions that refer to Sringeri as a tlrtha, or holy pilgrimage place, but do 
not mention a matha; the oldest inscriptional reference to the matha’s existence 
dates from 1356, ten years after the empire’s likely founding. 36 Kulke also mentions 
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references in the Vidyaranyapura inscription of 1386 to several samadhi shrines 
or temples housing the tombs of famous saints in the monastic community’s 
lineage. 37 The names of these temples are Vidyasankara, Bharatiramanatha, and 
Vidyavisvesvara, all of whom were part of the early Vijayanagara-era cohort of 
Sringeri Smartas. That both a matha and related guru shrines were established in 
Sringeri within a thirty-year period suggests not only a rapid but a very deliberate 
institutionalization of this Brahmin intellectual community into a monastic and 
religious order. 

While Kulke’s theory is appealing and has enjoyed a general scholarly approval, 
the various historical and theoretical implications of the Sringeri Smartas’ ties to 
the court remain unclear. There has been much scholarly speculation regarding 
the influence of this community on the political proceedings of the Sangama court 
but very little consensus. Older scholarly tradition, represented in part by Nilakan- 
ta Sastri’s work, has used the legend of Vidyaranya’s interactions with the Sangama 
brothers as evidence of the “Hindu” nature of the Vijayanagara Empire. Nilakanta 
Sastri draws primarily on a legend, according to which the five Sangama broth¬ 
ers had been captured by the Sultan of Delhi and converted to Islam during their 
imprisonment before being dispatched by the sultan back to the Hampi region to 
put down a rebellion on his behalf. Upon arriving in the region of the Virupaksa 
temple in Hampi, future site of the empire’s capital, they witness the miraculous 
sight of a hare attacking a dog. Nilakanta Sastri maintains that this sight, combined 
with the Sangamas’ subsequent encounter with Vidyaranya in this location, si¬ 
multaneously inspired the brothers’ reconversion to Hinduism and political break 
with Delhi: 

Their meeting with Vidyaranya (“Forest of Learning”) thus probably furnished them 
with the best and perhaps only means of following the promptings of their hearts; 
it needed a spiritual leader of his eminence to receive them back from Islam into 
Hinduism and to render the act generally acceptable to Hindu society. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that the trusted Muslim agents of the sultan of Delhi, who were sent to restore 
his power in the Deccan, turned out to be the founders of one of the greatest Hindu 
states of history . 38 

More recent scholarship has criticized this notion of the empire as a “Hindu 
state,” established to resist the further spread of Islam, by citing the multiple sty¬ 
listic borrowings on the part of Vijayanagara rulers from the northern sultanates 
of art, architecture, dress, and military tactics. 39 Further evidence contradicting a 
Hindu identity to the court can be found in the court’s own religious diversity and 
its ecumenical patronage. 40 While some scholars maintain that this policy was a 
deliberate attempt to avoid religiously motivated conflict, Pollock offers a different 
reading. He argues that the Vijayanagara court was in fact indifferent to religion 
and that “religious distinctions were simply irrelevant to the exercise of power.” 41 
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Kulke’s study of the Sringeri matha and the early Sangamas is an example of 
the type of analysis with which Pollock takes issue because it assumes the legiti¬ 
mating capacity of religion without explaining it. In doing so, it overstates the 
role of religion in precolonial Indian politics. Kulke emphasizes the necessity of 
the newly minted Sangama dynasty to gain religious elites’ approval in order to 
legitimate their reign. But he also acknowledges the courts pragmatic concerns 
when discussing why the Sringeri Smartas would have been singled out for this 
purpose. In Kulke’s view, Sringeri’s location near the old Hoysala capital enabled 
the Sangamas to lay claim to a transfer of the mantle of power from this dying 
kingdom to its successor state. This idea is substantiated by the 1346 inscription 
in which the Hoysala queen, widow of the last Hoysala king, participates in the 
Sangamas’ inaugural festival of victory held at Sringeri. At the same time, Kulke 
does assert that the intellectual and religious “reforms” of the Sringeri Smartas 
offered a compelling vision of Hindu “orthodoxy” with which the Vijayanagara 
court sought to link itself in order to promote its empire as a new seat of ortho¬ 
doxy. Here, Kulke emphasizes the tradition of Sankara’s having founded the Sring¬ 
eri matha, putatively articulated in the Sankaradigvijaya. While this text has often 
been attributed to the Sringeri Smarta Madhava, 42 its date and authorship are in 
dispute and there is strong evidence that the Sankara affiliation with the Sringeri 
matha was not established until the sixteenth century. 43 But for present purposes, 
the important thing is that Kulke’s reading of events assumes that elite religious 
activity had real-world implications in its power to attract royal patronage. 44 

Drawing largely on Kulke’s analysis, Galewicz’s study of Sayana’s commentary 
on the Veda claims that the empire was concerned with questions of Hindu or¬ 
thodoxy owing to its practical aim of unifying diverse centers of power that were 
controlled by religious elites. Galewicz sees Sayana’s royally funded Vedic com¬ 
mentary as being “in the service of the empire,” insofar as it helped to unite these 
different centers of elite religious authority throughout the empire’s territories into 
a common cause of preserving and enacting dharma. 45 Clark argues that the Vi¬ 
jayanagara court privileged orthodox, Vaidika Brahminism in a manner that de¬ 
parted from the previous era of South Indian kings, such as the Hoysalas, Kalachu- 
ris, and Kakatiyas, who had supported Saiva and other institutions that were less 
concerned with Vedic Brahminical orthodoxy. 46 His findings support Galewizc’s 
argument that something about Vedic orthodoxy seems to have resonated with the 
Vijayanagara court in a new and potent way. But Clark refrains from theorizing as 
to why this was so. 

Thus, despite the emblematic status of the Sringeri matha to Vijayanagara pa¬ 
tronage, the reasons why this Brahminical community was singled out by the state 
and what this implies about the “religious” sensibilities of the Vijayanagara court 
remain ambiguous. The possibilities, and their underlying assumptions, identified 
in the scholarly literature, can be enumerated as follows: 1. Sringeri Smartas were 
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singled out because of Sringeri’s location; 2. the Sringeri Smartas’ religious reforms 
impressed the Sangamas, who thought aligning themselves with these reforms 
would legitimate their reign; 3. the court was actually concerned about articulating 
Hindu orthodoxy either to stand united against Islam or because such presumed 
sociocultural unity could enable more efficient rule; and 4. the Sringeri Smartas’ 
expression of orthodoxy, articulated in their Vedic commentaries and other texts, 
was somehow more legitimate and more unifying than that of other groups. 

Adding to the above list Pollock’s view that Vijayanagara patronage of religious 
institutions carried no political meaning whatsoever presents an almost unten¬ 
able array of options for interpreting Sangama patronage of the Sringeri Smartas. 
While it is beyond the scope of this book to address this issue definitively, con¬ 
cerned as I am with the sixteenth century, I would argue that this very ambiguity 
surrounding the Vijayanagara court’s patronage of the Sringeri Smartas suggests 
that royal patronage took into account a variety of factors. Only some of these fac¬ 
tors were under the control of religious elites. The random luck of a religious com¬ 
munity’s location in a politically or strategically significant area played as much, 
if not more, of a role as that community’s literary and religious pursuits. But this 
is not to say either that royal patronage did not influence Brahmin intellectual 
and religious activity or that such activity went unacknowledged by the court. 
Indeed, as Clark and others have argued, royal patronage favored—and, thereby, 
fomented—a certain type of religious and intellectual institutionalization, one that 
was Vedic, Brahminical, and often Vedantin and organized into monastic institu¬ 
tions or mathas. In fact, the emblematic status that the Sringeri Smarta matha 
came to have for the court’s religious sensibilities may reflect the court’s privi¬ 
leging not merely of Smarta Advaita intellectualism but also of that community’s 
institutional structure. It is here that Kulke’s argument about Sangama patronage 
founding the matha is most important. Given that many religious communities 
that were not recipients of royal patronage organized themselves into mathas and 
codified their doctrines, practices, and intellectual lineages during this period, one 
could argue that Vijayanagara patronage of religious institutions fostered a generic 
institutionalization process that became standard for a variety of South Indian 
Hindu communities. 47 Because the nature of the Hindu matha was sectarian for all 
of the reasons discussed in chapters 1 and 2, Vijayanagara patronage encouraged 
religious diversity while formalizing Hindu sectarianism. 

While the Sringeri Smarta community of the fourteenth century may have been 
privileged within the Vijayanagara patronage system, ample evidence in its literary 
production shows that it was also confronting intellectual and religious pluralism 
and attempting to reconcile this pluralism in ways advantageous to itself. 48 Sayana’s 
nearly comprehensive Vedic commentary was not sectarian per se, but its total¬ 
izing agenda exhibited a desire both to assert and command a compelling sym¬ 
bol of Brahminical authority. 49 Furthermore, fourteenth-century Sringeri Smarta 
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intellectuals also wrote a doxography of many of the systems of Indian thought 
called the Sarvadarsanasangraha . 50 As Halbfass argued, this text is unique, not 
for its efforts to enumerate the arguments of major philosophical systems, but be¬ 
cause it devotes entire chapters to systems that were of relatively recent origin and 
often prevalent in the Sringeri Smartas’ milieu. These would include chapters on 
Ramanujas thought, Madhva’s thought, and several different systems of Saivism. 
The inclusion of these more recent and locally prominent systems deviates from 
the more conventional format of these doxographies, which typically limit their 
discussion of astika systems to what Halbfass called “the classical systems” (i.e., 
Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya-Vaisesika, MImamsa, and Vedanta). 51 Furthermore, as Hal- 
bfass’s survey of these doxographic works also notes, “the Advaita Vedanta doxo- 
graphic texts are usually based upon a hierarchical classification at whose apex 
stands the Vedanta.” 52 The Sarvadarsanasangraha does not do this at any length, 
but it does conclude with the following statement: “The system of Sankara, which 
comes next in succession [i.e., last], and which is the crest-gem of all systems, has 
been explained by us elsewhere; it is therefore left untouched here.” 53 Thus, in a 
more explicit way than the Vedabhasya, the Sarvadarsanasangraha attempts to 
privilege the Sringeri school by positioning its doctrinal system at the pinnacle of 
a philosophical hierarchy. 

Finally, the reputed “inspirer” of the founding of the empire, Sringeri Smarta 
Vidyaranya, wrote a treatise on the Advaita concept of jivanmukti called the 
Jlvanmuktiviveka or The Examination of the Doctrine of Liberation while Living. 
This text is a syncretism of Advaita theories of liberation with yogic ascetic and 
meditation practices. But it is also, as Goodding has argued, an attempt to cri¬ 
tique Visistadvaita’s rejection of the jivanmukti doctrine. Goodding maintains 
that Vidyaranya was seeking to establish the authority of his Advaita tradition of 
thought over that of Visistadvaita precisely by emphasizing the special spiritual 
status of his religious gurus as jivanmuktas, or those who had been liberated in 
life. He dates the crafting of Vidyaranyas Jlvanmuktiviveka to the period when the 
Vijayanagara Empire had acquired more territory in regions of South India that 
were typically dominated by Srivaisnava groups, the proponents of Visistadvaita 
Vedanta. Thus, Goodding theorizes that the Jlvanmuktiviveka could have been 
Vidyaranyas attempt to win over some of these groups to Advaita Vedanta. 54 

Goodding’s argument is significant mainly because many of the fourteenth- 
century Sringeri Smartas’ intellectual projects, such as the Sarvadarsanasangraha 
and Sayana’s commentary on the Vedas, have been taken as evidence of a South 
Indian Hindu response to the challenge posed by sociopolitical incursions of Is¬ 
lam. 55 However, they could just as easily reflect a response to religious diversity 
within South India. While unifying against Islam or articulating a shared Hindu 
orthodoxy may have been features of Brahmin religiosity in this period, showing 
one’s own sect to advantage in a milieu in which the court singled out sectarian 
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institutions to act as recipients of royal patronage for a variety of reasons was 
also considered desirable. These reasons may have been religious, utilitarian, or 
some combination thereof, depending upon the circumstances. Sectarian leaders 
had limited control over these circumstances. Nevertheless, because the benefits 
of receiving such patronage were far-reaching, their concerns about positioning 
themselves advantageously in the courts patronage system shaped their intellec¬ 
tual production. 

At the same time, it is not the case that Brahmin intellectual pursuits were sim¬ 
ply a reflection of the court’s agenda and of their desire to excel within it. Rather, 
these sectarian groups had their own agenda, which alliances with the court could 
help implement. The empire’s expansion opened up potential new locations for the 
establishment of sectarian institutions and, correspondingly, for the spread of the 
sect’s ideas and practices. As mentioned above, the emphasis on debate and polem¬ 
ics among Brahmin Vedanta sects in this period strongly suggests that these groups 
were looking to convert others to their systems of thought. This means that, while 
the Vijayanagara court’s patronage practices engendered a more bounded sense of 
sectarian identity and increased sectarian competition for courtly resources, it also 
provided new social frameworks for philosophical dialogue, intellectual exchange, 
and religious conversion. These processes shaped both a shared religious arena 
and distinct sectarian identities. 


SECTARIAN COMPETITION AT THE 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY COURT 

Some scholars have argued that the sixteenth century witnessed a renewed in¬ 
terest in the Sringeri mathas historical prominence at the early imperial court. 56 
While the aforementioned scholarly theories regarding the role of the Sringeri 
Smartas at the fourteenth-century Vijayanagara court are based to some extent on 
fourteenth-century sources, that many of the legendary accounts likely date from 
the sixteenth century is significant. 57 The oldest records of the legendary accounts 
of the empire’s founding appear in the travel narrative of the Portuguese horse 
trader Fernao Nunes, whose account was likely written sometime in the 1530s but 
based on a visit to the city from an earlier decade during Krsnadevaraya’s rule. It 
is this account, summarized above in the Nilakanta Sastri quote, that depicts the 
Sangama brothers’ breaking of all political ties with Delhi and the founding of a 
new empire, subsequent to a dramatic encounter with Vidyaranya near Hampi. 58 
Subrahmanyam has argued that Nunes’s version distills narratives that would have 
been circulated in regional languages and later recorded in their various forms in 
the Mackenzie manuscripts. 59 However, while such stories were not likely invented 
by a visitor to the city, their existence prior to the sixteenth century is not sup¬ 
ported by any hard evidence. 
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Writing in 1929, Henry Heras, a European Jesuit priest and epigrapher liv¬ 
ing in India, argued that the sixteenth-century head of the Sringeri matha, 
Ramacandra Bharati (r. 15 o8?-156o), 6 ° forged copper plate inscriptions that re¬ 
capitulated the above narrative in a manner that overstates Vidyaranyas and, by 
extension, Sringeri’s influence, at the fourteenth-century Vijayanagara court. 61 
The inscriptions that Heras identifies as spurious recount the legends of Vijaya- 
nagara’s founding along the lines of what Nunes repeats in his account, except 
in a longer and more detailed form. These inscriptions also rename the city of 
Vijayanagara “Vidyanagara” or “City of Knowledge,” linking Vidyaranya (“For¬ 
est of Knowledge”) more directly to the empire’s founding. 62 In Heras’s estima¬ 
tion, Ramacandra Bharati was reacting to the shift in royal patronage practices 
away from Virupaksa and Saivism and toward the Vaisnava deities Vitthala and 
Venkatesvara. That Ramacandra Bharati’s tenure as head of the Sringeri matha 
coincided with Vyasatirtha’s time at the Vijayanagara court is for our purposes 
significant: 

Hence it may be concluded that the ascetics of the Sringeri math fabricated the story 
of Vidyaranya as the founder of the city and Empire of Vijayanagara, in the begin¬ 
ning of the XVIth century. And it seems most probably that the fabrication of the 
whole story and the falsification of a great number, if not of all the spurious grants 
above referred to, was perpetrated during the rule of Ramachandra Bharati, who 
directed the Sringeri math from 1508 to 1560. 63 

Heras exhibits considerable bias against Hindu religious leaders in his work, 64 
and his use of the terms “falsification” and “fabrication” to refer to the story of 
Vidyaranyas role overstates his case. Indeed, such terminology seems to credit 
Ramacandra Bharati with completely inventing Vidyaranyas significance at the 
fourteenth-century Sangama court. Yet elsewhere, Heras cites as evidence of 
this fabrication the fact that Ramacandra Bharati recalls an earlier gift of land 
by Sangama king Harihara to Vidyasankara (also known as Vidyatirtha), one of 
Vidyaranyas mathadhipati predecessors at Sringeri. Ramacandra Bharati does this 
in an inscription in which he is regifting this land. Heras maintains that this re¬ 
minder of early Sangama patronage of the Sringeri matha “shows the wish of the 
Jagad-guru to show the early relations between the math and the Emperors of 
Vijayanagara. This was perhaps the first step in the campaign of falsification.” 65 But 
falsification is not the same as highlighting the earlier prominence of his matha 
to the court. 66 

Heras’s view has penetrated Vijayanagara studies to a significant extent, even 
the work of those who ostensibly repudiate it. Kulke points out that many studies 
of Vijayanagara tacitly accept Heras’s argument by ignoring those inscriptions that 
speak of this meeting between Vidyaranya and the Sangamas at the Virupaksa 
temple. 67 Certainly, the legends of Vidyaranyas role as presented in the copper 
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plates cited by Heras oversimplify things and, in doing so, contradict other parts 
of the inscriptional record. Vidyaranya was not the head of the matha until at 
least 1376. Furthermore, the founding of the empire seems to have been a gradual 
process, as power was transferred from the Hoysalas to the Sangamas sometime 
between 1346 and 1368. 68 It does not seem to have been an event that took place all 
at once, based on a single inspirational meeting. 

Heras also seems to be correct that the status of Saiva institutions, including 
the most prominent ones such as the Virupaksa mandir, affiliated with the Sringeri 
Smarta matha, was changing even in the early sixteenth century. At the time of his 
coronation, Krsnadevaraya made his very first construction effort in the capital 
city by adding a mandapa (a covered porch) and a gopuram (a tower above an en¬ 
tryway) to the Virupaksa temple. 69 He continued to patronize Smarta monasteries 
throughout his reign. 70 Furthermore, as Verghese has demonstrated, when this 
king built the first Krsna temple in the capital city in 1515, to house the Udayagiri 
Balakrsna icon that he captured after his victorious conquest there, he seems to 
have sought the protection and blessings of Virupaksa for what was to be a new 
cult in the city. He had an image of a nobleman (possibly himself) worshiping a 
Sivalingam prominently displayed in the porch outside the shrine’s inner sanctum. 
It is situated just opposite a similar image of a nobleman worshipping Balakrsnas 
image. Verghese argues that Krsnadevaraya asserted “through these two reliefs, 
that despite his patronage of Krishna and the promotion of this cult in the capital, 
he had no intention of relinquishing his links with Virupaksha.” 71 The fact that 
Krsnadevaraya trod lightly around the issue of introducing a Krsna cult into the 
city implies not only that this was a shift in devotional orientation on the part of 
the court in the early sixteenth century but that that shift might have been consid¬ 
ered problematic by Smarta Saiva religious leaders. 

Yet even if Heras is correct about the sixteenth-century Sringeri pontiff 
Ramacandra Bharati’s role in “falsifying” the historical record in the form of 
forged copper plate inscriptions, it seems better to interpret this act as an embel¬ 
lishment of Sringeri’s role in the early empire, rather than a complete invention. 
Ramacandra Bharati may have been trying to remind everyone of his matha’s im¬ 
portance, an importance that is substantiated by many fourteenth-century records 
but that must have been waning at this time. Insofar as Ramacandra Bharatls 
actions reflected sectarian competition for royal patronage, they attest to the 
vagaries of Vijayanagara patronage as well as to the value sectarian groups placed 
on receiving it. As such, his actions problematize Vijayanagara’s vaunted ecumen¬ 
ism. Despite Krsnadevarayas efforts to avoid the appearance of favoritism, sects 
were concerned about losing their standing. This reflects the reality that shifts in 
royal patronage privileged some groups over others. 

Even more intriguing, perhaps, Ramacandra Bharati’s actions imply that his¬ 
torically verifiable claims of privilege affected sixteenth-century courtly standing. 
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As such, they hint at the role that historical consciousness played in shaping sec¬ 
tarian identity in this period. Like the biographies of sectarian leaders discussed 
in the previous chapter, inscriptions were understood to be powerful documents 
that could establish a given sect’s long-standing sociopolitical prominence. This 
prominence, in addition to conferring various worldly benefits, might have been 
understood to validate that sect’s intellectual activities and doctrinal positions. 
Because sectarian concerns about maintaining sociopolitical prominence were 
linked, inextricably, to the doctrinal and philosophical teachings of that sect, it 
should not be surprising that doctrinal disputes between such institutions became 
more pronounced as they also vied for courtly funding. Moreover, these doctrinal 
disputes, like the historical justification of claims to courtly privilege, also came to 
bear the imprint of historical thinking in their presentation of opponents’ ideas. 


JIVANMUKTI OR “LIBERATION WHILE LIVING” 

To judge from Vyasatlrtha’s life story and his own writings, the Sringeri Advai- 
tins’ long-standing prominence at the Vijayanagara court made them a force to 
contend with. Of the two intellectual traditions that Vyasatirtha identifies as prin¬ 
cipal rivals, Advaita Vedanta is the one with which he takes greater issue. This is 
in keeping with Dvaita Vedanta as conceived by its thirteenth-century founder, 
Madhva (1238-1317), who was a realist and, therefore, espoused a pluralist ontol¬ 
ogy in which difference was posited as fundamental to being. In stark contrast to 
the nondualist Vedanta of Sankara (c. eighth century), embraced by the Smarta 
Brahmins of Sringeri, in which reality is singular and all experience of difference 
is illusory, Madhva described reality in terms of a fundamental five-fold difference 
( pancabheda ) between the following ontological units: 1. God and souls, 2. souls 
and matter, 3. God and matter, 4. one soul and another, and 5. one form of matter 
and another. The form of difference with which the sect was primarily preoccu¬ 
pied was that between the individual human soul trapped in samsara (the cycle of 
rebirth) and the ultimate reality of Brahman, whom Madhva identified with the 
Hindu god Visnu. 

Because of the stark differences between Advaita’s idealistic monism and Dvai- 
ta’s realistic pluralism, anti-Advaita arguments in Madhva Vedanta have been part 
and parcel of the tradition from its inception. As such, they predate the founding 
of the Vijayanagara Empire. This means that Vyasatlrtha’s anti-Advaita polem¬ 
ics cannot be linked entirely to competition over courtly resources and prestige. 
Vyasatirtha was always operating within an established intellectual tradition that 
played a central role in shaping his arguments. Moreover, insofar as sectarian 
groups sought out royal patronage, they did so largely to spread their teachings. 
To a great extent, the teachings themselves were the focus of the sectarian institu¬ 
tion’s existence and, as such, were not servants to courtly patronage. 
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It is also true, in a much more general and obvious way, that philosophical 
arguments need not be linked to sociopolitical or economic concerns. Arguments 
may be made against other arguments simply because they are good arguments 
that need to be reckoned with in order for a philosopher or theologian to make his 
point. The best example of this, perhaps, is that Buddhist arguments continue to 
appear in Hindu polemical literature long after Buddhism ceased to exist in India. 
Thus, one could argue that Vyasatirthas critical engagement with Advaita philoso¬ 
phy was simply a matter of constructing the most conceptually rigorous support 
for his own system of thought by trouncing its staunchest intellectual opponent. 

But there is a definite historical and comparative consciousness evident in 
Vyasatirthas polemical writings against Advaita that may reflect his sociopoliti¬ 
cal circumstances. McCrea has discussed Vyasatirthas historicism in terms of 
the Dvaitin’s polemics on sravanavidhi or the injunction to listen to the Veda and 
the relationship of that injunction to the other important Vedanta injunctions, 
namely thinking about (“ manana“ ) and meditating upon (“ nididhyasana ”) the 
Upanisads . 71 McCrea demonstrates that Vyasatirthas discussion of the relative im¬ 
portance of these injunctions in Advaita Vedanta presents conflicting perspectives 
internal to that tradition in historical order. As we shall see, Vyasatirtha makes a 
similar presentation of Advaita arguments supporting the concept of jlvanmukti. 
By referring to each of these arguments in rough chronological order as they were 
articulated by successive generations of Advaitins, who were responding to and 
enhancing the arguments of their predecessors, Vyasatirtha maps how this Ad¬ 
vaita concept evolved. This map reveals both developments and fissures within the 
Advaita Vedanta intellectual community. 

Such a historical approach to the Brahmin intellectual tradition contrasts 
somewhat with Dvaita’s established view of the history of ideas. In Madhvas 
Anuvydkhydna 2.2, v. 549, a minicommentary on his own commentary on founda¬ 
tional Vedanta scriptures, the Brahma Sutras, Madhva expresses the idea that all 
currents of thought are, like streams of water, beginningless. 73 In this view, saying 
that Sankara is the founder of the Advaita system or that Madhva is the founder 
of Dvaita is incorrect; they each merely gave voice, at particular moments in time, 
to doctrines that have always been true. This antihistoricist attitude is articulated 
widely in the Sanskrit literary tradition, especially regarding the Veda. As Pollock 
and others 74 have argued, the presentation of the Veda as beginningless and au¬ 
thorless is a means of safeguarding that tradition’s authority by placing it beyond 
the vagaries of time and personality. That Vyasatirtha does not reject Madhvas 
notion that the darsanas, or philosophical viewpoints, are eternal in an explicit 
way, therefore, is not surprising. Yet the goal of his intellectual project, which is to 
thoroughly critique various basic Advaita concepts, arguably requires providing 
historical overviews of those concepts. At the same time, the period’s increased 
emphasis on sects’ historical positioning with respect to the court, evident in the 
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potentially falsified inscriptions of Ramacandra Bharati, may have influenced 
Vyasatirthas mode of philosophical argument to make it more historical. As we 
have seen, sectarian communities in this period were concerned about document¬ 
ing the history of their institutions, institutions within which the sects ideas and 
philosophy were formulated. Thus, arguing for the cogency of a sect s philosophi¬ 
cal arguments seems to have become intertwined with arguments supporting that 
sects historical sociopolitical importance. 

The sociopolitical implications of Vyasatirthas critique of Advaita are particu¬ 
larly evident in a section of the fourth book of his Nyayamrta (“The Nectar of 
Logic”) called “Jivanmuktibhanga,” in which he takes to task the Advaita doctrine 
of jivanmukti. By regarding many of their monastic heads as having achieved this 
state, Smarta Advaitins implicitly claimed a particularly authoritative spiritual sta¬ 
tus for their religious leaders. In a paradoxical way, the sect extended its worldly in¬ 
fluence through the presumed liberation of their leader from this world. 75 Sankara 
(c. eighth century) and especially Vimuktatman (c. tenth-eleventh century) each 
argued for the necessity of a qualified teacher to achieve moksa and strongly im¬ 
plied that the most qualified teacher would be one who is in the state of moksa 
himself. 76 We should not then find it surprising that, as proponents of the Advaita 
tradition became organized into monastic institutions, leading teachers in these 
communities came to be regarded as jivanmuktas. 

Vyasatirthas arguments against the Advaitins’ doctrine of jivanmukti are par¬ 
ticularly interesting because his criticisms aim to show the superior suitability 
of this Advaita concept to Dvaita or “dualist” Vedanta. Indeed, in this section 
of the Nyayamrta, Vyasatirtha equates the historically Advaita term jivanmukti 
with Madhva’s doctrine of aparoksajhdna or “direct and immediate knowledge 
[of Brahman].” 77 As noted above, Vidyaranya, the fourteenth-century head of the 
Smarta matha and reputed inspirer of the founding of the empire, wrote a treatise 
on jivanmukti called the Jivanmuktiviveka or The Examination of the Doctrine of 
Liberation while Living. Vyasatirtha does not directly engage this text, despite his 
clear familiarity with much of the Advaita literature on this doctrine. But like the 
author of Jivanmuktiviveka, Vyasatirtha also criticizes the Visistadvaita form of 
Vedanta advocated by the Srivaisnavas. While he does not address Visistadvaita 
to any great extent in this section of the Nyayamrta (as he will later on in this 
text, discussed in chapter 5 of this book), Vyasatirthas statements on jivanmukti 
here can be read as articulating a third alternative for understanding the stages of 
attaining liberation. Vyasatirtha intends this alternative to upstage both Advaita 
Vedanta, whose idealist monism is fundamentally incompatible with its own con¬ 
cept of liberation while alive, and Visistadvaita Vedanta, which rejects the pos¬ 
sibility of jivanmukti altogether. In Vyasatirthas formulation, jivanmukti is most 
compatible with Dvaitas realism and in his system, therefore, does this socially 
and politically attractive doctrine find a home. 
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Indeed, if jivanmukti made sense for the social life of Advaita doctrines, it was 
a challenge to defend philosophically, given Advaitas monist ontology and idealist 
epistemology, wherein difference of any kind is an illusion rooted in ignorance. 
Vyasatirtha exploits these difficulties in this section of his Nyaydmrta. 7 * His pre¬ 
sentation goes in rough chronological order, charting the emergence of various 
Advaita efforts to defend this doctrine against external criticism. But in organiz¬ 
ing his presentation this way, Vyasatirtha also highlights debates over jivanmukti 
internal to the Advaita tradition. His anti-Advaita polemics successfully take ad¬ 
vantage of these internal disputes. 

In Vyasatlrtha’s view, 79 the Advaitin’s biggest difficulty is explaining how em¬ 
bodiment on the part of an enlightened being can continue if the content of that 
enlightenment exposes both the fundamental oneness of all being as well as the il¬ 
lusory nature of ones corporeal and spiritual individuality. Aware of this difficulty, 
Advaitin thinkers gradually developed two principal ways to address this problem. 
Vyasatirtha attacks them both. 

The older theory that Vyasatirtha discusses is that of the samskara or the no¬ 
tion that the products of ignorance are “impressions” that will continue for a while 
even after ignorance itself has been destroyed. It was Mandana Misra (fl. 690 
CE), a rough contemporary of Sankara, who first used the idea of samskara to 
differentiate between prarabdha karma, or karma that is in the act of bearing 
fruit and will continue to do so after liberating knowledge has been acquired, 
and avidya or ignorance, which ceases to exist. 80 According to Mandana Misra, 
the prarabdha karma will manifest itself postenlightenment for only a very brief 
time. 81 But it leaves a samskara or an impression that is weaker than the karma 
itself but which explains why the enlightened being continues to bear witness to 
a world he knows is illusory. Vyasatirtha briefly summarizes this Advaita theory 
as follows: 

[The Advaitin] says, “The one who is liberated while embodied is he who has his 
ignorance destroyed through knowledge of true reality and yet who still sees the 
manifestation of the body, [the material world, etc.]. And the body, [material world, 
etc.] do not cease to exist immediately upon the destruction of ignorance through 
knowledge of true reality. [This is] because the continuation of that [body material 
world, etc.] is due to the samskara of ignorance, which is like the trembling produced 
by fear [of a snake that one subsequently realizes is a rope] and like a potter’s wheel 
that continues to spin [even after the potter has stopped spinning it ]. 82 

The analogies of the potter’s wheel and the rope misapprehended as a snake are 
found not only in Mandana Misra’s Brahmasiddhi but also Sankaras commentary 
on Brahma Sutra 4.1.15. 83 They became stock Advaita analogies for the nature of 
the samskara 1 s existence and its relationship to the ignorance that has been de¬ 
stroyed on the part of the jivanmukta. But opponents met these analogies with 
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the objection that if a samskara is truly analogous to either of these examples, it 
must have either an action (as in the case of the potter’s wheel) or a cognition (as 
in the case of a rope) as its cause. Neither prarabdha karma nor ignorance can be 
regarded as either an action or a cognition. Furthermore, in the case of ignorance, 
it no longer exists because it has been destroyed by liberating knowledge. And in 
the case of prarabdha karma, even Mandana Misra himself acknowledges that its 
continued “existence” is necessarily brief because it, too, arises from ignorance, 
which has been destroyed. Thus, identifying the cause of the samskara remains 
problematic. 

As Vyasatirtha then points out, the thirteenth-century Advaitin Prakasatman 
dealt with this issue by using yet another analogy, in which the samskara left by 
ignorance is likened to the smell of a flower that lingers in a box that once con¬ 
tained the flower. In the same way, according to Prakasatman, even after ignorance 
has been destroyed, the samskara of ignorance lingers on. Through this analogy, 
Prakasatman attempted to maintain that there was neither relationship of material 
nor efficient causality between ignorance and the samskara; rather the relation¬ 
ship was one of invariable concomitance between the destruction of ignorance and 
the samskara. Furthermore, because the samskara is not a material product, its 
eventual demise will not produce any further products. In other words, once the 
lingering samskara (like the removed flower’s smell) ceases to exist, th ejivanmukta 
will achieve final liberation. 84 

But, as Vyasatirtha points out in his further synopsis of Prakasatman’s views, 
the Advaitin still needed to explain where the samskara was located. Invoking es¬ 
tablished objections to this aspect of the samskara theory, Vyasatirtha maintains 
that clearly the samskara cannot be located in ignorance because, according to 
Advaita, ignorance has been destroyed in the state of jivanmukti. Vyasatirtha re¬ 
minds us that Prakasatman was aware of this objection and, for that reason, main¬ 
tained that the samskara must be located in the pure self, which is in fact the only 
truly existing reality in Advaita ontology: 85 “Like ignorance, [the samskara’s ] locus 
is the pure self. [The samskara therefore] need not depend upon ignorance for 
its locus.” 86 Of course, the question remained regarding how the pure self would 
then rid itself of this samskara. Again resorting to Prakasatman’s efforts to explain 
this, Vyasatirtha reminds us of that thinker’s claim that it is through some kind of 
ongoing realization of the true nature of reality that one eventually achieves total 
liberation from embodiment: “The samskara ceases [to exist] through the repeated 
realization of the nature of reality.” 87 

Having presented his synopsized chronological overview of the evolution of the 
samskara theory of jivanmukti within Advaita, along with the system’s responses 
to various well-known objections, Vyasatirtha analyzes and refutes this theory. As 
is typical of Vyasatirtha’s presentation in the Nyayamrta, he employs a reductio ad 
absurdum technique, in which the opponent’s faulty premises are taken to their 
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equally faulty but logically unavoidable conclusions. Simultaneously, Vyasatirtha 
contrasts Advaitas idealist epistemology with Dvaitas realism and shows his sys¬ 
tem to great advantage. Vyasatirtha begins by arguing against the notion that a 
samskara can be produced in the absence of a material cause: 

Now we say that as far as the samskara [theory of jlvanmukti] goes, that is unten¬ 
able. Because ignorance would have to continue as a cause for each of the following: 

1. the samskara, 2. the body, etc., and 3. the prarabdha karma [or the karma that 
is currently being worked off and] that is the cause of [the body, etc.]. All of these 
are positive products [i.e., produced by material causes] and superimposed realities 
[onto the ultimate singular reality of Brahman.] 88 

Vyasatirtha is arguing that because all of these things, which the Advaitins 
themselves see as continuing in the state of jlvanmukti, are positive products 
and superimposed realities, they must have an actual cause. It is illegitimate, in 
his view, to claim that the samskara produced by a mistaken cognition of reality, 
along the lines of misapprehending a rope for a snake, is real but its immediate 
cause is not ajnana or ignorance. 89 In Dvaita thought, for the samskara to be real, 
it must have a material cause and that cause would be the mistaken cognition. 
When a mistaken cognition occurs in Dvaita, an actual misapprehension has 
taken place, and thus it might produce some actual results. But in Advaita, that 
mistaken cognition itself is unreal, and thus, you cannot have a real samskara 
produced from it. 

Vyasatirtha also argues against Prakasatman’s idea that the state of jlvanmukti 
is temporary and will eventually come to an end after repeated incidents of aware¬ 
ness of reality’s true nature as nondual. Here, Vyasatirtha maintains that, given the 
singular nature of reality in Advaita, arguing that repeated knowledge of it will 
reveal new information makes no sense. If ignorance alone was what obstructed 
insight into the true nature of reality and if ignorance has been removed, there 
should be the experience of complete liberation and not the halfway measure that 
is jlvanmukti. Furthermore, if the samskara is not the same as ignorance, which 
has been destroyed, and if ignorance was what was blocking full insight into the 
nature of reality as nondual, the samskara cannot now be identified as the factor 
obstructing complete knowledge of reality: 

Furthermore, it is not the case that the cessation of superimposed realities, which 
did not take place upon the initial realization of the true nature of reality would oc¬ 
cur with subsequent knowledge [of that same reality]. [This is because] even though 
there is on-going perception [of that reality], [such perception] has no additional 
content. And because of the fact that, since the cover called “ignorance” no lon¬ 
ger exists, there should then be instantaneous manifestation of the highest bliss for 
the jlvanmukta. You yourself have said that the samskara is not a cover [obscuring 
knowledge of reality.] 90 
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Vyasatirtha also rejects the Advaitin’s argument that, even though intellectually 
one may be aware that plural reality is an illusion superimposed onto the singular 
reality of Brahman, one may still perceive that plural reality because there is some 
lingering defect in ones cognition. The analogy used for this in Advaita thought, 
dating back to both Sankara and Mandana Misra and invoked by many subse¬ 
quent Advaitins, is that of looking at the moon while applying some pressure to 
one’s eyelid with one’s finger, thereby creating the illusion of two moons. Just as 
one knows intellectually there is only one moon and yet sees two, one may know 
that plural reality is false and yet still perceive its existence. Vyasatlrtha concedes 
that the pressure applied to one’s eyelid in the example is not destroyed by the 
knowledge that there is only one moon; indeed, such pressure may continue to 
cause the illusion of two moons to coexist with the knowledge that there is only 
one. However, Vyasatirtha also argues that, according to Advaita, once knowledge 
of Brahman has been attained, all external factors and defects of cognition must 
cease to exist because they have been revealed to be unreal. Thus, there can be no 
factor to explain the ongoing cognition of reality as plural once that reality has 
been revealed to be singular. 91 

Having vanquished to his satisfaction the samskara theory as an attempt to ex¬ 
plain how jlvanmukti is possible in a nondualist view of reality, Vyasatirtha then 
tackles a second theory that emerged within Advaita thought. Again, by tracing 
the various Advitain attempts to retain this sociopolitically powerful doctrine 
of jlvanmukti, Vyasatirtha points out disputes internal to that tradition. The sec¬ 
ond theory that Advaitins such as Sarvajnatman (c. ninth-tenth century) and 
Vimuktatman (c. tenth-eleventh century) offered to explain the state of jlvanmukti 
in their system was to argue that there was a lesa or a portion of ignorance that 
remained even after one realizes Brahman’s nondual and featureless nature. This 
portion temporarily obstructs complete liberation on the part of the jivanmukta. 
Vyasatirtha finds this idea an equally unacceptable means of explaining how an 
individual who has grasped the truth of reality’s nondual nature continues to ex¬ 
perience plurality: 

And as for the notion that [the world, body, etc. persist in jlvanmukti] because there 
is a lesa, a portion [of ignorance that remains], that too is untenable because igno¬ 
rance is without parts. For the same reason, it also will not work to say that ignorance 
remains for some time as according to the analogy of the burnt cloth because you 
cannot apply the analogy of the burnt cloth to that which is without parts. 92 

Advaitins often used the burnt cloth analogy to explain the state of jlvanmukti. 
The burnt cloth, while destroyed by hre and subject to imminent disappearance, 
retains its basic outline and remains visible for some time. But Vyasatirtha contests 
the validity of this analogy on the grounds that ignorance in Advaita thought is 
not like a cloth; it is both inultimate (and therefore nonreal) and without parts. 
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Indeed, Vyasatirtha goes on to say that the lesa theory is also defective “because 
whatever persists by virtue of the fact that it is not destroyed by knowledge must 
be considered as ultimately real.” 93 In other words, the lesa of ignorance, because it 
is not destroyed upon realization of the truth of nondualism would itself have to 
be an ultimate reality and, clearly, this is something the Advaitin would not accept. 

Aware of these difficulties with the lesa concept, some Advaitin thinkers such 
as Citsukha (thirteenth century) modified the lesa’s definition, presenting it as a 
“form” of ignorance rather than as a part. 94 Vyasatirtha paraphrases his under¬ 
standing of this view as follows: 

The lesa is to be thought of as an akara or a “form.” According to sruti statements 
such as “indromayabhir.. .” etc., 95 ignorance has many forms [and thus,] even though 
there has been the cessation of the form [of ignorance] that causes the mistaken cog¬ 
nition that the material world is absolutely real, the form [of ignorance] that causes 
the appearance of the body, etc. continues. And there is the continuation [of the 
appearance of the body, etc.] even though the knowledge of true reality which has 
the capacity to obstruct it, is present because prarabdha karma [karma that is in 
the process of being worked off] acts as an obstructor of that knowledge. [. .. ] The 
continuation of the form, despite the non-existence of the form-holder is legitimate 
because it is like th ejdti or class that continues even if the individual members [of 
that jati] no longer exist. 96 

Vyasatirtha’s criticism of the lesa theory offers three basic alternatives to con¬ 
ceptualizing the lesa as a form of ignorance and then proceeds to show the con¬ 
ceptual flaws inherent in each: 

In case [the lesa is thought of as an akara, a form of ignorance], is the akara of the na¬ 
ture of a peculiar power [of ignorance?] Or is it a specific modification [of ignorance] 
like an earring that is made of gold [is a modification of gold]? Or is it an additional 
individual instance of ignorance? [i.e., you have destroyed one manifestation of ig¬ 
norance, only to have it replaced by a completely new manifestation of ignorance.] 97 

Vyasatirtha then argues that “it is neither the first nor the second option [i.e., 
that the akara of ignorance is a peculiar power or a modified form of ignorance] 
because if either of those things acts as a material cause of the mistaken cogni¬ 
tion of the body, etc. then [you must allow that] there is the continued existence 
of ignorance [which is supposed to have been destroyed.]” 98 The idea here is that 
to describe the lesa in either of these ways does nothing to circumvent the basic 
difficulty that ignorance, according to Advaita, has been destroyed in the state 
of jivanmukti. In this sense, the samskara theory works a bit better because the 
Advaitin can claim that the samskara is different from ignorance and persists 
even after ignorance is destroyed. The conception of lesa as a form of ignorance 
presumes ignorance’s abiding existence. But this cannot be the case because, as 
Vyasatirtha says, “In terms of either of [these ways of understanding the lesa]. 
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which is different from the atman and which is vulnerable to being destroyed by 
knowledge [of reality as non-dual] and which [must be regarded] either as igno¬ 
rance itself or as a product of ignorance, it is not legitimate for the lesa to continue 
if ignorance has truly ceased to exist.” 99 

Vyasatirtha further argues that the lesa can be viewed neither as a property of 
ignorance nor as a modified form of ignorance. If it were the former, the lesa could 
not then act as a material cause and if it were the latter, it is not clear how a form 
of a nonexistent thing could continue to exist: “In the case of viewing the lesa as a 
property of ignorance, it cannot be a material cause [of the cognition of the body, 
etc. in jivanmukti] and it is also not legitimate for a form of something to continue 
in the absence of the form’s possessor.” 100 

Vyasatirtha also rejects the third option, wherein the lesa is considered to be 
an additional instance of ignorance that replaces the one that has been destroyed, 
“because it is not suitable within a perspective which says that ignorance is sin¬ 
gular.” 101 He also argues against the idea that there can be multiple instances of 
that singular ignorance, an idea implicit in Citsukha’s argument that the lesa of 
ignorance may temporarily disappear for the jivanmukta in states of meditation, 
on the following grounds: 

Even from the point of view of difference [within ignorance], is it the case that, after 
that previous ignorance, there is another type of ignorance that has additional ob¬ 
jects of the senses? Or not? It’s not the former because, in the case of a nirvisesa or 
attributeless reality, it is not proper to say that [ignorance has additional content]. 

But it is also not the latter view [that whatever was the content of the previous form 
of ignorance is going to be the same as this form] because, in an earlier chapter of the 
Nyayamrta, the falsity of the following idea was established: “even when there is only 
one object of knowledge, there can be as many false understandings of it as there can 
be insights into it.” 102 

Continuing with the theme that the lesa of ignorance might be conceptual¬ 
ized as something that manifests itself in discrete multiple instances over time, 
Vyasatirtha goes on to state that the Advaitins cannot maintain that an initial in¬ 
sight into reality as nondual occurs but full insight into it as nondual occurs later 
because the content of the insight cannot possibly have changed: “And it is not 
legitimate to say that ignorance is caused by a mistaken cognition of reality’s true 
nature even in the state of jivanmukti because it is not legitimate to argue that, 
even though previously there was complete knowledge of the object, the final ap¬ 
prehension of [reality’s nature] occurs later.” 103 

Finally, Vyasatirtha argues against the idea that prarabdha karma, or karma 
that is in the process of being worked off by the jivanmukta, can be used to explain 
the state of jivanmukti because its relationship to the lesa doctrine is one of mutual 
dependence. By invoking prarabdha karma, Citsukha is attempting to explain the 
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persistence of the lesa of ignorance with reference to an individual’s karma, but he 
is also relying on the abiding existence of the lesa as a form of ignorance to account 
for the continued experience of karma on the part of the jlvanmukta. 10 * 

Having criticized to his satisfaction and in historical order the two possible ex¬ 
planations for the continued experience of embodiment and plurality on the part 
of the jivanmukta, Vyasatirtha comes out and declares that jlvanmukti is simply 
not an acceptable doctrine within Advaita thought. However, he also argues that 
jlvanmukti is perfectly consistent with Dvaita: 

Therefore, in the opponent’s system of thought, because everything is the product of 
illusion and because illusion is destroyed by knowledge, jlvanmukti is not possible. 

But for us, in the case of the individual who has achieved aparoksajhana or direct 
and immediate knowledge of God, jlvanmukti is the continuation of samsara due to 
the working off oiprarabdha karma , absent the grace of God that is bestowed on the 
liberated one whose goal was [achieving that grace], because devotion to Brahman 
has not yet reached its highest peak which would enable one to obtain the high¬ 
est bliss of which one is capable. But when [God’s] grace does transpire, mukti has 
the nature of the complete cessation of suffering and the manifestation of bliss of a 
higher or lower caliber, depending upon one’s innate nature. 105 

In fact, the founder of Madhva Vedanta, Madhva, did not typically use the term 
jlvanmukti to describe his two-stage view of moksa. Instead, Madhva used the 
term, cited by Vyasatirtha in the preceding quote, aparoksajhana, which translates 
to “direct and immediate knowledge” of God or the ultimate reality. However, as 
both Daniel Sheridan and Roque Mesquita have argued, Madhva’s aparoksajhana 
idea presents liberation as a two-stage process, beginning in embodied samsdric 
existence, when insight into the divine-human relationship is gained, devotion is 
practiced, and God’s grace is incurred, resulting in a direct and immediate vision 
of God’s multifaceted nature. Because of prarabdha karma, the jiva remains in 
samsara until this already manifesting karma is spent, after which final libera¬ 
tion from samsaric existence is brought about through God’s grace when the soul 
is released and achieves final and irreversible liberation from rebirth. 106 B. N. K. 
Sharma also describes Madhva’s notion of aparoksajhana as “the fulfillment and 
culmination of all the sddhanas” and as “the penultimate state of final release.” 107 

Thus, liberation in Dvaita Vedanta always was a two-stage process, and Madhva’s 
aparoksajhana or “the direct and immediate knowledge of God is functionally 
equivalent to Advaita Vedanta’s teaching of jlvanmukti .” loS Yet while Madhva may 
have occasionally made this equation himself, 109 Vyasatirtha’s Nydyamrta advanced 
the cause of treating the terms aparoksajhana and jlvanmukti interchangeably. In 
doing so, he attested to the dominance of Advaita categories in his context. Simulta¬ 
neously, what Vyasatirtha did, if not with complete finality, then at least with an im¬ 
pressive display of virtuosity, was to problematize the use of the term jlvanmukti in 
Advaita Vedanta, so as to lay exclusive claim to it on the part of the Dvaita system. 
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He did this by highlighting all those aspects of Dvaita thought that make it the 
polar opposite of Advaita: its realism, its hierarchical relationship between the soul 
and Brahman, its belief that Brahman is qualified by all known attributes, and its 
emphasis on devotionalism and grace as the essential means to moksa. It is in Dvai¬ 
ta rather than Advaita thought that the doctrine of jivanmukti can have its proper 
home. In this manner, Vyasatirtha coopted a sociopolitically significant doctrine 
away from a rival school and marshaled it to his sectarian cause. 

This cooptation was helpful in establishing not only the conceptual superior¬ 
ity of Dvaita over Advaita but also its social superiority. Vyasatirtha’s arguments 
in favor of jivanmukti in Dvaita and against its possibility in Advaita imply that 
Madhva renunciants could or perhaps had achieved a special state that was not 
conceptually possible within Advaita thought. Furthermore, Vyasatirtha’s argu¬ 
ments implicitly posited Dvaita as superior to Visistadvaita, which simply rejects 
altogether the possibility of liberation while alive. 


CONCLUSION 

Sources from sixteenth-century Vijayanagara attest to the complex links between 
sociopolitical realities and the articulation of Brahmin sectarian identities, in which 
philosophical disputes played a key role. The period’s intense sectarian polemics, 
its doxographic mapping of alternative systems of thought, and the renewed inter¬ 
est among Smarta leaders in establishing Vidyaranya’s historic role in the empire’s 
founding all indicate that a desire to establish strong ties to the court profoundly 
influenced Brahmin intellectual activity. Furthermore, the court’s favoring of Ve- 
dic and Vedantin mathas over other types of religious institutions and its grad¬ 
ual but ultimately pronounced shift in patronage away from Saivism and toward 
Vaisnavism over the course of the sixteenth century imply that royal patronage 
could be influenced by how Brahmin sectarian groups articulated their identities. 

While recent scholarship on the empire emphasizes the “ecumenical” nature 
of Vijayanagara patronage and while there is evidence that ecumenical patron par 
excellence Krsnadevaraya was careful to be evenhanded, royal giving to religious 
and intellectual groups was certainly not unselective or infinite. Moreover, this se¬ 
lectivity was influenced by a variety of considerations, many of which were outside 
the control of religious elites. In response to this selectivity—both its predictability 
and its vagaries—Brahmin sectarian leaders were galvanized to pursue a variety 
of creative enterprises that influenced philosophical argumentation in important 
ways. As we have seen, this argumentation demonstrates an increased attentive¬ 
ness to the history of ideas within rival intellectual traditions. This attentiveness 
in part reflects the processes of institutionalization that many Vedanta intellectual 
communities were undergoing in this period. Those communities that were orga¬ 
nized into mathas were more readily linked to the political institutions of the court 
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and the religious institutions of the temple; historical documentation of their ex¬ 
istence helped to assert their claims to entitlements to a range of sociopolitical 
benefits. However, it was not just the desire to establish links to these established 
social and political institutions that impelled a historical approach to philosophi¬ 
cal literature on the part of a mathadhipati like Vyasatlrtha. Attentiveness to the 
history of a rival traditions arguments often served to reveal the weaknesses of 
that tradition’s ideas; the traditions internal disputes could be mined to supply 
the best arguments against it. Precisely for this reason, the polemical literature of 
the period does not exhibit a simple “us-them” dynamic. There was a coopting of 
ideas and strategies that resulted in some interesting overlaps and a conceptual 
repositioning of the sects with respect to each another. 

Thus, just as the relationship between royal and religious domains should not 
be oversimplified, that between different sectarian groups needs to be nuanced. 
Vyasatlrtha’s criticisms of Advaita Vedanta exhibit his command of a rich heritage 
of Vedanta argumentation and his development of that argumentation in subtle 
ways that are pertinent to his circumstances. His knowledge of Advaita positions 
exhibits a simultaneously historical and doxographic program that is part of a larg¬ 
er polemical agenda. It is ironic perhaps that his emphasis on doctrinal differences 
actually blurs some of the boundaries between the two sects. Through coopting 
his intellectual rivals’ terminology, Vyasatlrtha makes a case for Dvaita’s unique 
doctrinal relevance even as he reveals, perhaps inadvertently, that the boundaries 
between opposing doctrinal traditions could be porous. 110 

That Vyasatlrtha in some sense triumphed over not just Advaita Vedanta doc¬ 
trines but Smarta religious institutions may be evident in speculations that he, and 
not the fourteenth-century Sringeri Advaitin, Vidyaranya, is the subject of a paint¬ 
ing on the ceiling of the maharangamandapa or an elaborate covered pavilion on 
the Virupaksa temple’s premises. This structure was installed by Krsnadevaraya 
in 1510, as one of his earliest construction projects. However, the painting is not 
contemporary with the king. As Dallapiccola has argued, it was likely added in 
the nineteenth century, when interest in the site was renewed and the temple was 
refurbished and reopened. 111 

Many scholars of Vijayanagara art and architecture, as well as of the empire’s lit¬ 
erary and religious traditions, have assumed that this painting depicts Vidyaranya 
(fig. 1). 112 However, Madhvas have long held that it is in fact a portrait of Vyasatlrtha, 
and there is some evidence to support this. 113 Elements of the central religious 
mendicant’s entourage such as the green flags, the camel, and the drum are still 
today accoutrements of the mathadhipatis of those monasteries established by 
Vyasatlrtha. Furthermore, these institutions consider these emblems to have been 
gifts bestowed upon Vyasatlrtha during the reign of Saluva Narasimha in return 
for Vyasatlrtha’s having filled in for several disgraced priests at Tirupati, who had 
allegedly stolen temple jewels. 114 That Saluva Narasimha possessed these items is 
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figure i . Painting of an ascetic on the ceiling of the Virupaksa temples maharangamandapa. 
(Photo by Anila Verghese) 


attested to in the Sdluvabhyudaya, a biography of this king. 115 While the histori¬ 
cal record connecting Saluva Narasimha to Vyasatlrtha is tenuous, it is neverthe¬ 
less possible that these elements were widely recognizable aspects of Vyasatlrthas 
iconography prior to the commission of the painting in the Virupaksa mandirs 
maharangamandapa. A local grandee from the nineteenth century may have been 
acting on such information, Vyasatlrthas reputation as Krsnadevarayas guru, and 
popular legends such as the kuhuyoga. 

If this image is, in fact, Vyasatlrtha, his apotheosis in an institution historically 
affiliated with Sringeri Smarta Advaitins attests to his crossover status as the em¬ 
pires guardian saint (to use Venkoba Rao and Verghese’s term) as much as to his 
particular triumph over Advaita Vedanta in his polemics. That Vyasatlrthas image 
could be inserted into a historically Smarta and Saiva institution would, if true, at¬ 
test to the fact that he transcended his sectarian identity and became a generic and 
highly venerated figure, whose appeal cut across sectarian lines. This is certainly 
how he is viewed by many in Karnataka today. 

This might seem ironic given how central his sectarian identity is to his anti-Ad¬ 
vaita polemics and, by extension, to his fame. However, Vyasatlrtha did transcend 
his sectarian identity in large part because of his borrowing from, mimicking, and 
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working with other sects; this consolidated his alliances with them in a manner 
that would lead, ironically but also somewhat inevitably, to a blurring of some 
boundaries between these intellectual communities. This aspect of his philosophi¬ 
cal argumentation becomes apparent only if we are willing to think about the full 
range of his interaction with the court and with other sects that were active there. 
While Vijayanagara patronage propelled a process of institutionalization that cul¬ 
tivated sectarian boundaries, these boundaries were also continually renegotiated 
through ongoing interactions, interactions that were themselves facilitated by Vi¬ 
jayanagara patronage. To understand further the specifics of Vyasatirtha’s role in 
these negotiations, let us now examine his material, social, and ritual exchanges 
with the Srivaisnavas. 


4 


Allies or Rivals? 

Vyasatlrthas Material, Social, and Ritual Interactions 
with the Srivaisnavas 


In his polemical works, Vyasatirtha also identifies the Srivaisnavas as intellectual 
rivals. This movement had affiliated with religious institutions in the Tamil coun¬ 
try as early as the tenth century and, from the fourteenth century on, enjoyed 
a growing institutional presence in southern Andhra. Doctrinally, Srlvaisnavism 
encompassed both a popular vernacular piety and a more rarified Sanskrit tradi¬ 
tion of Vedanta intellectualism. It flourished at the sixteenth-century Vijayanagara 
court, and this presented both opportunities and challenges to Vyasatlrtha and the 
Madhvas. 

Compared with the documentation of Vyasatlrthas relations with the Advaitin 
Smartas, which consists primarily of his polemics against them, the documenta¬ 
tion of his relations with the Srivaisnavas is more multifaceted. This is due to the 
fact that Madhvas and Srivaisnavas have a lot in common and, therefore, a more 
complicated relationship. Doctrinally, both Madhvas and Srivaisnavas identify 
Brahman with Visnu and conceptualize the ultimate reality as possessing attri¬ 
butes. Both communities believe that liberation from the cycle of rebirth ( samsara ) 
requires some acknowledgment of Visnu’s supremacy over the individual human 
soul. Both sects assert the actual existence of the physical world and the reality of 
samsara. Finally, both argue that souls retain some distinct identity in the state of 
moksa rather than losing all individuality as in Sankaras Advaita. 

These doctrinal similarities had practical implications in that both Madhvas and 
Srivaisnavas worshipped in temples dedicated to Visnu’s various forms. Moreover, 
they worshipped these forms according to Pancaratra ritual practices, albeit with 
important sectarian inflections. While it seems that during the sixteenth century, 
these two groups shared several prominent, royally patronized religious spaces 
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and collaborated on the general format of the ritual proceedings there, evidence 
suggests the eventual dominance of Srivaisnavas in temple life at the sixteenth- 
century Vijayanagara court. 1 There is also evidence that Vyasatirtha worked to 
gain a firmer foothold for Madhva Brahmins in these shrines. Thus, much like his 
relationship with the Advaitin Smartas, Vyasatirtha was in competition with the 
Srivaisnavas for royal attention. This competition manifested itself most clearly in 
a detailed doctrinal critique of the Srivaisnavas’ form of Vedanta, Visistadvaita, to 
be examined in the next chapter. 

However, when we study the full range of Vyasatlrtha’s interactions with the 
Srivaisnavas, there are many indications that Vyasatirtha sought to improve his 
sect’s standing at court precisely by forming an effective functional alliance with 
this alternative Vaisnava group. He facilitated this alliance, which was rooted in 
their shared Vaisnavism and which greatly benefited each sect, largely through 
material exchanges that had both practical and honorific implications. Vyasatirtha 
donated land, cash, and other provisions to Srivaisnava-dominated temples in ways 
that increased this sect’s ritual largesse and, by extension, its social and religious 
prestige. But such gifts, which typically involved perpetual reenactment of spe¬ 
cific rituals, also promoted Madhva Brahminism’s long-term visibility in certain 
regions. Publicly displayed inscriptions documenting these arrangements increased 
Vyasatlrtha’s fame while the arrangements themselves often created long-standing 
economic relationships between Madhva Brahmins and various local constituen¬ 
cies. Because these constituencies included agriculturalists, suppliers, and crafts¬ 
people, Vyasatirtha’s gifts to Srivaisnava-dominated institutions implicated a broad 
swath of South Indian society. 

The alliance Vyasatirtha forged with the Srivaisnavas through gifts to 
Srivaisnava-dominated temples also spread the institutional network of Madhva 
Brahminism into Tamil- and Telugu-speaking regions. As we saw in chapter 2, 
these regions were increasingly the focus of Vijayanagara statecraft owing to a va¬ 
riety of economic and military factors. Rebelliousness in these areas among local 
chieftains and even, occasionally, on the part of the empire’s own heavily mili¬ 
tarized nayakas, or overlords, restricted the empire’s access to valuable overseas 
trade routes and productive weaving communities along the Coromandel coast. 
In the wake of military reconquests of these rebellious areas, Krsnadevaraya of¬ 
ten lavishly patronized prominent local temples in an effort to integrate these re¬ 
gions more effectively into the empire (see map 4 and its discussion in chapter 2). 
It seems that Srivaisnava institutions in particular benefited from this system. 
This may have had to do, in part, with the initiative of Srivaisnava leaders who, 
as A. Rao’s recent work has demonstrated, sought to establish fruitful connections 
with the Vijayanagara court through their theologization of the Ramayana and 
their related identification of the Vijayanagara king with the Hindu epic’s divine 
protagonist, Rama. 2 Furthermore, Srivaisnava emphasis on vernacular traditions 
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and extensive proselytization efforts throughout the Tamil country also may have 
improved this groups courtly standing. Thus, by participating in Srivaisnava reli¬ 
gious projects, Vyasatirtha secured his sects place in the orbit of the court’s atten¬ 
tion and consolidated his relationship with Vijayanagara royals. 

For its part, Krsnadevaraya’s court actively supported this alliance between 
Madhvas and Srivaisnavas, even as it occasionally fostered competition between 
these two sects. An alliance between these two Vaisnava groups was good for the 
court because it brought together different regional and linguistic traditions of 
Visnu worship under the auspices of large temple complexes that attracted diverse 
pilgrims. Insofar as royal donations to temples were a means of forging connec¬ 
tions with various constituents of the empire, the more variegated and inclusive 
the temple, the better for royal outreach. 

At the same time, Vyasatlrtha’s material exchanges with the Srivaisnavas were 
also motivated by competition, and the court’s role in this intersectarian relation¬ 
ship was sometimes that of arbiter. It was always the case that large South In¬ 
dian temples dedicated to Visnu catered to a variety of Vaisnava publics. In this 
sense, they were pluralistic spaces that were united in a shared, somewhat open- 
ended Vaisnava identity that predated Vyasatlrtha’s initiatives to forge a Madhva- 
Srivaisnava alliance. 3 This shared Vaisnava identity transcended sectarian divi¬ 
sions in many ways, but in other ways, it reinforced them. Indeed, some of the 
temples that I call “Srivaisnava-dominated” got that way only through a concerted 
effort on the Srivaisnavas’ part. Often, they “held” these spaces through arrange¬ 
ments that, of necessity, satisfied the requirements of other groups, who had equal, 
and often older, claims to the temple’s management. Issues of control would some¬ 
times arise and there is evidence that the Vijayanagara court occasionally medi¬ 
ated intersectarian or intrasectarian disputes. 4 

Yet while the Vijayanagara court may have used its patronage to negotiate ten¬ 
sions between factions at temples, it also seems on occasion to have stirred them 
up in an effort to rein in the local power of particular sectarian organizations and 
leaders. Inscriptions of the silasasana variety, wherein sectarian leaders make do¬ 
nations to temples on their own initiative, indicate that these leaders commanded 
considerable resources and could use them in ways that promoted their own local 
authority. As we saw in chapter 2, this authority may have competed with that 
of the state. In some instances, it seems that Krsnadevaraya used intersectarian 
or intrasectarian rivalries to quash this competition. Some of the court’s gifts to 
Vyasatirtha at Srivaisnava-dominated institutions may have served this purpose. 

Thus, even if royal patronage in general conformed to certain patterns, each gift 
had its own implications that reflected a variety of local, regional, and imperial in¬ 
terests. Vyasatlrtha’s efforts to forge an intersectarian alliance with the Srivaisnavas, 
through material exchanges that carried ritual, social, and honorific implications, 
are historically significant precisely for this reason. They simultaneously illuminate 
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what constituted a shared Vaisnavism between Madhvas and Srivaisnavas and 
what boundaries persisted between them. Moreover, they shed light on the con¬ 
text within which these processes of defining relative sectarian identity took place. 
Yet while Vyasatirthas interactions with Srivaisnavas reveal certain patterns, the 
understanding of which enhances our general sense of this period, they also re¬ 
flect the dynamic responses of individual agents to historic contingencies. Such 
responses also played their part in the shaping of sectarian identities. 


madhvas and srivaisnavas 

AT THE IMPERIAL CAPITAL 

Recent scholarship on religion in sixteenth-century Vijayanagara argues that, as 
Smarta Advaita influence and Saivism were on the wane, beginning with the reign 
of Saluva Narasimha and continuing through the subsequent rulers of the Tuluva 
dynasty, Srivaisnavism rose to a position of prominence in almost direct correspon¬ 
dence. 5 It is true that, beginning during the reign of Krsnadevaraya, Virupaksas 
status as the royal court’s favored deity was gradually compromised—first by the 
addition of Vitthala (a form of Visnu) as a witness to the arrangements recorded in 
various inscriptions and ultimately by the elimination of Virupaksa from these re¬ 
cords during the reign of Ramaraya, Sadasivas regent. 6 Correspondingly, the main 
temple to Vitthala in the capital city of Vijayanagara became the hub of religious 
activity in the early sixteenth century. Many new pavilions ( mandapas ), towered 
gateways ( gopurams ), colonnades, and subsidiary shrines were built within the 
temple grounds while monasteries, related temples, feeding houses, and streets for 
conducting processional festivals were constructed around it (see map 5). 

For example, in 1513, Krsnadevaraya’s two queens arranged for large towered 
gateways, visible from a distance, to be constructed in the outer walls of the 
Vitthala temple. In 1516-17, Krsnadevaraya celebrated the recapture of territories 
lost to the Gajapati kingdom in the northeast by constructing a hundred-pillared 
hall on the Vitthala temple grounds. According to Verghese, the pillars in this 
hall are significant because they attest to the Vitthala temples affiliation with the 
Srivaisnavas; many of them are inscribed with namams or sectarian marks associ¬ 
ated with the northern and southern factions of this sect, later known as Vatakalai 
and Tenkalai, respectively. 7 From the period after Krsnadevaraya’s reign but dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of Vyasatirtha, another inscription documents the installation of 
images of the Alvars or Srivaisnava saints inside the Vitthala temple. 8 Later in 
the sixteenth century, under the successive reigns of Acyutaraya and Ramaraya 
(Sadasivas regent), new freestanding temples to Ramanuja and the Alvars were 
built around the Vitthala temple, attesting to the expansion of Srivaisnava domi¬ 
nance in this region of the city. 9 


Ramanuja Temple 



map 5 . Vitthalapura. 
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Not all of these developments were royally funded nor were all explicitly 
Srivaisnava. A variety of Vaisnava constituents representing various labor and lin¬ 
guistic communities made contributions to the temple, a fact that is suggested by 
the languages of the inscriptions. While the majority of the royal grants are in Kan¬ 
nada, one by Krsnadevaraya is recorded in the empire’s three main languages, Kan¬ 
nada, Telugu, and Tamil. 10 In addition to the Tamil-speaking Srivaisnava elites, such 
as merchants who installed various Alvar statues and made donations to support 
their worship, local boatmen, who ran the ferry service across the Tungabhadra 
river, which was vital to the capital’s functioning, also donated shares of their earn¬ 
ings to support temple worship. 11 These diverse nonroyal donors were motivated in 
part by their personal devotion but also, perhaps, by a desire either to acknowledge 
or pursue close ties to the court. This is not surprising, given the variety of social, 
economic, and political networks that were forged through donations to these roy¬ 
ally funded temples. Indeed, sectarian leaders themselves made donations to such 
temples precisely to implicate their communities in such developments. 

Strong evidence exists that in the early sixteenth century the Madhvas had a 
matha in Vitthalapura 12 (see map 5), and in 1513, a royal edict from Krsnadevaraya 
granted Vyasatirtha three shares of the temple’s food offerings. 13 Images of Vitthala 
are found on the tombs of two Madhva leaders, including that of Vyasatirtha (see 
fig. 2), located in the capital city; one of these is not far from the Vitthala temple. 14 

Furthermore, there is evidence linking important members of the 
Haridasakuta, or Madhva-affiliated devotees of Visnu famous for their devo¬ 
tional songs in Kannada, to the Vitthala temple in the imperial capital. Both 
Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa, who are believed to have been Vyasatirtha’s dis¬ 
ciples, are supposed to have lived and worshipped there, while other members of 
the community made pilgrimages to the temple. 15 This implies a broad Madhva- 
associated constituency was at the temple. Finally, in 1532, during Acyutaraya’s 
reign, Vyasatirtha donated an icon of Yogavarada-Narasimha to the Vitthala 
temple, 16 indicating that he sustained his interactions with this temple for a 
lengthy period (see Vitthala temple floor plan). His donation of this particular 
icon may have been his way of underscoring his close ties to the court, which 
placed images of Narasimha at the capital’s gateways to serve a protective func¬ 
tion. The yogic component of the icon that Vyasatirtha donated to the Vitthala 
temple links the more martial nature of this avatara of Visnu to his ascetic side, a 
side that Vyasatirtha, a samnyasin, would want to play up. Indeed, sectarian lead¬ 
ers’ installation of icons of Visnu’s various forms at large, royally funded temples 
served both to integrate different Vaisnava communities into a single devotional 
body and gave prominence—by implying a royal seal of approval—to a particular 
sect’s conception of the deity. 17 

Thus, Madhvas and Srivaisnavas were clearly in the habit of sharing sacred 
spaces. Yet because of the presence of both Madhva and Srivaisnava imagery in the 
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FIGURE 2. Vyasatirtha’s brndavana , side with Vitthala image. 


Vitthala temple, there is some debate in the scholarly literature over which sect con¬ 
trolled it. 18 This debate reflects the ambiguity in this period of Madhva-Srivaisnava 
relations, which were simultaneously competitive and collaborative. There is 
strong epigraphic and monumental evidence that ultimately the Srivaisnavas came 
to control the Vitthala temple, as they did many of the other Vaisnava shrines in 
the capital city. According to Verghese’s review of the temple’s inscriptions, the 
Srivaisnavas seem to have dominated at the Vitthala temple. 19 However, the dat¬ 
ing of these inscriptions indicates that this dominance of Srivaisnava festivals and 
ceremonies did not occur explicitly until after Krsnadevarayas reign and that it 
proliferated after the death of Vyasatlrtha. 20 Thus, Srivaisnava dominance cannot 
be definitively asserted for the period of Krsnadevarayas rule. For this period, all 
that can be said is that both sects used the temple and made contributions to it. 

Verghese also theorizes that the Srivaisnavas dominated the new Balakrsna 
temple, built by Krsnadevaraya in the capital’s “sacred quarter” in 1515, to celebrate 
his conquest of Udayagiri and his triumphant return to Vijayanagara with an icon 
of the infant Krsna taken from that fort (see map 6 for location of Krsna temple). 
Madhvas have long claimed a special role in that now defunct temple by virtue 
of the fact that Krsna in his infant form is commonly worshipped by Madhvas. 
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Floor plan of the Vitthala temple. 


Furthermore, Vyasatirtha is well known to have composed a devotional song in 
Kannada to this deity upon its arrival in the capital city. Finally, in two lengthy in¬ 
scriptions, which together document the single most lavish donation to any temple 
made by Krsnadevaraya, thirty-seven Brahmins, mentioned by name, are appoint¬ 
ed to conduct various temple tasks. 21 The Madhvas have traditionally held that 
two of these are Madhva names, Ramannacarya and Mulbagal Timmannacarya, 
which indicates that Madhva Brahmins played an active role in the temple’s ritual 
program. Verghese, however, disputes this and argues that the iconography in the 
temple, in the form of inscribed Srivaisnava namarns and Alvar statues, attests 
to its association with Srivaisnavism. In her estimation, while Madhvas certainly 
used the temple, they did not control it and a Srivaisnava ritual program would 
have prevailed there. 22 However, while it does seem that Srivaisnavas dominated 
the temple after the reign of Krsnadevaraya, there is no clear evidence of this dur¬ 
ing Vyasatirtha’s lifetime. In fact, it maybe that Krsnadevaraya mentions the Brah¬ 
mins individually for the precise reason that they were handpicked from the two 
different sects, Madhva and Srivaisnava, to manage the temple. Indeed, Mulbagal 
was a major Madhva institutional center at that time; it is where Vyasatirtha him¬ 
self spent several years studying under the Madhva guru Srlpadaraja. 

In contrast to both the Vitthala and the Krsna temples, another significant 
Vaisnava temple, the Ramacandra temple, was located in the royal center amid 
the living quarters of the king and other nobles. According to Verghese, this 
temple, which accommodated only the priests and the royal family, was likely 
designed exclusively for royal use. 23 Yet even though this was a private temple, it 
was definitely linked to the public religiosity of the empire. In fact, Fritz, Michell, 
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and M. S. Nagaraja Rao have mapped axial systems and circumambulatory routes 
to demonstrate that the entire capital city was oriented around this temple at the 
royal center. 24 Citing this evidence, A. Rao argues that this orientation had the 
effect of “transforming the geography of the city itself into an emblem of the iden¬ 
tification between king and god.” 25 

The Ramacandra cult was particularly important because of the role it played 
in the Mahanavami festival. During this festival, the Vijayanagara king and the 
deity Rama, in his triumphant return to Ayodhya as described at the end of 
the Ramayana, were identified ritually: “On a central platform in front of the 
Ramacandra temple the king identified himself with Rama, granted honours and 
reviewed the army in an ostentatious exercise of military and political power.” 26 A. 
Rao maintains that the Srivaisnavas played an active role in promoting the Rama 
cult, in ways that enhanced their status at court. As he puts it, “The connection 
between Srivaisnavas and Rama worship was not an insignificant one but rather 
the result of a strategic partnership between Vijayanagara kings and members of 
the Srivaisnava order.” 27 
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figure 3 . Yantrodharaka Hanuman icon. 
(Photo by Anila Verghese) 


While there is no similar evidence to support any Madhva affiliation with 
this temple, it seems significant that, as discussed in chapter 2, Vyasatirtha took 
Ramacandra as the tutelary deity of his mathas. This would suggest, that, much 
like the Srivaisnava leaders, Vyasatirtha sought to emphasize his sect’s affiliations 
with the epic in a manner that was beneficial to his sect. Indeed, there is evidence 
that Vyasatirtha and his Madhva contemporaries at Vijayanagara participated in 
this Srivaisnava project of developing a cult at Hampi of Ramayana figures, par¬ 
ticularly the deity Hanuman. Reverence for Hanuman as an incarnation of the 
wind god Vayu had been a significant feature of Madhva Brahminism since the 
sect’s beginning, when Madhva proclaimed himself the third avatara of Vayu, af¬ 
ter Hanuman and Bhlma. That the region of the Vijayanagara capital had long 
been associated with Hanuman’s residence in the monkey kingdom of Kishkinda 
was a significant advantage to Vyasatirtha for establishing a connection between 
Dvaita Vedanta and local religious associations. While Vyasatirtha may not have 
installed the 732 icons of Hanuman in the capital city as the Vyasa Vijaya credits 
him with doing, 28 he is firmly associated with establishing a Madhva Hanuman 
shrine, wherein the icon bears distinctive Madhva imagery (see fig. 3). 

The deity in this temple, which is located on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
(see map 6), is called the Yantroddharaka Hanuman and sits in meditation inside 
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FIGURE 4. Vyasatirtha’s brndavana, front. 


two intersecting triangles. 29 This temple remains an active one, wherein Madhva 
Brahmins conduct the rites. 

Furthermore, on Vyasatirtha’s tomb, located on Navabrndavana Island in the 
Tungabhadra River, an image of Rama-Slta-Laksmana and Hanuman faces outward 
into the remains of the mandapa that is in front of the tomb (figs. 4 and 5). Across 
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FIGURE 5. Vyasatirtha’s brndavana, close-up of front. 


from this mandapa is a small Hanuman temple, which is tended today by Madhva 
priests. The Hanuman image is distinctly Madhva—the deity is seated in a lotus pose 
and holding a book on his lap—although it does not seem that this temple dates 
to the sixteenth century. Finally, there is a sixteenth-century image of Caturbhuja 
Hanuman, or “Four-Armed Hanuman”—facing the tomb of Vyasatirtha’s sectarian 
colleague and contemporary, Raghunandana, and located along the banks of the 
Tungabhadra River—between the Virupaksa and the Vitthala temple complexes. 
This image depicts Hanuman holding, respectively, a conch shell, a discus, a mace, 
and finally a book in each one of his four hands. Again, it is primarily the book 
that identifies this icon as distinctly Madhva. Thus, Madhvas in the Vijayanagara 
capital at the time of Vyasatirtha participated actively in the theologization of the 
Ramayana project initiated (and, it would seem, dominated) by the Srivaisnavas. 
By linking traditional Madhva motifs with courtly emblems and associations and 
by working with their Srivaisnava rivals in pursuits that were of clear benefit to the 
court, Vyasatirtha and the Madhvas promoted their own sect’s visibility. 

Therefore, while I would agree with Verghese and A. Rao that Tuluva 
Vaisnavism seems to have been largely synonymous with Srivaisnavism, (particu¬ 
larly post-Krsnadevaraya), I would also argue that Vyasatirtha actually deserves 
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some of the credit for this. Vyasatirthas interactions with this group likely abet¬ 
ted Srivaisnavism’s distinctive success, even as these interactions also extended 
Madhva Brahminism’s influence both at court and in society at large. By involv¬ 
ing his sect in various ways with Srivaisnava projects in the empire’s capital, 
Vyasatirtha helped to articulate a generic, multifaceted, transsectarian, and trans- 
regional Vaisnavism that simultaneously made Madhva gurus, devotional songs, 
iconography, and institutions better known. Because this generic Vaisnavism had 
great potential to bring together different Vaisnava linguistic, devotional, ritual, 
and labor communities under the auspices of large temple complexes, it was par¬ 
ticularly attractive to the court, which used temple patronage partly as a form of 
outreach to different constituents of Vijayanagara society. Insofar as temples with 
both Madhva and Srivaisnava icons and activities broadened their appeal among 
different Vaisnava publics, an alliance between these sects attracted royal favor. 
Because royal gifts were often intended expressly for redistribution among other 
sectors of society, those sects that enjoyed royal support thereby increased their 
popular following. 


BEYOND THE IMPERIAL CAPITAL: VYASATlRTHA’S 
RELATIONS WITH SRlVAISNAVAS AT KANCHIPURAM 
AND TIRUPATI 

Kanchipuram 

That Vyasatirthas cultivated alliance with the Srivaisnavas was important to his 
stature at Krsnadevarayas court is evident in the fact that the first inscriptional 
reference to Vyasatirtha involves the Srivaisnava-dominated Varadaraja temple in 
Kan chi. A Tamil inscription of the rayasasana or “royal edict” genre, dated August 13, 
1511, and carved onto the base of the east wall of the Arulala-Perumal temple (also 
known as the Varadaraja temple), documents Vyasatirthas gift of the produce 
from the village of Pulompakkam in Vadapanadu to this temple. The inscription 
states that Vyasatirtha had received this village as a gift from Krsnadevaraya and 
stipulates that the produce from the village be used to conduct worship to the de¬ 
ity on the occasion of Avani or the annual event in which Brahmins change their 
sacred thread. The inscription also records the fact that Vyasatirtha augmented 
rituals associated with the commencement of major festivals by arranging for a ve¬ 
hicle throne to be supplied “for the god to relax in during the midday on the occa¬ 
sion of the flag-hoisting ceremony.” 30 Flag-hoisting ceremonies typically initiated 
lengthier festival periods that were associated with royal patronage, as it was often 
a royal right to raise and lower the temple flag. Thus, the arrangements recorded 
in this 1511 inscription suggest that the connections of Vyasatirtha and the Madhva 
sect to Krsnadevarayas court were now to be displayed rather prominently at the 
Varadaraja temple. 
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As mentioned in chapter 2, Somanathas biography claims that Vyasatirtha spent 
his early years as a samnyasin studying in Kanchi, after his guru, Brahmanyatirtha, 
had died. According to Somanathas portrait, Vyasatirtha’s studies at Kanchi were 
broad based; he only procured a second Madhva guru when he left Kanchi for Mul- 
bagal and began studying under Sripadaraja. Vyasatirtha’s first recorded donation 
to the temple in Kanchi may attest to his personal affinity for that deity, as well as 
the ties to the temple’s authorities that he established during his early career. While 
this gift was clearly facilitated by the royal court and while the format and rhetoric 
of the royal edict type of inscription can convey the impression that the arrange¬ 
ments made in a given inscription were being imposed by the king on the vari¬ 
ous agents involved, Vyasatirthas own preferences may be evident in some of the 
gift’s specifics. For instance, Avani was a particularly important holiday for South 
Indian Brahmins. Moreover, as Appadurai has argued, the court’s role in such ar¬ 
rangements was often more arbitrative, with the court giving its seal of approval to 
arrangements that had already been made between the parties in question. Thus, 
royal edicts in which Krsnadevaraya gave Vyasatirtha valuable resources to regift to 
others may tell us more about Vyasatirtha’s preferences or initiative than the king’s. 

However, it is also true that Kanchi was a significant location for Krsnadevaraya, 
who likely had his own multifaceted reasons for having Vyasatirtha bestow this 
wealth on the temple at this particular time. Inscriptional records at Kanchi and 
elsewhere attest to Krsnadevaraya’s frequent visits to this temple and his patron¬ 
age of it. Kanchi is one of the places typically listed in the prasasti portion of royal 
inscriptions as evidence of Krsnadevaraya’s lavish support of various Hindu in¬ 
stitutions. 31 While Krsnadevaraya’s devotional motivations played a role in Kan- 
chi’s importance, the long-standing resistance to Vijayanagara rule on the part of 
the region’s chieftains was also significant. Krsnadevaraya’s August 1511 gift to the 
Varadaraja temple by way of the Madhva sectarian leader Vyasatirtha seems to 
have been linked to Kanchi’s rebellious history. 

This is substantiated by an inscription at another important Vaisnava shrine, the 
Sri Venkatesvara temple at Tirupati. This inscription, carved into the western sec¬ 
tion of the temple’s second prakara (outer wall) and dated April 7,1511, records the 
fact that Appa Pillai, Krsnadevaraya’s general in the region around Kanchi and in 
Kongunadu, made a grant of the village of Virakampanallur to the Sri Venkatesvara 
temple in Tirumala. The inscription specifies that Appa Pillai’s gift was intended 
for the merit of Krsnadevaraya. 32 Tirupati historian Viraraghavacharya points out 
that Krsnadevaraya had recently succeeded, after years of failure on the part of his 
predecessor VIra Narasimharaya (Krsnadevaraya’s older brother), in bringing the 
rebellious Sambuvaraya chieftains to submission in the region around Kanchi. 33 
Thus, Appa Pillai’s donations to the Tirupati temple for his ruler’s merit seem to 
have been intended to commemorate this significant military victory. 
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When, four months later, Krsnadevaraya authorized Vyasatlrtha to regift the 
produce of a village to the Kanchi temple for the purposes of expanding the tem¬ 
ple’s ritual largesse, he was seemingly implementing his typical economic plan for 
recently conquered (or reconquered) areas. By funneling donations through sec¬ 
tarian leaders to prominent temples in such areas, Krsnadevaraya appeared to de¬ 
velop the local economy and to link that apparent development symbolically to the 
state. 34 In this manner, he hoped to procure a certain measure of political stability 
and loyalty to Vijayanagara rule. 35 

While this clarifies the general rationale behind Krsnadevarayas 1511 donation 
to the Kanchi temple, it does not explain why Krsnadevaraya chose a Madhva 
sectarian leader as the intermediary. Why not simply make the donation directly 
to the temple itself or rely on a local Srivaisnava leader to implement it? Cer¬ 
tainly, Krsnadevarayas use of Vyasatlrtha as the intermediary in part attests to 
Vyasatirtha’s early prominence at Krsnadevarayas court and substantiates Madhva 
claims regarding their leader’s importance. While the resources benefited the tem¬ 
ple, the Srivaisnava community who controlled it, and members of the local popu¬ 
lation, the honor that the king bestowed on the Madhvas by having Vyasatlrtha 
enact the gift helped to spread Madhvaism into Tamil-speaking regions. Indeed, 
Madhvas did eventually establish mathas near this temple in Kanchi that contin¬ 
ue to function today. 36 The connections that Vyasatlrtha forged between Madhva 
sectarian institutions and historically Srivaisnava ones—connections that were 
facilitated in large part by Vijayanagara patronage—are a critical component of 
Vyasatirtha’s historical legacy for the Madhva sect. It may be that this royal edict 
reflected the court’s approval of Vyasatirtha’s initiative in pursuing a Madhva- 
Srivaisnava alliance. 

At the same time, however, the gift seems to highlight that the Srivaisnava Tam¬ 
ils were of greater use to Vijayanagara statecraft than the primarily Kannadiga 
Madhvas, who, by virtue of their historical location in territory more firmly under 
Vijayanagara control, could not assist as directly in shoring up the empire’s ter¬ 
ritorial holdings. 37 As mentioned above, weaver communities and overseas trade 
routes situated along the Coromandel coast were increasingly important to the 
Vijayanagara economy; the rebellious local chieftains and heavily militarized—but 
sometimes rogue—imperial nayakas in Tamil country could restrict Vijayanagara 
access to these valuable entities. These regions therefore demanded constant Vijay¬ 
anagara attention. By bestowing resources on Vyasatlrtha and having him donate 
them to the Srivaisnava-dominated temple at Kanchi, the court at once expanded 
its general support of Vaisnavism while still privileging the form of Vaisnavism 
that had greater, and more multifaceted, value to the court. Vyasatirtha’s awareness 
of the increased importance of the Tamil region and Srivaisnavism is what likely 
prompted his pursuit of an alliance with this community. 
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From the court’s perspective, giving the gift this way implicated two sects in the 
royal agenda for the price of one. In keeping with conventional understandings of 
the court’s reputed “ecumenism,” two-stage gifts of this type enabled the court to 
maximize its interaction with religious groups who could help to implement its 
economic and sociopolitical policies in the broadest way possible. The Vaisnava al¬ 
liance that Vyasatirtha sought to establish between Madhvas and Srivaisnavas was 
appealing to the Vijayanagara court for this very reason; it enabled them to publi¬ 
cize their support of historically Srivaisnava-dominated institutions in the Tamil 
regions that were increasingly important to the empire’s stability. At the same time, 
the alliance encompassed other linguistic, devotional, and doctrinal communities 
over whom the Madhva mathas held greater sway. In this way, the court’s two- 
stage gift to the temple at Kanchi helped to articulate a big tent Vaisnavism that 
encompassed a variety of regional, linguistic, and devotional publics. 

Thus, by collaborating with the Srivaisnavas and implementing royal gifts to 
Srivaisnava-dominated institutions, Vyasatirtha successfully implicated his sect 
in the Srivaisnavas’ rise. In doing so, he did not seek to merge Madhvaism with 
Srivaisnavism. Indeed, the distinction between the two sects was Vyasatirtha’s 
motivation for collaborating with the Srivaisnavas: he sought to spread Madhva 
Brahminism into new Tamil and, as we shall soon see, Telugu, regions precisely by 
establishing Madhva footholds at important Srivaisnava shrines. In fact, when we 
follow the historical arc of this alliance, we see that the court sometimes favored 
Vyasatirtha and the Madhvas over the Srivaisnavas and played the two groups off 
each other, even as it supported their collaboration. 

Tirupati-Tirumala 

Vyasatirtha’s efforts to spread Madhvaism into new areas through an alliance with 
the Srivaisnavas that would appeal to the Vijayanagara court are most vividly dis¬ 
played at the Sri Venkateksvara religious complex in Tirupati-Tirumala in mod¬ 
ern-day Andhra Pradesh. The importance of this temple complex to Vijayanagara 
rule seems to have begun just prior to the short-lived Saluva dynasty, which origi¬ 
nated in Chandragiri, about sixteen kilometers south of Tirupati-Tirumala (see 
map 1). That Saluva Narasimha, a general in Emperor Virupaksaraya’s army, who 
had been made governor of this region, was able to usurp the authority of the last 
king of the Sangama dynasty and establish the short-lived “Saluva” one attests to 
how much military power had been placed in his hands. This, in turn, attests to the 
strategic significance of the Tirupati region to the empire. 

As mentioned in chapter 2, the establishment of strong relationships with the 
local community in southern Andhra enabled Vijayanagara kings to monitor 
the empire’s rebellious northern Tamil holdings and remain within striking dis¬ 
tance of Kalinga, a contested area for the empire’s duration. Saluva Narasimha 
built alliances in this region by funneling the means for economic developments 
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through the Tirupati temples, the facilitation of which was left largely in the hands 
of Srivaisnava officials, particularly Srivaisnavas of the emerging southern/Tamil- 
oriented faction. Saluva Narasimha coordinated the worship programs at the Sri 
Venkatesvara mandir and Sri Govindarajasvami temple, located, respectively, at 
the top and bottom of the hill, by making simultaneous donations to both; these 
were then often recorded in the same inscription. Together with his Srivaisnava 
representative at the temple, Kantatai Ramanuja Aiyarikar, Saluva Narasimha es¬ 
tablished a Ramanujakuta, or a place for feeding non-Brahmin pilgrims, named 
for a famous Srivaisnava saint. Attendance at the recitation of the Tamil Pra- 
bandham, or devotional hymns dedicated to Visnu, on the birth star days of the 
Srivaisnava Alvars at ancillary shrines dedicated to them 38 became open to non- 
Brahmins during Saluva Narasimha’s reign. Thus, Saluva Narasimha’s patronage 
of these temples at Tirupati simultaneously increased the temples’ importance and 
consolidated certain forms of Srivaisnava control over them. 39 

Like his predecessor Saluva Narasimha, Krsnadevaraya also generously patron¬ 
ized the Sri Venkatesvara temple complex at Tirupati. Krsnadevaraya, who explic¬ 
itly linked his successful rule to his devotion to Lord Venkatesvara, made seven 
separate visits to the temple—more than he made to any other outside the empire’s 
capital—to celebrate important events. His ultimately triumphant 1513-1514 cam¬ 
paign to recapture the fort of Udayagiri, in the region of Kalinga, from the Gajapati 
Empire, was celebrated by a lavish set of donations to the Venkatesvara mandir 
during that time. 40 Like Saluva Narasimha, he also seems to have implemented 
some important changes at the temple. 

For example, three inscriptions from the Tirupati-Tirumala temple complex 
attest to the fact that on January 12,1524, Krsnadevaraya gave Vyasatlrtha three 
house sites on which to construct two mathas. As mentioned in chapter 2, two of 
these sites are located on top of the hill in Tirumala, near the Sri Venakatesvara 
mandir . 41 The third site is at the hill’s bottom, in the town of Tirupati, near the 
ritually related Govindarajasvami temple. Two of the three inscriptions attest¬ 
ing to Krsnadevaraya’s gift were placed on plaques outside the monasteries that 
Vyasatlrtha built, while the third was inscribed on a wall surrounding the Sri 
Venkatesvara mandir itself. All three inscriptions state that the house sites had 
been confiscated by Krsnadevaraya’s predecessor, Saluva Narasimha, from the 
temple’s arcakas because they had stolen temple jewels. 

That this same event was recorded in Tamil, on the same day in three sepa¬ 
rate locations, attests to its significance, as does the prominence given to it in the 
Madhva biographical tradition surrounding Vyasatlrtha. By giving Vyasatirtha 
this land, Krsnadevaraya inserted Madhva Brahmins, who had no previous of¬ 
ficial role at Tirupati, into the affairs of one of the most important redistributive 
centers of wealth and honors in the Vijayanagara Empire. The fact that the ar¬ 
cakas thievery is mentioned each time implies that Krsnadevaraya felt the need 
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to justify his gift to Vyasatirtha. This is likely because it upset the temples’ estab¬ 
lished power structure. 

It is not entirely clear, however, whom Krsnadevaraya was punishing by giv¬ 
ing these confiscated house sites to Vyasatirtha. The arcakas arguably represented 
an older pre-Srivaisnava association of the temple with the Vaikhanasa tradition. 
The Vaikhanasa priests’ standing at the temple by this period is somewhat am¬ 
biguous. 42 The rituals performed on the mulamurti, or central image in the main 
shrine, continued to be observed according to Vaikhanasa practices, thereby at¬ 
testing to their entrenched significance for the management of the temple. The 
dominance of Srivaisnavas at this temple complex began during the fourteenth 
century, after the invasion of Madurai by the breakaway sultanate from Delhi, 
when there was a large influx of Tamils into this Telugu-speaking region. 43 Over 
time, this Srivaisnava presence at the temples amplified; it was manifested in sev¬ 
eral construction projects, including shrines to Ramanuja and the Alvars and a 
Ramanujakuta, or resting house, for Srivaisnava pilgrims. Liturgical additions, 
such as the recitation of the Tamil Prabandham on specified occasions at ancillary 
shrines and the celebration of various lavish public festivals involving processional 
icons of the temple deities, at the temple complex also promoted Srivaisnavism. 
These festivals followed the Pancaratra ritual rules favored by the Srivaisnavas and 
often involved large offerings of cooked food. 

Yet despite this increasing Srivaisnava presence, the temples at Tirupati and 
Tirumala remained pluralistic Vaisnava spaces. As stated above, the mulamurti in 
the Sri Venkatesvara mandir continued to be worshipped according to Vaikhanasa 
traditions rather than Pancaratra ones and, according to Viraraghavacharya, 
cooked food was never allowed into the temple’s main shrine. 44 Furthermore, 
while the Srivaisnava overlay on the temple was quite pronounced by the time of 
Krsnadevaraya, with the emerging “southern” or “Tenkalai” faction’s sensibility 
dominating the proceedings, the temple’s abiding pluralism was formally recog¬ 
nized in the composition of the sthanattar. This administrative body acted as the 
trustee of gifts donated to the temple, oversaw what was to be offered, and made 
certain that the donor’s share of the offerings was distributed according to his or 
her stipulations. These trustees did not exercise absolute control over the temple 
nor did they impose unilateral decisions upon it, but by overseeing the donations 
they played a leading role in the temple’s management. Since these donations 
came from various sources, the sthanattar were responsible for maintaining the 
temple’s pluralism, even though the board itself seems to have consisted largely of 
Srivaisnavas. According to inscriptions, this body emerged toward the end of the 
fourteenth century and, in Viraraghavacharya’s view, became formalized in 1390, 
in an inscription referring to proportionally allocated stipends ( nirvaha ) that the 
sthanattar were to receive according to the following stipulations: 45 
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Four shares for Tirupati Srivaisnavas; 

Three shares for Tiruchanur Sabhaiyar, who were members of Brah¬ 
min assemblies in villages of the surrounding area; 

One share for the Nampimar, who were the temple’s ritual officiants 
or priests; 

Two shares for the Koyil Kelkum Jiyars or Srivaisnava sectarian 
ascetic leaders responsible for inspecting the articles to be offered 
to the deity; 46 and 

Two shares for the Koyil Kanakku or temple accountant. 47 

The sthanattar’s inclusion of both Tirupati residents and leaders from surround¬ 
ing villages suggests that the temple was of vital importance to the whole region, 
which both explains and is explained by royal patronage. Furthermore, the board’s 
composition demonstrates the dominance of Srlvaisnavas in the running of the 
temple and perhaps the continued authority of the pre-Srivaisnava Vaikhanasa 
tradition in the inclusion of the temple arcakas/nampimar on the board. Thus, 
the formalization of the sthanattar attests at once to the temple’s abiding diversity 
and to the prominent role played by those with a Srivaisnava orientation. It also 
implies the necessity of having a system in place, precisely to manage this diversity 
and avoid conflict between different interest groups. 48 

When Krsnadevaraya took away house sites belonging to the temple’s arcakas 
to give to Vyasatirtha for the construction of Madhva mathas, he was perhaps 
trying to avoid alienating the Srivaisnava component of the temples’ management 
too directly while still making a significant change in the temple’s power struc¬ 
ture. Of course, Vyasatirtha and the Madhvas did not obtain a place on the temple 
board and all of the arrangements brokered in these inscriptions were done ex¬ 
plicitly at the Srivaisnavas’ approval and protection. 49 However, it does seem that 
Krsnadevaraya felt compelled to justify this addition to temple affairs by referenc¬ 
ing an earlier crime committed against the temple by less prominent—but still 
important—members of the temple community. 

Some Madhva scholars have argued that Vyasatirtha received this gift from 
Krsnadevaraya as a reward for the twelve-year period during Saluva rule, 
when Vyasatirtha was placed in charge of conducting the temple rituals to the 
mulamurti. According to Venkoba Rao (1926), the Vydsa Vijaya maintains that 
Vyasatirtha first went to Tirupati during the reign of Saluva Narasimha, who had 
just punished these priests for their theft; since there were no sons of appropriate 
age to perform the daily pujds, Vyasatirtha filled in for a period of several years. 
According to the Vydsa Vijaya, Vyasatirtha did so by conducting rituals according 
to Madhvas Tantrasarasangraha, a ritual manual written by Madhva at the com¬ 
munity’s founding in the thirteenth century. In this view, by giving Vyasatirtha 
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these house sites roughly thirty years later, Krsnadevaraya was rewarding him for 
his earlier service to the temple during a period of crisis. 

There are no inscriptions that locate Vyasatirtha in Tirupati-Tirumala prior to 
the period of Krsnadevarayas rule, however, so the notion that Vyasatirtha served 
as the temple arcaka during Saluva Narasimhas reign is uncorroborated. Further¬ 
more, the inscriptions from Saluva Narasimhas time do not mention this theft at 
all. What the biographies may be reflecting in their portrayal of events at Tirupati 
is Vyasatirtha’s lengthy collaboration with the Srivaisnavas at many of their most 
prominent shrines, such as those in Kanchi and in the imperial capital. 50 The Vydsa 
Vijayas claim that Vyasatirtha conducted rituals at Tirupati according to Madhvas 
manual could also be a reference to the tension present at Tirupati between the 
Srivaisnavas’ more lavish Pancaratra traditions and the sparer ritual traditions of 
their Vaikhanasa predecessors. 

That Vyasatirtha himself was more in line with the Srivaisnavas’ ritual style, but 
with distinctive Madhva inflections, could signify that Krsnadevarayas insertion 
of the Madhvas into the ritual program at Tirupati actually promoted Srivaisnava 
ritual practices over Vaikhanasa ones. Krsnadevaraya may also have just been ex¬ 
tending some of his apparent efforts at Vaisnava temples in the capital city, such as 
the Vitthala mandir, to address different constituencies within his empire simul¬ 
taneously. The temple complex at Tirupati-Tirumala now had Telugu, Tamil, and 
Kannada publics, and the inscriptional records come to reflect this. 51 By fusing 
such groups into a shared temple culture, Krsnadevaraya likely sought to articu¬ 
late a cosmopolitan and yet distinctly Vijayanagara Vaisnavism. 

However, there is also evidence that Krsnadevarayas gesture here was one of 
control over sectarian entities and a response, not only to Srivaisnava dominance 
in the region, but also to infighting between different factions of that sect. Indeed, 
Krsnadevarayas gift of these confiscated house sites to Vyasatirtha may be read 
as an attempt to stir up conflict between emerging factions within the Srivaisnava 
community. What later came to be known as the “Vatakalai,” or “northern,” and 
more Sanskritic branch and the Tenkalai, or southern, and more Tamil-oriented 
branch seem to have coexisted at Tirupati during Saluva Narasimhas reign. 
Appadurai and Viraraghavacharya, however, both maintain that a hardening of 
divisions between these two groups took place precisely during the period under 
discussion. 52 The central issues were the recitation of the Tamil Prabandham and 
the associated inclusion of non-Brahmins in the proceedings versus the recita¬ 
tion of the Veda by Brahmins only. Both Appadurai and Viraraghavacharya cite 
Tirupati temple inscriptions, between 1520 and 1528, that document gifts to the 
temple from the northern faction that explicitly excluded Prabandham reciters 
from any share. 53 

By inserting the Madhvas into the mix at Tirupati, Krsnadevaraya, in contrast 
to his predecessor Saluva Narasimha, may have been expressing a preference 
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for Vedic recitation over Tamil Prabandham. It is certainly possible to infer that 
Vyasatirtha had a preference for the northern, Sanskritic branch of Srivaisnavism. 
As will be demonstrated in the next chapter, Vyasatirtha assumed this group’s pre¬ 
ferred approach to obtaining moksa was superior to that of the southern faction. 
His partiality is also evident in Vyasatirtha’s independent gifts to the temple, docu¬ 
mented in inscriptions of the silasdsana variety, to be discussed below. However, 
when it comes to Krsnadevaraya’s motivations, I think it is more likely that he saw 
an opportunity in the Srivaisnavas’ infighting to destabilize their increasing power 
in the region. Adding an additional sectarian entity, the Madhvas, into the mix at 
Tirupati reminded the Srivaisnavas that their control over this prominent shrine 
was not absolute. 

Whatever the (likely, multifaceted) motivations behind Krsnadevaraya’s gift to 
Vyasatirtha of these confiscated sites, the gesture amounted to direct and signifi¬ 
cant royal patronage of Madhvaism within the context of a historically Srivaisnava- 
dominated shrine. It resulted in the permanent installation at the temples of an ad¬ 
ditional sectarian presence. As such, this royal gift was quite different from the one 
that Krsnadevaraya bestowed upon Vyasatirtha at Kanchi thirteen years earlier, 
wherein he empowered Vyasatirtha to donate land and ritual paraphernalia to the 
temple in ways that affiliated the Madhva sect with the temple’s ritual activities but 
which did not explicitly establish any Madhva institutions there. Furthermore, in 
the royal edict carved into the second outer wall of the Sri Venkatesvara mandir, 
the longest and most detailed, 54 Krsnadevaraya also granted the Sri Venkatesvara 
temple the tax proceeds collected during the Purattasi Brahmotsava at Tirumala, 
along with the proceeds of several villages in the “inner” and “outer” divisions 
of Tirupati. These grants were for the purpose of making offerings to the deity. 
It is significant that Krsnadevaraya then arranged for the donor’s share of this 
prasad, which would normally have been returned to himself, to be conducted to 
Vyasatirtha’s matha for the matha’s use in perpetuity (i.e., “as long as the moon 
and the sun shine”). 55 According to Viraraghavacharya’s calculations, this prasad 
amounted to enough food to feed two hundred people, who, he presumes, were 
the residents of Vyasatirtha’s matha . 56 

Subsequent to receiving the gift of house sites from Krsnadevaraya and con¬ 
structing his two monasteries, Vyasatirtha took steps to promote an active role 
for Madhvas in temple affairs. An inscription in the Sri Venkatesvara temple 57 
says that on November 8,1524, Vyasatirtha constructed mandapas in front of the 
mathas at both the top and bottom of the hill. He also arranged that, for 96 days of 
the eight Brahmotsava festivals that were taking place each year, the processional 
icon of the deity from the Sri Venkatesvara temple at the hilltop would be brought 
to the mandapa in front of his matha and worshipped there, with the prasad being 
distributed there as well. Vyasatirtha also arranged for other offerings to be made 
on other festival days so that, for the annual festival cycle in Tirumala, prasad 
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would be distributed in front of Vyasatirthas matha on 222 festival days. Mean¬ 
while the same inscription indicates that Vyasatirtha made a similar set of dona¬ 
tions to the Govindarajasvami temple down the hill in Tirupati, with the prasad 
being distributed on the festival calendar at the mandapa in front of his second 
matha located there. 

But if Vyasatirthas gifts were intended to promote Madhva Brahminism at Tir- 
upati-Tirumala, they also reflect his ongoing efforts to build an alliance with the 
Srivaisnavas. For example, many of his more lavish donations coincided with the 
period of the Adhyayanotsava or “Festival of Recitation,” a prominent Srivaisnava 
festival during which not only Vedic hymns but the Tamil Prahandham were re¬ 
cited. Viraraghavacharya notes that Vyasatirtha clearly wanted to respect estab¬ 
lished practice at the temple by coordinating one of his gifts to coincide with this 
important Srivaisnava festival. 58 Yet he also notes that Vyasatirtha did not give any 
part of the donor’s share of the prasad to the Prahandham reciters as was typi¬ 
cal of many other donors who contributed to the Adhyayanotsava. 59 Again, this 
may have reflected Vyasatirthas preference for the northern, more Sanskritic and 
Vedic-oriented form of Srivaisnavism, even as he was careful not to alienate mem¬ 
bers of the other faction. 

The same inscription also documents the fact that Vyasatirtha made a size¬ 
able donation in the form of fourteen thousand coins to the temple treasury, with 
the stipulation that the money “be spent for the excavation of tanks and channels 
in the temple villages” and that the produce derived therefrom be used to sup¬ 
ply a long list of articles to be offered on various days to the deity. 60 At the two 
mandapas in front of his mathas, Vyasatirtha arranged for a lavish amount of ad¬ 
ditional produce and prepared foods to be distributed on a daily basis. 61 Yet while 
such gestures undoubtedly increased the Madhvas’ prominence in the region, they 
did so in large part by benefiting other local groups. Vyasatirthas arrangements to 
irrigate land and to supply produce and other items, such as lamps and oil, to the 
temples created long-standing economic links between the temple, Vyasatirthas 
mathas, and various local artisans and labor groups such as basket weavers, torch 
bearers, and fuel suppliers. Simultaneously, Vyasatirthas largesse forged new rela¬ 
tions with the Srivaisnavas. 

Indeed, the November 1524 inscription notes that Vyasatirtha donated a village 
and several hamlets to the temple, again for the purposes of procuring various 
food and other elements to be offered to the deity eight times daily. It also states 
that temple servants and temple cooks were to be given their due portions. The 
sthanattar also received a share of these offerings: “After deducting the portion for 
these servants the remaining portion shall be distributed among the 12 nirvaham of 
the sthanattar and the 4V2 vagai equally. The remaining appam shall be set apart for 
distribution at the early distribution hour.” 62 Thus, Vyasatirthas gifts to the temple 
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in part went to the temple servants and suppliers involved in rendering them as 
well as to the temple management, whose stipends (“nirvaha”) were enlarged by 
these gifts. Finally, shares of Vyasatirthas donations were also distributed as prasad 
to the general population while some were returned to Vyasatirthas matha. 63 

A separate inscription dated April 2,1528, 64 indicates that Vyasatirtha made an 
additional set of donations to the Govindarajasvami temple down the hill in Tiru- 
pati, where his second monastery and mandapa were located. Here, Vyasatirthas 
donation to the temple of a village authorizes the sthanattar to collect sixty gold 
coins, the annual income of the village (and the first to be recorded in a Tirupati 
inscription), 65 to cover the cost of various items from the temple store to be given 
to the deity on Vyasatirthas behalf. The sixty coins also will cover the cost of the 
labor of various temple servants. Monetary gifts of this type, which were bestowed 
upon a variety of laborers and suppliers, broadened the web of Vijayangara’s in¬ 
creasingly cash-based economy and enabled new modes of status acquisition, so¬ 
cial mobility, and the exercise of power among recipients. Other offerings included 
noncomestibles as well as ten meals to be supplied daily. In this case, Vyasatlrtha 
received the typical quarter share of the offering, but the inscription notes that 
the “remaining prasadam we shall set apart for distribution at the time of early 
sandhi.” This arrangement implies that Vyasatirthas gift here actually increased 
Srivaisnava ritual largesse because the distribution of the prasad does not seem 
to have been officially linked to Vyasatirthas matha; rather, it was folded into the 
general distribution and thereby linked more clearly to the temples Srivaisnava 
leadership. Furthermore, the gift involved the purchase of goods from the tem¬ 
ple stores, in addition to goods that Vyasatlrtha had donated. By enriching the 
temple’s cash coffers, Vyasatlrtha increased the temple leaderships discretionary 
power in the region. 

Thus, Vyasatirthas gifts to the Srivaisnavas at Tirupati acknowledged their es¬ 
tablished dominance there while simultaneously promoting Madhvaism in this 
new and politically significant region. His efforts to reshape the local economy 
through lavish donations to the temples reflected the court’s agenda. Indeed, his 
patronage, which emphasized cash infusions into the temple’s coffers as well as 
food redistribution that was a direct result of irrigation schemes, bore a distinc¬ 
tive Vijayanagara imprimatur. But Vyasatirthas patronage also attests to just how 
wealthy and powerful mathadhipatis in sixteenth-century Vijayanagara could be¬ 
come. Vyasatlrtha seems to have commanded a variety of considerable resources 
and was able to distribute them in ways that increased his sect’s prominence. He 
even seems to have been able to initiate and fund large-scale public works projects, 
such as irrigation schemes, independent of Krsnadevaraya’s authority. Clearly, 
Vyasatlrtha had his own power to exercise, power that, in some instances, may 
have competed with that of the state. 
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AN INTERSECTARIAN AGRAHARA1 

While Krsnadevarayas gift to Vyasatlrtha of these house sites likely disrupted es¬ 
tablished power structures at the temple and forced Srivaisnavas to cede some of 
their dominance at these temples to the Madhvas, the manner in which Vyasatlrtha 
redistributed his wealth paved the way for mutually beneficial intersectarian rela¬ 
tions. Such dynamics are also evident in a land endowment near the modern- 
day Andhra-Karnataka border that was given by Krsnadevaraya to Vyasatirtha 
in 1526 (see Vyasasamudra on map 3). 66 This gift is recorded on a Sanskrit cop¬ 
per plate inscription, referred to in Epigraphia Indica vol. 31 as the Kamalapur 
Plates of Krishnadevaraya. As noted in chapter 2, this inscription documents 
Krsnadevarayas gift to Vyasatlrtha of the village of Bettakonda, together with sev¬ 
eral lesser hamlets, located today in the district of Chittoor, in which Tirupati 
is also located. 67 The inscription indicates that the village was popularly known 
as “Vyasasamudra,” in reference to a large tank that Vyasatlrtha had earlier con¬ 
structed in the area. It may be that the November 1524 Tirupati inscription cited 
above, in which Vyasatirtha arranged for the excavation of tanks and channels in 
the temple villages for the purpose of producing more goods to be donated to the 
deity, refers to what was to become “Vyasasamudra.” 68 The 1526 Kamalapur copper 
plates indicate that Krsnadevaraya gave this land to Vyasatirtha as a reward for 
his having developed it. However, as was discussed in chapter 2, the inscription 
also documents the fact that the village will now be called Krsnarayapura, after 
the king. 69 This suggests that, although Krsnadevaraya was rewarding Vyasatlrtha 
for his work to irrigate the area, thereby promoting a specific version of economic 
well-being that linked the region culturally to the state, he was also reminding 
Vyasatirtha that the latter’s wealth was largely dependent on the king’s generosity. 
This inscription thereby attests to the court’s anxiety about investing too much 
wealth in mathadhipatis, whose local influence could eclipse that of the king. 

The endowment documented in the Kamalapur Plates is also significant for 
what it reveals about Vyasatirtha’s work to forge mutually beneficial relations with 
the Srivaisnavas, by establishing an agrahara or Brahmin settlement “to be en¬ 
joyed in succession by students and their students as long as there are the moon 
and the stars.” 70 According to the inscription, Vyasatirtha subdivided the land 
grant among 308 individual Brahmins, each of whom is identified by name, fa¬ 
ther’s name, gotra, and the portion of the Veda that he can recite. The number of 
vrttis or “shares” allocated to each recipient varied, presumably based upon the 
recipient’s intellectual accomplishments or other status markers. 

The use of land to establish a Brahmin settlement is arguably an anachronism. 
Appadurai has argued that “starting from about AD 1350, and during the next 
three centuries of Vijayanagara rule, there was a serious decline in the status of 
brahmadeyas [land gifts to Brahmins for settlement purposes] and a concomitant 
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growth and expansion of temples in South India.” 71 It does seem that, relative to 
earlier periods in South Indian history, the Vijayanagara Empire was notable for 
the fact that most gifts to Brahmins were through their association with temples 
and mathas. The latter institution had eclipsed the agrahara as the center for 
Brahminical learning. However, it was also the case that some of the land grants, 
discussed in chapter 2, that Vyasatirtha received from the court were likely in¬ 
tended as Brahmin settlements; several make no explicit reference to mathas be¬ 
ing built. But even these agraharas were often linked in one way or another to 
mathas and temples. Indeed, a close reading of the Kamalapur plates indicates 
that Vyasatirthas redistribution of this land was intimately related to events at the 
Tirupati-Tirumala temple complex. 

While it is impossible to state definitively the sectarian affiliation of the 308 do¬ 
nees, a high proportion of recipients seem to have had an established association 
with either Tirupati-Tirumala or Ahobila, two major centers of Srivaisnava reli¬ 
gious activity. Ahobila was and is the location of an important Srivaisnava matha 
that was situated in the region of Andhra along the Vijayanagara Empire’s perenni¬ 
ally contested northern border (see maps 3 and 4). Of the 308 donees mentioned, 
37 are named “Tirumala” or some variant thereof, while 23 are identified as sons 
of a Tirumala; 3 individuals fall into both categories, that is, are named Tirumala 
and are sons of a Tirumala. Indeed Tirumala is the most common name in the 
inscription, with roughly 20 percent of the total number of recipients either having 
that name or having a father with that name. In addition, of the 308 mentioned, 
10 are named “Ahobala” while 6 are sons of an Ahobala. Three of the recipients 
are named “Venkata,” after the deity at Tirupati, while 4 are “Perumal,” a common 
Tamil epithet for the deity. Adding these names to the 57 who are either Tirumala 
or sons of a Tirumala brings the total percentage of recipients who seem to have 
had an established affiliation with a major Srivaisnava religious center to 26. 

While we must be cautious about presuming that place or deity names indicate 
sectarian affiliation, the numbers are striking. It is possible that these were Madhva 
Brahmins, who took the name Tirumala in deference to the deity installed there. 
While there is not much evidence of an alliance between Madhvas and Srivaisnavas 
prior to Vyasatirtha, who seems to have been responsible for establishing it, 
Madhvas may have worshipped in Srivaisnava shrines prior to this period. Indeed, 
if Somanatha’s biography is accurate, Vyasatirtha himself went to Kanchi to study 
after his first guru died and before he left for the established Madhva matha at 
Mulbagal. His Mulbagal guru, Sripadaraja, then urged him to take up residence at 
Chandragiri, sixteen kilometers south of the Tirupati-Tirumala temple complex. 
Perhaps this was a well-worn path, despite the lack of evidence of any Madhva 
presence at Tirupati prior to Vyasatirthas receipt of the house sites in 1524. 

A second possible way of reading these names is that these were Srivaisnava 
converts to Madhvaism. As discussed in previous chapters, conversion from one 
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school of Brahminical Vedanta thought (and related ritual practices) to another did 
not necessarily require the radical rejection of one’s former identity and affiliations. 
However, as will be demonstrated in the next chapter, significant doctrinal and 
ritual differences did persist between Madhvas and Srivaisnavas, despite their col¬ 
laboration at large temples; Vyasatirtha was not only conscious of these differences, 
he emphasized them in his polemical writings. Vyasatirtha likely addressed these 
polemical writings not only to his own followers but also to the Srivaisnavas, in an 
effort to convince them of the unique correctness of Madhva Vedanta. It is therefore 
possible that Vyasatirtha established this agrahara to welcome new Srivaisnava, and 
perhaps even Smarta, members who had been so convinced to his community. 72 

But given what we know about Madhva-Srivaisnava relations in this period, 
that is, that they were both collaborative and competitive, it is also plausible that 
Vyasatirtha was establishing a different kind of Brahminical space, in which sec¬ 
tarian divisions would be less significant. In this scenario, Vyasatirtha was giving 
land shares to Brahmins who would remain Srivaisnava in orientation. However, 
the purpose of Vyasatlrthas gift was to encourage the two sectarian communi¬ 
ties to develop their working relationship. Krsnadevaraya’s 1524 gift of confiscated 
house sites enabled Vyasatirtha to make a significant inroad into the Srivaisnava- 
controlled temples at Tirupati. This may have required him to smooth things over 
by giving some land back to important community members in order to inaugu¬ 
rate a new era of religious collaboration with this locally prominent group. Indeed, 
the emphasis the inscription places on the Vedic recitation skills of the recipients 
may indicate that Vyasatirtha was privileging Vedic religiosity precisely to over¬ 
ride those sectarian divisions among the recipients that were based on Vedanta 
ideology and guru-sisya lineages. 

The Vedic orientation of Vyasatlrthas gift also may have consolidated a spe¬ 
cial relationship between Madhvas and the more Sanskritic, Vedic branch of 
Srivaisnavism, later called the Vatakalais or “Northerners.” In establishing a mul¬ 
tisectarian agrahara in nearby territory that emphasized traditional Vedic learn¬ 
ing, Vyasatirtha may have been advocating for Vedic recitation at the Tirupati 
temples and consolidating an alliance with the emerging Vatakalai branch of the 
Srivaisnava school. As mentioned above, the place name “Ahobila,” featured in the 
names of many of the recipients of shares in the agarahara, was a center for the 
more Sanskritic/Veda-oriented form of Srivaisnavism. 

A final interesting feature of the 1526 Kamalapur copper plate inscriptions is 
that Vyasatirtha gave land shares in the agrahara to the three sons of the promi¬ 
nent Vitthala worshipper and Kannada devotional singer Purandaradasa. While 
Vyasatirtha may have been trying to highlight the vernacular side of Madhvaism 
in this gift and, thereby, cultivate popular awareness of the tradition’s teachings, it 
is important to note that Purandaradasa was a Brahmin, as many members of the 
Haridasakuta seem to have been. This inscription makes that status very clear by 
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describing Purandaradasas sons’ Vedic education and by mentioning the fact that 
they were “twice-born.” 73 Thus, Vyasatirtha’s inclusion of Purandaradasas sons in 
the agrahara may have been an attempt to highlight the Madhva sect’s inclusion 
of vernacular, popular, and accessible forms of devotion but still link those forms 
very clearly to the Vedic Brahminical power structure. Such a gesture may have 
simultaneously aligned Vyasatirtha with the Veda-oriented Vatakalai Srivaisnavas 
and showcased to the court the Madhva sect’s lack of factionalism between its own 
Sanskrit and vernacular traditions. 74 

Even if Vyasatirtha’s inclusion of Purandaradasas sons in the allocation of shares 
in the agrahara was not a way of taking sides in the Srivaisnavas’ intrasectarian 
rivalry, it is of historical significance. By installing the sons of one of the most 
prominent Vitthala worshippers of that time in the region of Andhra, Vyasatirtha 
imported a new Vaisnava cult. Not only did the Vitthala cult have a distinctively 
Madhva heritage but Vitthala was also one of Krsnadevaraya’s favored deities. The 
worship of Vitthala at the capital became increasingly important for the Tuluvas, 
with Vitthala eventually replacing the Saiva deity, Virupaksa, as the divine signatory 
of all royal inscriptions. Because Vitthala was significant at home and Venkatesvara 
abroad, synchronizing the worship of these two Vaisnava deities made sense. 75 
Vyasatirtha’s gift to Purandaradasas sons likely helped to bring this about. 

Thus, we should read Vyasatirtha’s founding of the agrahara in light of both 
his activities at Tirupati and his relations with the Vijayanagara court. Vyasatirtha 
played a pivotal role in the implementation of several features of the king’s agenda 
in southern Andhra. By investing in regions associated with the Tirupati temple 
complex and by infusing the temple coffers there with significant amounts of cash, 
he helped to forge new economic and social relations between different labor com¬ 
munities in the region. These new relations reflected the values, aspirations, and 
functional apparatus of Krsnadevaraya’s rule and thereby linked this region to the 
state in a variety of symbolic and practical ways. Furthermore, by helping to im¬ 
port the cult of Vitthala into southern Andhra, Vyasatirtha established a cultural 
link between religious practices at the capital and in Tirupati. Finally, by sharing 
his wealth with the Srivaisnavas, he demonstrated his willingness to work with his 
sectarian rivals when the king required it. But all of these benefits to the king were 
also beneficial to Vyasatirtha and Madhvaism, which now spread into new regions 
and had obtained a firm foothold in the most important Vaisnava shrine in South 
India. Thus, by reallocating material wealth to forge a working relationship with 
the Srivaisnavas, Vyasatirtha gained greater prominence for his sect. 


CONCLUSION 

An overview of Vyasatirtha’s material exchanges with the Srivaisnavas indicates 
that he collaborated with this group to mutual benefit. The Tuluva dynasty’s 
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favoring of the Srivaisnavas was due to several factors, some ofwhich were beyond 
Vyasatlrthas control and others of which he could use to implicate Madhva Brah¬ 
mins. The southern Srivaisnava factions support ofvarious forms of non-Brahmin 
participation in religious festivals, its use of Tamil in temple liturgy, and its pros- 
elytization efforts across caste lines were distinct features of this Srivaisnava 
community that enjoyed a broad appeal. It was partly this appeal that seems to 
have initially attracted Vijayanagara patronage. While some of these Srivaisnava 
activities were sect specific, others could be augmented by Madhva collabora¬ 
tion. These included the Srivaisnava theologization of the Ramayana, which es¬ 
tablished an isomorphic relationship between Rama and the Vijayanagara king 
and cultivated the popular worship of various Ramayana deities associated with 
the region around the imperial capital. Still other, more incidental factors for 
lavish Vijayanagara support of Srivaisnavism included the serendipitous loca¬ 
tion of these Srivaisnava shrines in a region that was becoming of increasing 
strategic significance for the Vijayanagara Empire. Here, Vyasatlrtha could 
offer little by way of competition, but he could use his collaboration with the 
Srivaisnavas and with the court to spread awareness of Madhvaism into Tamil- 
and Telugu-speaking regions through donations to historically Srivaisnava- 
dominated temples there. 

Thus, Vyasatlrtha deserves credit for the deft manner in which he responded to 
historical realities in ways that benefited his sect. By consolidating relations with 
the Srivaisnavas through donations to their temples and by possibly including them 
in Brahmin settlements he formed, Vyasatlrtha at once increased Srivaisnavism’s 
prestige and publicized various features of his own community. He also helped to 
fuse various regional forms of Vaisnava worship at large temple complexes into 
a big tent Vaisnavism that was attractive to Vijayanagara patrons for its ability to 
reach out to a variety of publics. In these ways, Vyasatlrthas donative acts—both 
those that were by royal decree and those that he undertook independently— 
consolidated Vyasatlrthas relations with the Vijayanagara court. 

Perhaps because of his cultivation of stronger ties between the two sectarian 
communities, Vyasatlrtha is typically praised in inscriptions of both the rayasasana 
and silasasana type as “Vaisnava-agama-siddhanta-sthapana” or “the establisher 
of the correct philosophical position among traditions of Visnu worship.” 76 This 
title, on the one hand, could be emphasizing Vyasatlrthas sectarian identity by 
implying that Madhva siddhanta in particular is the correct philosophical form of 
Vaisnavism. On the other hand, it could also be praising Vyasatlrtha for establish¬ 
ing a more generic Vaisnava position, rooted in philosophy ( siddhanta ) and tradi¬ 
tion (dgama) but common to all Vaisnavas. 77 In this sense, he was the establisher 
of Vaisnavism, both philosophically, through his polemical texts, and practically, 
through his multifaceted religious collaboration with other Vaisnava groups. Read 
in this way, this moniker may highlight the role that Vyasatlrthas alliance with the 
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FIGURE 6. Navabrndavana. 


Srlvaisnavas played in the eventual exclusion of Saiva Smartas from royal patron¬ 
age over the course of the Tuluva dynasty. 

In fact, carvings on Vyasatirthas tomb, located on an island in the Tungabhadra 
River, approximately three kilometers downriver from the Vitthala temple and ap¬ 
proximately half a kilometer to the northeast of the royal village of Anegondi, 78 
seem to attest to Vyasatirthas role as a Vaisnava synthesizer of various forms of 
Visnu worship (see map 6). This island is known locally as “Navabrndavana,” for 
the nine Madhva saints whose tombs, including Vyasatirthas, are located there 
(see fig. 6). These shrines, called either “brndavanas” or “samadhis" by Madhvas, 
are understood to house the mortal remains of these saints, who are thought to 
have entered into samadhi or a sustained meditative state. Although these saints 
are understood to have transcended this world, their advanced spiritual aptitude 
enables their abiding presence in the shrines, making the shrines a focus of pil¬ 
grimage and veneration. Vyasatirthas brndavana, which is situated in the middle 
of the eight other tombs of prominent Madhva saints, is the most elaborately deco¬ 
rated. It is distinctive today for the partial remains of the mandapa still in front of 
it and is encircled at its base by a ring of linked elephants and at its top by carved 
tulasi leaves that also resemble a crown (see fig. 4 for the clearest depiction of this; 
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FIGURE 7. Vyasatirthas brndavana, side with Narasimha image and side with Bala-Krsna image. 


actual tulasi plants grow out of the top of all nine of the shrines). 79 Vyasatirthas 
brndavana is also directly across from a small Hanuman shrine, still in worship. 

On the four faces of Vyasatirthas brndavana are different depictions of Visnu’s 
forms. The front of the shrine depicts Rama, seated with Slta and flanked by 
Laksmana on the right side and a small, kneeling Hanuman next to a standing 
figure on the left. 

That standing figure, whose hands are folded in the anjali mudra indicating 
devotion, is an elite male devotee but not an ascetic. His headdress suggests that he 
is a nobleman, possibly the king, underscoring again the entombed mathadhipati’s 
royal connections (see figs.4 and 5 above). 80 

The next side, if one proceeds clockwise around the square-shaped tomb, has 
an image of Vitthala (see fig. 2 above), followed by an image of Narasimha and, 
finally, by an image of Krsna in his infant form (see figs. 7-9). 

As we have seen, Madhvas under Vyasatirthas direction were associated with 
shrines dedicated to all of these forms of Visnu. Their appearance together on 
Vyasatirthas brndavana is distinct, as such extensive imagery is not found on the 
other samadhi shrines on the island. In addition to highlighting Vyasatirthas his¬ 
torical prominence among Madhva leaders, this imagery also suggests that one of 
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FIGURE 8. Vyasatirtha’s brndavana, side with Narasimha image. 


Vyasatirtha’s main legacies for the Madhva sect was his role in unifying different 
forms of Vaisnavism, even as he also advocated for his system’s supremacy. 81 

Vyasatirtha’s reputation as both the architect of a trans-sectarian Vaisnava 
alliance and as the arbiter of correct Vaisnava Vedanta thought is also evident in 
how Vyasatirtha is remembered by subsequent generations of Vaisnava groups. 
Hawleys research on the concept of the four sampradayas in the Vallabhite com¬ 
munity indicates that Vyasatirtha plays an important role in how this North 
Indian Vaisnava sect understands both its own lineage and the relationship 
between different Vaisnava groups. While the composition date and author¬ 
ship are uncertain, a text called the Sampradayapradipa or The Lamp of the 
[Vaisnava] Tradition, written by a Vallabhite community member, “represents 
itself as having been composed in Brindavan in ... 1553 or possibly 1554 C.E.” and 
forges a connection between the Vallabha or Pustimarga Sampradaya and that 
of Vyasatlrtha/Madhva. 82 At one point in the narrative, Vallabha travels south 
to Vijayanagara or, as the text calls it, “Vidyanagar.” 83 When Vallabha arrives, a 
debate between the Mayavadls and the Tattvavadis is taking place before King 
Krsnadevaraya. 84 The Mayavadls are just about to win when Vallabha reverses 
the course of the debate by throwing out a challenge and establishing Vallabha’s 
form of Vedanta, Suddhadvaita, as supreme. Not only is Vallabha subsequently 
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FIGURE 9. Vyasatirthas brndavana, side with Bala-Rrsna image. 


honored by Krsnadevaraya with a kanakabhiseka, or a showering with gold, and 
with the offering of the king’s throne but Vyasatirtha, who had been presiding 
over the debate “beseeches the younger man [Vallabha] to replace him on the 
sampradayik throne, and thereby effectively to accept a spiritual coronation that 
will parallel the physical one the monarch has just promised.” 85 

Vallabha ultimately refuses to take up Vyasatirthas mantle because the form 
of Vaisnavism that Vyasatirtha espouses is distinct from the true lineage that Val¬ 
labha is meant to inherit. As ffawley puts it, the text presents the formulations of 
Vaisnavism offered by Madhva, Ramanuja, and Nimbaditya (Nimbarka) as “in¬ 
effective against Samkara and the Mayavadis.” 86 Thus, while the text establishes 
a connection between the different sampradayas of Vaisnavism, it does so in a 
hierarchical way that privileges Vallabhas system. But the roles played by Vijaya- 
nagara, Krsnadevaraya, and Vyasatirtha in the story are intriguing. Even though 
Vyasatirtha is portrayed as deferring to Vallabhas authority, his entitlement to 
choose a successor implies that Vyasatirtha was, until the advent of Vallabha, the 
arbiter of Vaisnavism. His is not the most correct or truest Vaisnavism but it is, in 
some way, connected to Vaisnavism’s other forms. 87 
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This text of course reflects the concerns of a somewhat later time, place, and 
sect. Vyasatlrtha may have been selected to play such a crucial role in this story 
because he made Madhvaism famous in the north. 88 Moreover, he did this in large 
part through his royal associations. Yet Vyasatlrtha could also have been selected 
in this narrative, which at once unifies and hierarchically orders the four differ¬ 
ent sampradayas, because he was one of the original and most prominent uni¬ 
fiers, the establisher of a shared tradition of Vaisnava philosophy and practice, 
the “Vaisnava-agama-siddhanta-sthapana.” He brought together Madhvas and 
Srivaisnavas in what seems to have been a newly close and intricate way and high¬ 
lighted the potential benefits of intersectarian Vaisnava collaboration. At the same 
time, he also used some of the Vaisnava sects’ inherent similarities and shared 
features so as to establish his own particular sect’s system more widely and firmly. 

Vyasatlrtha’s collaboration with the Srivaisnavas also indicates that the sectar¬ 
ian leader’s role in sixteenth-century South Indian society was not set in stone. 
An effective mathadhipati had to respond creatively to situations as they unfold¬ 
ed and be willing to collaborate with his rivals if the circumstances, such as in¬ 
creasing royal attention, warranted it. Vyasatlrtha’s material exchanges with the 
Srivaisnavas show his ingenious responsiveness to historic contingencies even 
as they also reveal what was less malleable and more constrictive about his con¬ 
text. For example, as we have seen, Vyasatlrtha sometimes took advantage of the 
open-ended pluralism of Vaisnava temples to establish sectarian institutions and 
practices on temple grounds. That this enabled a clearer affiliation between spe¬ 
cific and bounded sectarian religious institutions and the more pluralistic temple’s 
ritual affairs is somewhat ironic. Furthermore, there were aspects of Vyasatlrtha’s 
doctrinal positions that were nonnegotiable, precisely because they distinguished 
his tradition from that of the Srivaisnavas. Thus, to understand better the role of 
doctrinal differences in Madhva-Srivaisnava relations in this period, we now turn 
to Vyasatlrtha’s polemics against the Srivaisnavas’ form of Vedanta, Visistadvaita 
or “qualified nondualism.” 


5 


The Social Life of Vedanta Philosophy 

Vyasatirthas Polemics against Visistadvaita Vedanta 


While material exchanges of royally gifted land and collaborative ritual enter¬ 
prises at prominent temples indicate there was a blossoming alliance between 
Madhvas and Srivaisnavas during Vijayanagara rule, significant doctrinal divi¬ 
sions also persisted between these two groups. Vyasatirtha was not only aware of 
these divisions, he emphasized them in his polemical writings. Despite the fact 
that Vyasatirtha forged a productive working relationship with the Srivaisnavas, 
he was also the first Madhva intellectual to criticize the doctrines of their quali¬ 
fied nondualist (“Visistadvaita”) Vedanta in any detail. This indicates that he saw 
the Srivaisnavas not as teammates but as rivals. However, a common refrain in 
Vyasatirthas polemics against the Srivaisnavas is that many of their own basic 
premises logically conduce to certain key Madhva (or Dvaita) Vedanta doctrines 
rather than to Visistadvaita Vedanta’s faulty conclusions. 1 

This chapter will focus on Vyasatirthas complex polemics against Visistadvaita’s 
conception of moksa or liberation from the cycle of rebirth. The final section of 
Vyasatirthas Nyayamrta, entitled “The Defense of a Hierarchical Ordering of 
Brahma and [Other Souls] Even in the State of Moksa,” argues in favor of an eter¬ 
nal hierarchy of souls in the state of moksa and against the Srivaisnava view that 
souls experience paramasdmya or “absolute parity” in the liberated state. As I ar¬ 
gued in chapter 3, sectarian doctrinal debates were always in part about estab¬ 
lishing or defending a given sect’s placement in its social world. Counterintuitive 
though it may seem, this was particularly true of Vedanta sects’ debates about their 
ultimate goal, moksa. Different Vedanta systems answered shared philosophical 
questions in ways that were inextricably linked to social reality. These questions 
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included who could pursue liberation from worldly existence, what means were 
acceptable, and what the experience would be like. 

For instance, in Advaita Vedanta, only high-caste males were considered eli¬ 
gible for moksa precisely because moksa required certain knowledge that could 
be attained only through the study of Vedic texts. This study was off limits to low- 
caste people and all women. In contrast, in keeping with its general efforts to pros¬ 
elytize across caste lines, Visistadvaita Vedanta offered two paths to moksa, one of 
which was restricted to elite males because it required Vedic study ( bhakti ); the 
other required only mental surrender to God ( prapatti ) and was therefore open to 
all. Madhva or Dvaita Vedanta posited a third way, in which more people could 
pursue moksa than in Advaita Vedanta but wherein worldly hierarchies would 
remain in place in the liberated state. Dvaita argued that one’s worldly identity 
reflected one’s innate nature and thereby determined both the means by which one 
could pursue moksa and the stratified experience of moksa itself. 2 Thus, each of 
these Vedanta systems considered the human being’s existential situation in terms 
that took into account worldly identity, meaning that Vedanta arguments about 
moksa were always informed by social context. The role of context in shaping these 
arguments was further amplified by the fact that each of these Vedanta systems de¬ 
fined its understanding of moksa in ways that responded to the teachings of its in¬ 
tellectual predecessors and opponents. Furthermore, as we shall see, Vyasatlrtha’s 
criticisms of Visistadvaita views of moksa reflected his on-the-ground interactions 
with the Srivaisnavas as well as his desire to locate his sect’s understanding of this 
goal advantageously within the broader Vedanta landscape. 

In terms of the latter objective, Vyasatlrtha’s discussion of popular notions 
about how to liberate oneself from samsara, such as through death in a holy city, 3 
or through dvesabhakti, that is, devotion in the form of hatred of God, 4 indicates 
that he was attempting to write the definitive chapter on moksa and to demonstrate 
how that concept is best expressed in Madhva’s teachings. His style of argument 
follows a pattern that attempts to be exhaustive: Whether he is pointing out an op¬ 
ponent’s flawed reasoning or making a constructive argument defending his own 
view, Vyasatlrtha typically quotes different strata of the Brahminical Vedanta can¬ 
on. But he also often includes texts that encompass more popular sensibilities and, 
finally, adds a standalone reasoned argument. He usually starts by quoting sruti 
texts, or passages from revealed Vedic literature, considered universally authorita¬ 
tive by the elite, twice-born males who alone had access to it. Then he quotes from 
smrti texts, literally “remembered” traditions. In theory, these texts have grown up 
around the Veda in order to illuminate its complex meanings. But the category of 
smrti also encompasses a range of religious material, not all of which can be traced 
to the Veda and which often reflects various forms of Brahminical engagement 
with alternative, popular, and sometimes quite localized religious sensibilities. 
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(One of the more controversial features of Madhva’s system of Vedanta was his 
reliance on less well-known or widely accepted smrti material to interpret sruti 
texts. As will be discussed below, Vyasatirtha adhered closely to Madhvas teach¬ 
ings on this.) Vyasatirtha then typically quotes the Brahma Sutras (also called the 
“Vedanta Sutras”) or the collection of aphoristic statements designed to encapsu¬ 
late the teachings of the last portion of the Veda, the Upanisads. It is these Vedic 
texts in particular that deal with issues central to all Vedanta thought, including 
the nature of the dtman (the self), the nature of Brahman (the ultimate reality), 
and the relationship between the two. Finally, Vyasatirtha provides a tarka or rea¬ 
soned argument. Thus, in terms of both style and content, Vyasatirtha presents his 
views in this chapter as an all-encompassing doxography of moksa within the Hin¬ 
du tradition. Not surprisingly, this presentation positions Vyasatirtha’s sectarian 
viewpoint at the top of what is meant to be the full list of competing alternatives. 
However, he also returns repeatedly in his discussion to specific Visistadvaita ar¬ 
guments. In doing so, he highlights the doctrinal similarities and differences be¬ 
tween Madhvas and Srivaisnavas in ways that complicate our understanding of 
their quotidian interactions. 

One of the unifying features of Dvaitas and Visistadvaitas respective concep¬ 
tions of liberation from rebirth is that the experience retains some important ele¬ 
ments of worldly reality, rendering it more pleasurable. This was distinct from 
Advaita Vedanta, wherein liberation consisted of a total loss of individual identity 
as one realized one’s absolute oneness with the ultimate reality, Brahman. This re¬ 
alization was understood in Advaita to expose all worldly differences and limiting 
qualifications as illusory. In contrast, in both Dvaita and Visistadvaita thought, 
souls retain their individuality and even, to some extent, their physicality in the 
state of moksa, 5 precisely so that they may experience some type of eternal bliss. 
But the mechanics of how this bliss transpires differ significantly between the two 
traditions. In Dvaitas case, souls do not merge into the ultimate reality of Brah¬ 
man (identified with Visnu) because they remain fundamentally distinct from and 
inferior to Him. But they do experience a kind of blissful proximity to Visnu, as 
suits their innate capacity or yogyatd, which is a key concept in Dvaita philosophy. 
In Visistadvaita, souls do experience a kind of blissful merger with Visnu but si¬ 
multaneously retain some separateness and individuality by virtue of the sesin-sesa 
doctrine. According to this doctrine, souls are subsidiary parts ( sesas ) to Visnu’s 
great whole ( sesin ); the souls in Visistadvaita are like the body of God and thus are 
not completely identical with His perfect, transcendent nature. Souls exist to serve 
the Tord in the same way that the body exists to serve the soul. 

Perhaps the most critical difference between Visistadvaita and Dvaita concep¬ 
tions of moksa is the extent to which worldly hierarchies are retained in the lib¬ 
erated state. As mentioned above, Visistadvaita argues for paramasdmya or the 
“ultimate parity” of souls in moksa, regardless of what means or sddhana a given 
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aspirant to liberation (mumuksu) has used to achieve this state. In this view, a giv¬ 
en souls physical or social status or his or her mental aptitude prior to liberation 
has no impact on the state of liberation. In fact, as mentioned above, Visistadvaita 
distinguished itself from Advaita Vedanta by extending access to moksa to non¬ 
elites and granting that not all aspirants needed to be twice borns schooled in Ve- 
dic doctrine and ritual. Instead, they could practice prapatti or complete surrender 
to God as an alternative—and, in some Srivaisnava assessments, a preferable— 
means to moksa than “bhakti” or “devotion,” which required ritual activities root¬ 
ed in Vedic learning and was therefore only for male elites. In contrast, Dvaita 
maintained that souls would be hierarchically arranged in moksa, in part because 
their innate differences would determine the method, or the type of sadhana, they 
would use to attain liberation. Vyasatirtha argues in this chapter of the Nydyamrta 
that, because not all sadhanas are equally demanding, they will not all conduce to 
the same experience of moksa. In this sense, innate spiritual hierarchies that exist 
among souls and inform the social status of different individuals in samsara are 
retained in Dvaita’s view of liberation from rebirth . 6 

Much of the Nydyamrta’s final section is devoted to pointing out the inevitable 
logical inconsistencies that Visistadvaita incurs by adhering to this paramasdmya 
doctrine while maintaining the individuality of liberated souls and the distinct 
methods for achieving liberation ( sadhanas ) available to them. In particular, 
Vyasatirtha emphasizes the fact that Visistadvaita’s commitment to the souls’ 
eternal individuality is meaningless in the absence of different—and stratified— 
experiences of moksa. Furthermore, the system’s own distinction between bhakti 
and prapatti as means to moksa suitable to different aspirants of relative capacity 
and social standing strongly implies innate and eternal qualitative differences be¬ 
tween souls. Such a view conduces more logically to Dvaita conclusions supporting 
a hierarchy of souls within moksa. 

By pointing out that those who performed bhakti and its attendant ritual obli¬ 
gations were utilizing a more difficult method for achieving moksa than prapatti 
and, therefore, should be rewarded with a superior form of moksa, Vyasatirtha 
may have been accentuating a riff that was already opening within the Srivaisnava 
community. The intrasectarian debate that was emerging at that time between the 
respective Srivaisnava advocates of bhakti and prapatti did not imply radical di¬ 
vision within the community; it was only in the seventeenth century that actual 
subsects emerged . 7 Nevertheless, Srivaisnava contingents at different locations ar¬ 
ticulated arguments regarding the relative merits of bhakti and prapatti. And these 
arguments were linked to a larger discussion about authoritative texts, the use of 
Sanskrit or Tamil in liturgy, and the appropriate role of non-Brahmins in temple 
proceedings. Because the suitability of certain sadhanas to certain aspirants was 
often indexed to caste status within Visistadvaita, Vyasatirtha’s arguments about 
the superiority of bhakti to prapatti highlighted both doctrinal and social tensions 
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within the early sixteenth-century Srivaisnava community. As we saw in chapter 4, 
Viraraghavacharya and Appadurai find evidence of a hardening of divisions be¬ 
tween those Srivaisnavas who supported the recitation of the Tamil Prabandham 
and those who supported Vedic recitation in the donative inscriptions at the Tiru- 
pati temple complex. This is exactly contemporary with Vyasatirthas receipt of 
land for building mathas and mandapas at this complex. 

Vyasatirthas argument that the bhakti method is superior to prapatti and 
therefore ought to lead to superior forms of moksa suggests that he was courting 
certain Srivaisnava elites, either to win them over to the Madhva fold or to con¬ 
solidate some special alliance with them at shared temples. But his discussion of 
Srivaisnava views of moksa in the Nyayamrta also seeks to broaden the appeal of 
Dvaita theories of moksa beyond the parameters of the Srivaisnava community. 
While Vyasatirthas arguments about hierarchical means leading to hierarchical 
ends in moksa advocate the eternality of elite privilege, they also open up access to 
moksa to a wide array of mumuksus. By taking on a wide array of possible means to 
moksa, from those of a particular sect (e.g., the Advaita view that knowledge alone 
is the means to moksa ) to those that are more broadly embraced (e.g., death in a 
holy city), Vyasatirtha indirectly engages the issue of who has access to this goal. 8 
By not denying the validity of readily accessible sadhanas for achieving moksa, 
such as death in Prayag or hatred of God as a form of bhakti, Vyasatirtha maintains 
fairly broad access. This is somewhat surprising given that Madhva taught that 
souls were predestined to achieve certain soteriological ends, with not all being 
eligible for the state of moksa. Some souls, Madhva argued, were predestined to 
remain forever in samsdra while others were predestined for eternal hell. It is po¬ 
tentially significant that Vyasatirtha does not raise or address this doctrine at all in 
this chapter, despite his quoting some of the very passages from the sacred canon 
that Madhva used to justify it. Indeed, in this chapter, Vyasatirtha cites many of 
Madhvas “unknown srutis” and untraceable quotes from known smrtis, sources 
that are unique for their explicit mention of the doctrine of hierarchy in moksa. 
Thus, while his personal commitment to Dvaita Vedanta as taught by Madhva is 
clear, Vyasatirtha also presents Dvaita arguments in a manner that reflects the 
broader audiences he sought to engage in his specific context. 


HIERARCHY AS FUNDAMENTAL TO REALITY 

The doctrine of a moksatdratamya or hierarchy of souls in moksa is one of the 
most controversial doctrines in Dvaita philosophy. But Vyasatirtha argues, in 
his final section of the Nyayamrta, that an eternal gradation of souls is not only 
in keeping with Visistadvaita views of reality but necessary to any theistic sys¬ 
tem that also takes our worldly experiences seriously. As in his treatment of Ad¬ 
vaita Vedanta’s doctrine of jivanmukti, discussed in chapter 3, Vyasatirtha uses a 
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reductio ad absurdum technique to point out the contradiction in the Srivaisnava 
position that liberated souls are equal while other forms of hierarchy, necessary 
to Srivaisnava theism, persist. He begins by identifying the two broadest possible 
implications to the Srivaisnavas’ rejection of the notion of taratamya or hierarchy 
in moksa: 

Is your position that there is no hierarchy between the liberated soul ( jiva ) and God? 

Or is it that there is no such hierarchy among the liberated souls? It cannot be the for¬ 
mer, that is, that there is no hierarchy between the liberated souls and God, because 
in your own system there already is such a hierarchy by virtue of the fact that one is 
all pervasive, and the other is atomic, one has the status of being a sesin and the other 
has the status of being a sesa, one is independent, and the other is dependent, etc. 
And it would not be suitable for the world if there were multiple Isvaras/Gods [which 
would be the case if there were no hierarchy between God and the jivas ]. 9 

Vyasatirtha thereby dismisses the first possibility—that there is no hierarchi¬ 
cal relationship between God and individual human souls—on the grounds that 
Visistadvaita describes God in a way that emphasizes His superiority to the jfvas. 
Having established that Visistadvaitins must acknowledge that hierarchy is fun¬ 
damental to their own understanding of the God-soul relationship, Vyasatirtha 
moves on to discuss the second possible way of construing Visistadvaita’s rejec¬ 
tion of hierarchy in moksa, that is, that there is no gradation among the individual 
liberated souls: 

It is not the second option either because, even in your system of thought, there is 
LaksmI, who is a tattva or a fundamental principle in reality and who is of the nature 
of a sesin to the jfvas, that is, the jfvas are subsidiary parts to Her whole, and because 
there is also superiority to [the jfvas] of other jivas such as Visvaksena, etc., by virtue 
of their being niyamakas or controllers . 10 

Here, Vyasatirtha is alluding to those works, such as the Gadyas and the Nitya- 
grantha, attributed to foundational Visistadvaita thinker Ramanuja, that deal with 
ritual. These texts call for a subordinate kind of reverence for deities other than 
Visnu, who possess specific cosmic powers, including the goddesses Sri, Bhumi, 
and Nila and some of the celestial ministers, especially Ananta and Visvaksena. 11 
Similar practices are present in Madhva ritual, where there is an acknowledged 
hierarchy of deities, who are supposed to be honored in accordance with their 
particular role in reality. In fact, the hierarchy of jivas in Dvaita extends downward 
from the divine to the human realm. Vyasatirtha is apparently implying that in 
Srivaisnava practice, if not in theory, there is a hierarchy of deities; therefore, why 
would there not also be a corresponding hierarchy of liberated souls in the state 
of moksa? 

Stratified reverence for a hierarchy of deities implies that spiritual identities 
are somewhat fixed. This seems to contrast with the more fluid sense of identity 
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that underlies the basic logic of the karma and rebirth theory. However, the 
Madhvas are not wrong when they argue that portions of the Hindu sacred can¬ 
on juxtapose this fluidity of identity with a more fixed vision of the cosmos as 
consisting of layers of stratified beings who possess innate spiritual aptitudes. For 
instance, there is a long tradition within the Hindu sacred texts of positing differ¬ 
ent types of celestial beings who are superior to humans yet lower than gods (e.g., 
the Gandharvas), as well as certain kinds of humans who have special cognitive 
abilities (e.g., the ancient rsis). Thus, in addition to arguing on logical grounds 
that theism requires hierarchy, Vyasatirtha cites those Upanisads and Vedic man¬ 
tras that refer both explicitly and implicitly to eternal hierarchical arrangements 
among different kinds of beings. Some of these passages also support the idea 
that degrees of bliss exist in moksa and that these degrees are indexed to the 
souls’ hierarchical status. For instance, Taittariya Upanisad 2.8.1 (often referred 
to as the Ananda or “Bliss” sruti in Dvaita) differentiates degrees of bliss among 
different types of beings as follows: “Next follows an analysis of bliss.... A single 
measure of bliss that human Gandharvas enjoy—and also a man versed in the 
Vedas and free from desires—is a hundred times greater than human bliss.” 12 
Vyasatirtha also quotes the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (4.3.33), which allots de¬ 
grees of bliss to different kinds of deities and men: “A hundred measures of bliss 
enjoyed by gods-by-rites equal a single measure of bliss enjoyed by gods-by- 
birth—and, one might add, by those who are learned in the Vedas and who are 
not crooked or lustful.” 13 

Vyasatirtha thereby maintains that, not only does a hierarchical arrangement 
of jivas make reasonable sense in a theistic conception of reality, the sacred texts 
also endorse this view. 14 Furthermore, because Visistadvaita Vedanta posits a hi¬ 
erarchical relationship not only between Visnu and all other reality but among 
Visnu’s closest divine assistants, it also must acknowledge the foundational role 
hierarchy plays in structuring reality. Finally, Vyasatirtha maintains that if divine 
beings such as LaksmI, Nila, and Visvaksena can be simultaneously inferior to 
Visnu, superior to human souls, and hierarchically ordered among themselves, 
this tells us something important about the nature of individual identity. 

Indeed, in addition to arguing that theism requires a hierarchical ordering 
of reality, Vyasatirtha also maintains that any system that advocates the eternal 
individuality of souls must also advocate their hierarchical arrangement. Reca¬ 
pitulating Madhvas arguments, Vyasatirtha maintains that individuality requires 
hierarchy because, if no two souls are alike, they must have moral and intellectual 
differences that will position them in relative terms to each other. If we do not 
allow that we are innately different and therefore innately predisposed to certain 
behaviors, experiences, and insights, we will always be asking ourselves on what 
grounds a being like Brahma, for example, is superior. In other words, not allow¬ 
ing for innate spiritual hierarchies as part of the jivas’ eternally distinct natures sets 
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up a regressus ad infinitum when it comes to explaining self-evident hierarchies in 
capacity among different beings: 

The hierarchical ordering [of souls within] moksa is established through reasoned 
arguments such as the following: The superiority of Caturmukha Brahma above oth¬ 
ers is without any cause, seen or unseen, that can be proven to be an independent 
cause without there being an infinite regress, [wherein we are] always searching for 
another cause [as a means of explaining it]. Therefore, the cause [of Caturmukha 
Brahmas superiority in moksa] must be his beginningless and innate capacity that is 
part of his very nature . 15 

In light of these hierarchical implications for the jivas’ eternal individual¬ 
ity in Dvaita thought, Vyasatirtha takes issue with Visistadvaitas attempts to 
retain liberated souls’ eternal individuality while insisting on their ultimate par¬ 
ity (paramasdmya). In marked distinction from Advaita, or nondualist Vedanta, 
Visistadvaita stipulates that liberated jivas retain some individuality in the state 
of moksa and argues that, in the absence of such individuality, liberation is not 
much of an experience at all. However, the Visistadvaitins also sought to describe 
the jivas in such a way as to erase any real differences between them in order to 
leave the conceptual door open to their ultimate parity in the liberated state. In 
Visistadvaita thought, the jivas are individualized and atomic yet identical; any 
difference in their experience is due to external features like karma and not due 
to their innate natures. 16 In keeping with their commitment to the paramasdmya 
doctrine, Visistadvaitins argue that such circumstantial differences are erased in 
the state of moksa. To Vyasatirthas way of thinking, this makes no sense; if some¬ 
thing is spatially and numerically distinct from other things, then it must have its 
own individual nature ( svarupa ) and, as such, will be prone to certain kinds of 
experiences. This would hold true even in moksa: 

And even if any discrepancy among the individual states of happiness in the jivas is 
not brought about by their being individually enumerated and atomic in dimension, 
there is such discrepancy brought about by the fact that they have their own innate 
natures, svarupas, as when the different degrees of sweetness in water and nectar 
produce different degrees of enjoyment . 17 

Vyasatirtha is arguing that it is not conceptually possible to concede that some¬ 
thing is distinct, spatially and numerically, while also arguing, as Visistadvaita at¬ 
tempts to do, that these features do not make the jivas essentially different from 
each other. The mere fact that each jiva is individual and atomic requires that it 
have some kind of essence unto itself. Having such an essential identity, it must 
have some fundamental nature that is distinct unto it. This nature must also affect 
the kind of experiences it has, including its experience of liberation from rebirth. 

Vyasatirtha also argues that we cannot view the jivas as identical but distinct 
units making up an ontological category. Rather, in contrast to Visistadvaita, 
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Vyasatlrtha argues that the jivas are individual entities located within a given cat¬ 
egory Their status as members of said category cannot possibly reveal all there 
is to know about them. Moreover, because the jivas innate natures are precisely 
what created hierarchy among them in samsara, that hierarchy will be sustained in 
moksa because the jivas’ individuality is therein sustained. 18 Bondage does not cre¬ 
ate hierarchy nor is hierarchy exclusively a feature of bondage. Rather, hierarchy is 
an unavoidable outcome of the fundamental individuality of jivas. This individual¬ 
ity not only persists in liberation but, in some sense, is fully manifest there. For this 
very reason, the cessation of bondage will not eliminate hierarchy: 

The cessation of bondage in material reality [ prakrti] is a state also marked by hi¬ 
erarchical arrangement [of the jivas] because [these jivas] are each [individually] 
the locus of this cessation of bondage from a particular class [or category of being]. 
Thus, the cessation of bondage from prakrti is akin to the cessation of bondage from 
a chain gang . 19 

The idea is that the condition of liberated jivas is similar to that of individuals 
freed from a chain gang. Just because the prisoners were once all part of the same 
category of “criminal” does not mean they are prevented from being individuals 
upon liberation. Even when they were bound in shackles, they were individuals 
who shared a single common feature, that is, the state of being bound. In the same 
way, the jivas bound in samsara are individuals who happen to share the state of 
bondage. Once they are liberated from that state, their individuality is not erased. 
Because this individuality is constituted by innate abilities that are distinct to a 
given jiva, this individuality sustains hierarchy in both bondage and liberation. 

An obvious objection to Dvaita’s hierarchical view of moksa is, if worldly limi¬ 
tations remain in the form of gradation in moksa, moksa is hardly worth pursuing. 
The principal worldly limitation that the goal of moksa is intended to surmount 
is that of impermanence, the worst attribute of the cycle of rebirth {samsara). By 
insisting that many samsaric features of one’s identity are retained in moksa, Dvai- 
ta implies that moksa, too, is impermanent. Vyasatlrtha responds to this objec¬ 
tion in a manner that specifically highlights Visistadvaita’s views by saying that 
Visistadvaita, too, holds that in moksa, Brahman remains superior to the other 
liberated beings ( muktas ). Therefore, Visistadvaitins cannot argue that hierarchy 
cannot coexist with eternality. Otherwise, they would have to argue against both 
Brahman’s superiority to the muktas as well as the individual muktas’ gradation: 

Based on the strength of sruti and other [authoritative statements], the state of being 
eternal is appropriate [for moksa] even if [moksa encompasses] the state of [Isvara’s] 
being superior while the [souls] are inferior to Isvara and, similarly, [if there is the 
state of gradation] among the various liberated souls. Otherwise, the bliss of the deity 
Brahma would also be noneternal because it too is pervaded by the state of noneter- 
nality by virtue of being superior [to that of other muktas] . 20 
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By invoking the deity Brahmas status, Vyasatlrtha once again reminds the 
Visistadvaitins that they, like the Madhvas, believe in a further stratification of 
the deities in the state of moksa above the ordinary liberated souls. It is not sim¬ 
ply Visnu who is superior to liberated human souls. Other high-ranking deities 
with a special relationship to Visnu are also given a prominent place in moksa 
in Visistadvaita thought. Thus, Vyasatlrtha maintains that hierarchy as a feature 
of moksa is already embraced by that system and needs only to be recognized as 
obtaining among the liberated human jivas by the Srlvaisnavas. 

Vyasatlrtha also confronts a second objection to Dvaita’s theory of a hierarchi¬ 
cally ordered state of liberation, which is that hierarchy in moksa would create 
jealousy and other forms of suffering that are conceptually incompatible with the 
liberated state. He attempts to turn this issue on its head by pointing out that jeal¬ 
ousy is just as likely to occur if more righteous beings see inferior souls, who did 
not try as hard to achieve moksa, becoming comparable to them in that state: 

Nor [does hierarchy in moksa] conduce to hatred, envy, etc., because of the following 
statements: 

Through so many rebirths, [certain souls] have lost all their sins. Only then shall 
there be a direct knowledge of Hari. Thus, [having lost those defects], how can they 
still be prone to hatred, envy, etc.? And if hatred and envy etc. are allowed to exist [in 
liberation] why wouldn’t those things exist even if [the liberated beings] were equal 
to one another? Indeed, those refined beings, having seen others become equal to 
them, would be full of hatred, envy etc . 21 

Vyasatlrtha thereby maintains that, as a realist and theistic system of thought, 
Visistadvaita must acknowledge that hierarchy is fundamental to reality. In doing 
so, he highlights the conceptual overlap of Dvaita and Visistadvaita, even as he ar¬ 
gues for Dvaitas superiority. This manner of presenting the doctrinal relationship 
between these two forms of Vedanta echoes Vyasatlrthas competitive collabora¬ 
tion with the Srlvaisnavas at royally funded shrines. 


HIERARCHICAL MEANS (SADHANAS) LEAD 
TO HIERARCHICAL ENDS (SADHYAS) 

Vyasatlrthas most incisive criticisms of Visistadvaita reasoning on the parity of 
souls in moksa occur in his discussion of sadhanas (the means to moksa ) and the 
role they play in hierarchically ordering the individual souls experience of libera¬ 
tion. Vyasatlrtha maintains that, if the sadhanas or means to moksa are different— 
with some being more arduous and also, perhaps, more wholesome than others— 
then there must also be difference in the sadhya, the goal achieved through these 
different means. 22 The idea that there are different means to moksa is both a ge¬ 
neric one that is referred to in different places in Hindu sacred literature and one 
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that is specific to the Visistadvaita tradition, which opened up access to the goal of 
moksa to sudras and other nonelites with the sadhana of prapatti, or total surren¬ 
der to God. Prapatti, unlike the other valid Visistadvaita sadhana, bhakti, required 
no Vedic knowledge or rituals. For this reason, it was considered an appropriate 
means to moksa for those who lacked the adhikara or mandate to study the Veda 
and carry out its enjoined activities. 

Because one of the main goals of his intellectual project is to map compet¬ 
ing perspectives on certain shared beliefs (and, simultaneously, to situate his 
sect’s position advantageously on that map), Vyasatirtha begins his discussion 
on this topic by identifying the broad range of sadhanas that seem to be en¬ 
dorsed by a variety of authoritative texts and popular traditions. In doing so, 
Vyasatirtha acknowledges that there are many possible ways to attain moksa. But 
in Vyasatirtha’s view, this variety of means to moksa supports a hierarchy of ends 
within moksa: 

Liberation [must be hierarchical] because there is agreement that the happiness en¬ 
joyed by liberated beings is stratified since the means of attaining this goal of moksa 
are stratified. From the perspective that “the means to moksa are either death in 
Prayag, hatred of God, or knowledge and righteous action together,” there is [clearly] 
dissimilarity between performing ones duties of varna [caste] and asrama [stage of 
life] versus dying in Prayag [or one of the other easier means ]. 23 

What Vyasatirtha is arguing above is that hatred of God or the simple act of dying 
in a particular place is clearly nowhere near as difficult as spending one’s lifetime 
fulfilling a variety of social and ritual obligations or studying and meditating on 
transcendental truths in order to achieve moksa. Thus, if we are to accept that 
tradition endorses this variety of clearly unequal means, we must also adhere to 
a variety of ends in moksa rather than advocating for an identical experience of 
moksa for all liberated individuals. 

As further evidence that the Hindu tradition collectively endorses a hierarchy 
of means to moksa, Vyasatirtha quotes a variety of sacred texts, mostly purdnas, 
that support the view that there is a correlation between the sadhana one uses to 
achieve moksa and the quality of moksa one achieves. The following example from 
the Bhagavata Purana indicates that some mumuksus worship God for the fulfill¬ 
ment of a personal desire and others do it out of pure devotion. Both will incur 
results. However, the pure devotion of the desireless mumuksu is superior to the 
one whose devotion is tainted with personal interest: 

He who in prayers is seeking to attain [something] is not a [true] servant [i.e., a devo¬ 
tee]. Instead, he is a merchant. He is truly a servant and he is truly a master, when 
the two are of sympathetic qualities, without desiring anything from the other. But 
the best of the mumuksus is the one who, with single-minded bhakti, is not desirous 
of liberation . 24 
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Vyasatirtha goes on to clarify that such smrti statements imply that there are gra¬ 
dations in the practice of bhakti and in the pursuit of moksa. Thus, why should 
there not also be gradations in the goal of moksa achieved through those different 
forms of bhakti? 

[There is gradation of souls in moksa] because of smrti statements like this, indicat¬ 
ing the superiority of the devotion of the one not desiring liberation to that of the 
one who is; and because such superiority [of devotion] is also widely observed in 
the world; and because it has been stated that superior forms of bhakti conduce to 
superior forms of liberation while lesser forms of bhakti conduce to lesser forms of 
liberation in such smrti statements as [Bhagavata Parana 7.10.4], “There is more 
arduous devotion to reach that goal.“ 25 

To similar ends, Vyasatirtha also quotes passages from the Bhagavadgita that 
he believes attest to a hierarchy of spiritual practice that results in a hierarchy of 
spiritual experiences in moksa. With these quotes, Vyasatirtha seems to remind 
the reader of conventional Indian social hierarchies involving both caste and gen¬ 
der. Because Brahminical Hinduism typically restricted types of religious activity 
on the basis of individuals’ placement within these social hierarchies, Vyasatirtha 
argues that these hierarchies suggest a widespread belief in relative innate capaci¬ 
ties on the part of different types of individuals to perform the various sddhanas: 

And [the idea that there is a hierarchy in moksa that reflects the hierarchy of 
sddhanas] is well established by the word api, meaning “even,” in the following state¬ 
ment: “But those who are ignorant, having heard [the truth] from others [who are 
more knowledgeable], [and who] therefore worship [Brahman], even they cross over 
death, intent upon what they hear.” 26 And this [idea is expressed] even more strongly 
here [in this Gita passage], where it says “women, vaisyas, likewise even sudras, they 
go beyond, how much more so is this true for pure Brahmins?” 27 

Having thereby attempted to locate Dvaita’s view of moksa as stratified, in part 
on the basis of the means by which one pursues it, within the shared sacred Hindu 
canon, 28 Vyasatirtha homes in on an emerging dispute within the Visistadvaita tra¬ 
dition over the correct means to moksa. Vyasatirtha maintains that Visistadvaita 
draws important distinctions between different sddhanas or means to moksa; in¬ 
deed, he talks at some length about the difference between bhakti and prapatti 
in Visistadvaita. As stated above, the discussion within Srivaisnavism during 
Vyasatirtha’s lifetime about these two sddhanas did not imply rejecting one in fa¬ 
vor of the other. Nor did it reflect hard and fast divisions within the community. 
However, as work by Mumme, Raman, and others has shown, different groups of 
Srivaisnavas did tend to emphasize one method over the other. These groups also 
tended to advocate different ritual styles in the temples and the privileging of cer¬ 
tain kinds of texts to inform doctrine. Moreover, while the two groups coexisted 
at various temples, one group tended to dominate the proceedings and there were 
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occasional struggles for control. This is evident, as we have seen, at Tirupati during 
Vyasatirthas lifetime. 

Throughout this section of the Nydyamrta, Vyasatirtha presumes the superior¬ 
ity of bhakti over prapatti, indicating his affinity for the more Sanskritic 29 branch of 
Srivaisnavism that was associated with centers in Kanchi and Ahobila and which 
later came to be identified as the Vatakalai or northern school. Indeed, his au¬ 
dience for this aspect of his critique of Visistadvaita seems to be this northern, 
Kanchi-based branch, with which Vyasatirtha himself had direct familiarity and 
members of which he may have been trying to convert to his system. If scholars are 
correct that no real dispute over these issues existed during Vyasatirthas lifetime 
and acrimony regarding the superiority of bhakti over prapatti did not emerge 
until the seventeenth century, then Vyasatirtha may have been actively driving a 
wedge between advocates of the relative merits of each. But this rift may also have 
been opening on its own, and Vyasatirthas arguments may have served only to 
widen it. 

Vyasatirtha maintains that if Visistadvaitins believe there are in fact two differ¬ 
ent paths to moksa, they must, on the basis of which path has been taken, also ad¬ 
vocate distinctive and hierarchical experiences of moksa itself. Vyasatirtha makes 
it clear that in his view the bhakti path is more arduous than the prapatti one 
because it requires the agent to perform certain tasks repeatedly: 

And [there is hierarchy in moksa] because there is difference between the two causes 
of moksa distinguished by your school as separate: 1. constant meditation or bhakti 
and 2. absolute surrender or prapatti. In accordance with the nature of each path, 
[bhakti] is accompanied by actions [enjoined in the Sastras] that need to be per¬ 
formed repeatedly while [prapatti] is not accompanied by such actions and [there¬ 
fore] need not be repeatedly performed. 30 

In Vyasatirthas view, because one path is more demanding than the other, the 
two paths ought not to lead to exactly the same goal, despite Srivaisnava assur¬ 
ances that they do. Indeed, the Srivaisnavas’ attempt to justify the greater difficulty 
of bhakti compared with prapatti was to argue that the practitioner of the latter, 
the prapanna, had greater faith and thus merited an equal experience of moksa to 
that of the bhakta (the practitioner of bhakti). But Vyasatirtha rejects this on the 
grounds that bhakti s very nature demands intense devotion: 

And it cannot be argued, as has been postulated, that even if one of the two means 
[i.e., bhakti] is greater than the other [i.e., prapatti], there would still be parity [in 
the obtained result, moksa] owing to the greatness of faith [of the one practicing 
prapatti] versus the relative smallness of faith [of the bhakta]. Because of the fact 
that, as much as bhakti requires repetition, there is that much greater faith in the 
practice of such repeated bhakti than in [the practice of] prapatti, which does not 
require repetition. 31 
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Vyasatirtha thereby argues against the notion the two sadhanas are equal on the 
grounds that, even though bhakti is more arduous than prapatti, prapatti requires 
greater faith. He points out that equalizing the two means to moksa in such a man¬ 
ner, so as to protect the notion that the experience of moksa is the same for all, 
contains the flaw of mutual dependence. 32 

Vyasatirtha also argues that the Visistadvaitin cannot maintain there is differ¬ 
ence in the means but still parity in the result because this would contradict the 
system’s own views of the Vedas and of God. The idea that the Vedas impose more 
difficult techniques for achieving moksa on some individuals than others, without 
any corresponding difference in outcome, seems extremely unfair. And it is dif¬ 
ficult to comprehend a deity who would allow this: 

And if there were difference in the means but parity in the result, then there would be 
unacceptable statements in the Vedas that enjoin more difficult sadhanas [for those 
pursuing bhakti as opposed to prapatti] as well as unfairness and other bad qualities 
in Isvara Himself, the grantor of moksa , 33 

Here Vyasatirtha is arguing that, because Visistadvaita allows people to achieve 
moksa through surrendering to God (Isvara), thereby incurring His grace even 
if they have not performed all the actions enjoined in the Vedas, the system is 
unfair. Such unfairness can be conceptually overcome by the idea, advanced in 
Dvaita, that the experience of moksa will not be the same for all. In this manner, 
Vyasatirtha shows that there is greater unfairness in Visistadvaita’s claim that some 
mumuksus must work harder than others to achieve the same goal. Hierarchy in 
moksa is fairer than parity. 

Most strikingly, perhaps, Vyasatirtha argues that the Visistadvaitins must believe 
there are differences in capacity among the individual mumuksus, those desirous 
of liberation, precisely because Visistadvaita argues for different paths to moksa 
and acknowledges that individuals follow those paths in different ways. Vyasatirtha 
maintains this strongly implies that individual mumuksus have innate abilities. It is 
with regard to this idea that Vyasatirtha is most closely arguing for the conceptual 
overlap between the two rival systems, Dvaita and Visistadvaita, of Vedanta thought: 

And you cannot say there is no discrepancy in the results as when a nityakarma ac¬ 
tion [an obligatory action enjoined to be performed regularly] is performed in a very 
capable or a less capable manner merely because [the performer] is very capable or 
not so capable by virtue of his [relative] status as a god, a human being, etc. Therefore 
what ought to be asserted is that the knowledge acquired by a less capable person 
is a means to a liberation that is suitable to himself by virtue of his individualized 
perfection [of the practice of the sadhana], just like kamyakarmas or ritual actions 
motivated by a desire for certain results and performed by lame, blind, and other 
people [who are less capable of performing such rituals perfectly] are [still] sadhanas 
or means for their desired ends, regardless of their imperfections. 34 
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Here, Vyasatirtha is arguing that Visistadvaita wrongly equates the perfection 
of moksa with equality within moksa. Instead, Vyasatirtha argues, the perfection 
of moksa should be thought of as each individual’s achieving an experience of lib¬ 
eration that is individually suited to him and reflective of the manner in which he 
has gone about achieving it. Thus, Vyasatirtha argues that if there is a difference of 
methods for achieving the goal of moksa and if this difference implies that not only 
some sadhanas but also some aspirants are superior to others, then why wouldn’t 
there be a hierarchy within the goal itself? 

Therefore, the following idea is refuted: that even though there may be a difference be¬ 
tween bhakti and prapatti by virtue of a distinction in capability [on the part of the 
mumuksu], there is equality in the result achieved. Likewise, [it is refuted] because it is 
not indicated in sruti. And, as an independent theory, it goes too far. Therefore, because 
there is a hierarchy of methods [for achieving moksa] , there is hierarchy within moksa . 35 


THE STHITAPRAJNA’S ONGOING EFFORTS 

In addition to exposing the conceptual difficulties in Visistadvaita Vedanta’s dis¬ 
tinction between bhakti and prapatti, Vyasatirtha also takes to task, in the final 
section of the Nydyamrta, the Visistadvaita concept of the sthitaprajha. According 
to Visistadvaita Vedanta, even the sthitaprajha, or the one who has achieved some 
kind of liberating insight into Brahman yet who is still embodied and living in this 
world, needs to continue performing dharmic actions, such as Vedic rituals. While 
Visistadvaita does not endorse the idea oijivanmukti or liberation while a person is 
alive, it does acknowledge that some individuals achieve an insight into the nature 
of reality ( aparoksajhdna ) that results in liberation at the point of death, after this 
individual’s residual karma has been spent. Such a person is known as the “sthi¬ 
taprajha” or “one having firm wisdom.” 36 According to Ramanuja, the sthitaprajha 
still needs to perform dharmic action because such action helps to process bad kar¬ 
ma that is ripening. Given the sthitaprajha’s insight, all other karma will disappear 
and no new karma can be acquired. But, as Andrew Fort points out, “ [Ramanuja] 
also states in SB iv.1.16 that performance of ritual actions like the agnihotra must 
continue even after knowing brahman; these actions are means causing knowledge 
to arise and repetition of them further perfects knowledge by clarifying the mind 
(antahkarana ). This seems to suggest, contra Sankara, that degrees of knowledge are 
possible and that one might ‘fall back’ from knowledge without the constant support 
of ritual activity.” 37 But such an understanding conflicts somewhat with the view that 
the sthitaprajha is one who has already achieved liberating insight and is merely try¬ 
ing to work off the bad karma that is continuing to bear problematic fruit. 

Vyasatirtha exploits this apparent contradiction within Visistadvaita thought so 
as to advocate for hierarchical experiences of moksa. Because the sthitaprajha —like 
the jivanmukta in Advaita Vedanta—represents Srivaisnavism’s ideal practitioner. 
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it is not surprising that Vyasatlrtha takes the concept to task. In general, his tactic 
here is to maintain that, if Visistadvaita is going to argue ongoing work is required 
for the sthitaprajha, such work ought to result in something of benefit once he 
achieves moksa. Rather than constructing an ironclad argument in support of his 
own view in this section, Vyasatlrtha engages mainly in the prasahga type of argu¬ 
ment, wherein he points out the various problems with the Visistadvaita stance 
on the sthitaprajha. Indeed, in this section, Vyasatlrtha examines Visistadvaita’s 
various possible justifications for requiring these ongoing efforts on the part of 
the sthitaprajha and finds all of them to be either logically deficient or scripturally 
unsupported. In some instances, Vyasatirtha seems so intent on criticizing the 
implications of Visistadvaitas view that he ends up providing radically different 
and even opposing arguments against this Visistadvaita doctrine. For instance, 
Vyasatlrtha claims at one point that Visistadvaita is wrong to require ongoing 
ritual efforts for the sthitaprajha because the sacred texts say it is unnecessary to 
do so. In contradiction of this, he shortly thereafter argues that Visistadvaita has 
not taken the sthitaprajha’ s obligation to perform these rites seriously enough in 
light of statements in the sacred texts supporting the gravity of certain types of rit¬ 
ual performance. However, Vyasatlrtha does eventually return to his main point, 
which is that the only way for this Visistadvaita doctrine to make sense is for the 
Visistadvaitins to embrace the Dvaita view: that is, any additional knowledge ac¬ 
quired by the sthitaprajha through his ongoing efforts must result in an increase in 
the form of bliss he will experience in the liberated state. 

Vyasatlrtha begins his critique by pointing out that the Visistadvaita doctrine, 
according to which the sthitaprajhas must continue to perform Vedic rituals and 
other dharmic duties, depending upon their station, contradicts the sacred texts: 

Is it the case that sthitaprajhas , such as Suka and other sages, whether they be 
aparoksajhanins , bhaktas , or prapannas, have nothing else to do for the sake of moksa, 
such as meditating on Brahman or performing obligatory rites ( nityakarmas )? This 
seems to be indicated in sruti statements such as ( Chandogya Upanisad 6.14.2) which 
says, “I shall remain here only so long as I shall not be released (from ignorance). 
Then I shall reach perfection.” 38 And in the smrti statement [Gita 3.17), which asserts, 
“But when a man finds delight within himself and feels inner joy and pure content¬ 
ment in himself, there is nothing more to be done.” 39 

Not only do the sacred texts reject this doctrine, the doctrine itself defies logic, 
according to Vyasatlrtha. This is because the very status of the sthitaprajha is that 
of one who has already achieved the insight necessary for liberation: 

It has not been established that such activities [are suitable] for such a being [i.e., the 
sthitaprajha]. Rather, it is only for the ignorant still seeking [liberating] knowledge 
that [such undertakings] would be helpful, either as a means of inquiry, or for the 
destruction of bad karma, or for the removal of impediments. 40 
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Vyasatirtha also points out that Visistadvaitins cannot maintain that ritu¬ 
al activities, even obligatory rites, cause the sthitaprajha’s release from samsdra 
because this perspective would amount to Visistadvaita’s endorsement of the 
karmajhdnasamuccaya doctrine—the view that knowledge and ritual activities are 
equally involved in the attainment of moksa . 41 Furthermore, Vyasatirtha argues 
that advocating the efficacy of ritual as a means to moksa is problematic because 
there are so many enjoined rituals of different duration and difficulty that adopt¬ 
ing such a view would require acknowledging hierarchical results in moksa: “And 
because you would also have to allow for a variety of experiences of moksa because 
of the variety of ritual activities [some of which are much easier than others].” 42 

Vyasatirtha also observes that the Visistadvaitins, in advocating that the per¬ 
formance of the nityakarmas (obligatory rites) leads to superior knowledge on 
the part of the sthitaprajna, contradict the widely held view that the nityakarmas 
produce no positive results at all. This is precisely because they are, by definition, 
obligatory and, therefore, only conduce to demerits if left unperformed: 

And because the view [that the sthitaprajna needs to keep performing these activi¬ 
ties] is contradicted by sruti statements indicating that nothing else needs to be done 
by him for the sake of moksa. And these activities cannot be undertaken for any 
other goal precisely because they are “nitya” activities, that is, obligatory, and [not 
performing them] produces [only] a negative effect for the aparoksajhdnin , 43 

Other arguments Vyasatirtha makes against the Visistadvaita view that the sthi¬ 
taprajna must continue to perform the nityakarmas, even though the reasons for 
doing so are unclear, include the idea that such ritual obligations cannot be un¬ 
derstood to serve some more general, abstract end, such as setting an example for 
others or simply following God’s command. Nor can they be understood to incur 
additional love from God for the mumuksu so long as Visistadvaita adheres to the 
paramasdmya view of moksa: 

Nor are such actions to be undertaken for the sake of setting a good example for 
others or because God has commanded it because neither of these would constitute 
an end in itself. Nor can you argue that [the sthitaprajna] performs these activities for 
the sake of Isvaras love because you have established that such love, which is the cause 
of moksa, is to be achieved only through bhakti, etc. Nor can you argue that [he per¬ 
forms them] for the sake of [achieving] a superior form of God’s love because such an 
achievement would be pointless in the absence of any superior experience in mofeo. 44 

Vyasatirtha resorts again to the sacred texts and points out that the sthitaprajna 
cannot be made to perform nityakarmas in imitation of God’s lild or “play” in light 
of all the very serious sacred statements about these obligatory rituals. He argues 
that the sthitaprajna cannot perform these acts “for the sake of imitating God’s lild 
because many sruti and smrti quotes indicate [in a very serious manner] that the 
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aparoksajnanin must perform nityakarmas [and thus, it cannot be that they do 
so simply out of a playful spirit].” 45 He then quotes passages to that effect, such as 
Gita 9.34: “The one who does all action for my sake, for whom I am paramount, 
devoted to me, freed from attachment, keep me in your mind and devotion, sac¬ 
rifice to me, bow to me, discipline your self toward me, and you will reach me.” 46 
Such verses imply that ongoing efforts, even on the part of one who has reached 
the necessary spiritual state to achieve moksa upon death, are significant and not 
optional or playful actions. 

Vyasatirtha’s argument in this section is that the Visistadvaitins do not want 
to let the sthitaprajha off the hook for ritual and devotional activities enjoined by 
the sacred texts, although they do not clarify how these activities serve any goal 
that is not already served by bhakti or prapatti. In order to make such ongoing 
efforts purposeful, Vyasatirtha maintains that any additional efforts undertaken 
by the sthitaprajna —efforts that are, in fact, required by Visistadvaita doctrine 
on the grounds that they help to maintain the sthitaprajnas insight and are part 
of leading the life of a mumuksu —must be understood to give the observant sthi¬ 
taprajna tangible benefits in the form of a superior experience of moksa. Because 
he is mainly concerned with pointing out the flaws in the Visistadvaita view, 
Vyasatirtha’s arguments here are not developed to the same meticulous degree as 
elsewhere. This section is similar to the rest of the chapter, however, in attempting 
to show that the basic premises of Visistadvaita thought conduce more naturally 
to Dvaita conclusions. 


THE SACRED CANON’S CONCORDANCE 
ENDORSES HIERARCHY 

Eventually, Vyasatirtha turns his attention to those sruti statements that refer 
explicitly to the existence of paramasdmya or parity of blissful experiences in 
moksa so that he might offer an alternative reading. He does this by problema- 
tizing some of the implications of such statements, both logically and in light 
of other statements in authoritative literature. As elsewhere, Vyasatlrtha’s focus 
remains on Visistadvaita and that system’s concordance of various statements 
on moksa in the authoritative texts. But while criticizing Visistadvaita’s saman- 
vaya (concordance), Vyasatirtha also advances a distinctively Madhva approach 
to textual interpretation—one that equates statements in sruti with statements 
in selected puranas and that reads the sacred texts in light of other means of 
knowledge ( pramdnas ) such as perception. Finally, Vyasatirtha also quotes many 
passages from Madhvas “unknown srutis ,” or sources that Madhva was accused 
of fabricating by other Vedantin exegetes. This accusation may have been made 
as early as the fourteenth century by Visistadvaita philosopher Vedanta Desika in 
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his Satadusani; Madhva is explicitly criticized for this in the late sixteenth century 
by the Advaitin Appayya Diksita. 47 Siauve’s study of Madhvas presentation of the 
doctrine of spiritual hierarchy in his Anuvydkhydna, a brief commentary on the 
Brahma Sutras, argues that this doctrine is mentioned explicitly only in untrace- 
able quotes in Madhvas writings. 48 Vyasatirthas use of these quotes, which seems 
heavier in this chapter than in the rest of the Nydydmrta (supporting Siauve’s 
argument), demonstrates that his intellectual practices are defined in large part 
by his sectarian commitments. 

Vyasatlrtha begins his analysis of the Hindu canons concordance with the logi¬ 
cal argument that Vedic statements that speak of paramasdmya, if taken literally, 
create an untenable view of the relationship between Brahman and human souls. 
As we have seen, this relationship is preserved as hierarchical not only in Dvaita 
but also in Visistadvaita. In Dvaita, arguments in favor of this hierarchy often ap¬ 
ply analogies from perceptual experience to the sacred texts: 

There are sruti statements that speak of the “ultimate parity” and that is because 
there is parity in the sense that the fullness of bliss of the being, whose desires are 
fulfilled and who is without suffering, is according to his individual capacity, as [we 
may speak of] a stream and an ocean [both being “full”—and, in that sense, “the 
same”—without the quantity of water being the same.] 49 

Vyasatlrtha goes on to maintain that such sruti statements are qualified by smrti 
statements indicating that the highest bliss is differentiated. This arguably repre¬ 
sents a distinctive Madhva approach to reading sruti texts, according to which 
certain smrti sources are considered to be on par with the Veda: 

[Those sruti statements that refer to the ultimate parity of souls cannot be taken liter¬ 
ally] because there is a smrti text that says “the highest bliss is differentiated based on 
an individual mark [in the jiva] while the absence of pain is common [to all liberated 
souls].” Otherwise, would it not be the case that the liberated souls would be like 
Isvara and capable of creating, maintaining, and destroying the world? 50 

Here, Vyasatlrtha is not only advocating reading sruti statements in light of the 
broader authoritative tradition as defined by Madhva, 51 he is also pointing out 
that a literal interpretation of the paramasdmya srutis contradicts Visistadvaitas 
understandings of both the atman-Brahman relationship and the proper way to 
interpret the Brahma Sutras, particularly sutra 1.4.19: “And such an interpretation 
of the sutra ' jagadvyaparavarjam’ is forbidden even by you, [because] even your 
concordance of the text [links the words from the sutra ‘bhogamatra’] with the 
[words from this sutra] 'jagadvybpara .’ ” 52 

What Vyasatirtha is referring to here is the fact that Ramanujas Bhasya on 
Brahma Sutra 1.4.17 “ jagadvyaparavarjam ,” which supports the idea that Brahman 
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alone is master of the cosmic processes of creation, maintenance, and destruction, 
syntactically connects this sutra to sutra 4.4.21, “ bhogamatrasamyalingac ca.” This 
latter sutra implies that there is a mark of similarity between Brahman’s enjoyment 
and that of souls in liberation. Vyasatirtha allows that it might be possible to infer a 
similarity between types of enjoyment experienced by the liberated soul and Brah¬ 
man from this latter sutra, on the basis of a reading of the term samyalinga, literally 
“similar mark.” However, he maintains that both the word matra, used in a restric¬ 
tive sense of “only,” and Ramanujas syntactical connection to sutra 1.4.17 create sig¬ 
nificant nuance for such a reading. Because of this syntactical connection, forged by 
Ramanuja, the term matra in sutra 4.4.21 means that the jiva is similar to Brahman 
only in terms of enjoyment in liberation and not in terms of any of Brahmans other 
powers. Thus, the jiva is dissimilar to Brahman in its inability to create, maintain, 
or destroy the world. As Vyasatirtha points out, interpreting sutra 1.4.17 differently 
would require that “even the liberated souls must be thought of as independent re¬ 
alities” an idea that would contradict both Dvaita and Visistadvaita views of God. 53 

Vyasatirtha also discusses Upanisadic and Brahma Sutra references to the liber¬ 
ated soul’s status as a satyakama or “one who has his desires fulfilled” in moksa. 
There is an implicit contradiction in equating moksa with such a state while limit¬ 
ing the capabilities of the mukta or liberated soul so that they are distinct from 
those of Brahman: “The state of being a satyakama is appropriate [to the mukta] 
because of the absence of desire, even if [the mukta’ s] bliss is inferior to that of the 
One who has emitted, etc., the world.” 54 To support such an understanding of the 
satyakama’ s situation, Vyasatirtha quotes a passage from the Vardha Purdna that 
supports the idea that the fulfillment of bliss is always relative to one’s innate ca¬ 
pacities. Using a purdna to interpret sruti statements, again, is an exegetical tactic 
advanced by Madhva that met with some controversy. 55 Furthermore, this particu¬ 
lar Vardha Purdna quote is, according to Mesquita, one of Madhva’s untraceable 
citations: “In the Vardha Purdna it says, ‘When he has attained his own highest 
bliss, there shall be no desires for the liberated one, along the lines of emitting the 
world, pervading it, etc. But he will fulfill all other desires.’” 56 

Thus, in his arguments regarding the concordance of sacred literature’s support 
of a hierarchy of souls in moksa, Vyasatirtha again demonstrates not only a thor¬ 
ough familiarity with his Visistadvaitin opponents’ samanvaya of the sacred canon 
but a commitment to Dvaita’s more distinctive interpretative practices. But even 
if this latter feature makes Vyasatirtha’s arguments here more vulnerable to criti¬ 
cism, his point is that many features of Visistadvaita’s reading of the canon actually 
conduce to a concordance that is more in line with that of Dvaita. In this manner, 
Vyasatirtha uses Madhva’s distinctive exegetical tactics against Visistadvaita pre¬ 
cisely to make the case that these interpretive practices ought to be more widely 
embraced by other Vedantins. 
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CONCLUSION 

Vyasatirtha’s doctrinal polemics against Visistadvaita understandings of moksa in 
his final section of the Nyayamrta indicate that his court-sponsored collaboration 
with the Srivaisnavas at large temple complexes throughout the empire did not 
erase the intellectual boundaries between these communities. While the pluralism 
of these religious spaces helped forge a shared Vaisnavism that cut across sectarian 
lines, those lines—determined largely by doctrinal commitments and intellectual 
practices—remained in place. Vyasatirtha’s use of quotes from sources that are 
deemed “unknown” by those outside Madhva tradition, to justify the very Dvaita 
arguments most susceptible to criticism, reflects the magnitude of Vyasatirtha’s 
sectarian commitments. This is equally true of his adherence to the exegetical prac¬ 
tice of interpreting authoritative sruti statements in light of these other sources. 

However, it is also true that, in some important ways, Vyasatirtha’s arguments 
in the final section of his Nyayamrta reflect his ongoing collaboration with the 
Srivaisnavas at royally patronized temples. His arguments against Visistadvaita 
do not display outright rejection of this sect’s views so much as they highlight 
the superior suitability of Dvaita conclusions to Visistadvaita premises. In argu¬ 
ing thus, Vyasatirtha emphasizes the fact that his systems teachings are implicit 
in Visistadvaita teachings and therefore, for the sake of consistency, ought to be 
acknowledged as valid by the Srivaisnavas. In his critique of the Srivaisnavas, he 
is arguing that they must accept the Dvaita view on moksa as more consistent 
with their own basic premises or, at least, with the basic premises of the northern, 
Sanskritic form of Srivaisnavism that seems to have been taking a distinctive shape 
during this period. Vyasatirtha thereby emphasizes, to some extent, what the two 
sects have in common, even as he demonstrates his system’s superiority. 

Furthermore, Vyasatirtha’s emphasis on sadhana as one of the main justifica¬ 
tions of hierarchy within moksa represents a repackaging of Madhva’s view that is 
pertinent to his particular circumstances. By arguing that Visistadvaita’s positing 
of two different means to moksa— bhakti and prapatti —is conceptually incom¬ 
patible with that system’s commitment to paramasdmya, Vyasatirtha seems to be 
emphasizing an emerging riff within the Srivaisnava community. Whether he does 
this to win over high-caste converts from Srivaisnavism to Madhvaism, precisely 
by reasserting the eternal significance of caste privilege and promising them a bet¬ 
ter form of moksa than that of the generally lower-caste prapannas, is not clear. An 
alternative explanation is that he may have been seeking to forge a particular al¬ 
liance with the bhakti- and Sanskrit-oriented faction of Srivaisnavism that would 
later be called the Vatakalai or northern school. (Indeed, we encountered some 
evidence of this in chapter 4, in Vyasatirtha’s founding of a possible intersectarian 
agrahdra, wherein he donated many shares to seemingly Vatakalai Srivaisnavas.) 
Vyasatirtha may even have been pursuing both goals simultaneously. Whatever 
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his reasons, Vyasatlrthas detailed criticisms of the Visistadvaita position on moksa 
reflect his awareness, not only of that system’s philosophical fault lines, but also of 
its social ones. Insofar as doctrinal coherence made for a stronger, more unified 
sectarian leadership, pointing out doctrinal incoherence, particularly that which 
exposed social riffs within a sectarian community, was of sociopolitical value. 

Further evidence that Vyasatlrthas arguments were shaped by his environment 
consists of his avoidance, in his discussion of moksa in Dvaita, of some of the 
implications of Madhvas doctrine of the predestination of souls. While Madhva 
was explicit in saying that not all souls were eligible for moksa because some were 
innately qualified only for hell or eternal samsara, Vyasatlrtha does not discuss 
this in this chapter. If anything, Vyasatlrthas presentation on moksa in this chapter 
implies that many people are eligible for moksa because there is such a variety of 
possible sadhanas for achieving it. These include what we might label “readily ac¬ 
cessible” options such as either death in the holy city of Prayag or the bhakti of ha¬ 
tred, wherein an enemy of God is actually deemed a devout devotee because of the 
intensity of his or her feelings toward the divine. They also include the more elite 
Vedanta sadhanas put forward by Advaita and Visistadvaita. While Vyasatlrtha 
does not explicitly state that all of these approaches result in moksa and should 
be viewed as successful sadhanas, his argument about hierarchy ( taratamya ) in 
moksa in some ways depends upon the notion that all of these sadhanas have 
merit. He is trying to show that, because tradition endorses a variety of means 
to moksa —and clearly not all are equally taxing—the more challenging sadhanas 
must conduce to a form of moksa that is superior to the form one gets by, for ex¬ 
ample, merely dying in a holy city. 

If Vyasatlrtha was in fact trying to present a form of Dvaita Vedanta that was, on 
the one hand, more internally consistent than Visistadvaita but, on the other hand, 
less unforgiving than Madhva’s formulation (with its stringent predestination that 
put moksa permanently out of reach for some), does this imply that he was try¬ 
ing to promote Dvaita doctrines among a wider public? It might seem so, given 
Vyasatlrthas cultivation of links with Kannada bhaktas and his efforts, discussed 
in chapter 4, to promote Madhva ritual practices at large and popular temples. 57 
However, to judge purely from Vyasatlrthas textual presentation, the audience for 
his philosophical arguments is other Brahmin elites, who were knowledgeable 
about the Sanskrit textual tradition and its related intellectual practices. Yet his 
positioning of Dvaita as both more elitist and more flexible in his philosophical 
texts did have some social implications, in terms of his relationships not only with 
the Srivaisnava leadership but also with the Vijayanagara court. 

Indeed, Vyasatlrthas efforts to forge a kind of doctrinal alliance with one 
faction of the Srivaisnava leadership while making Dvaita Vedanta seem less 
rigid in its soteriological outlook may reflect the specific Vaisnava leanings of 
Krsnadevaraya. That Krsnadevaraya strove to reach a variety of publics within the 
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context of religious spaces is documented in multilingual temple inscriptions re¬ 
ferring to economic privileges conferred by him upon a range of social agents: for 
example, mathadhipatis, merchants, ferrymen, and weavers. 58 Yet Krsnadevarayas 
patronage activities at Tirupati arguably represent a shift away from the Saluva dy¬ 
nasty’s support of more mixed-caste initiatives and leadership at that temple com¬ 
plex. In giving land to Vyasatlrtha to construct two mathas at Tirupati-Tirumala, 
Krsnadevaraya may have been doing more than reining in an increasingly faction - 
alized Srivaisnava leadership; he may have been advocating for a more Brahmin- 
and Veda-centered ritual order there. As we have seen in chapter 2, Krsnadevaraya 
relied heavily upon Brahmins to play a variety of roles in his statecraft and con¬ 
ferred upon them privileged political positions. Thus, Vyasatlrthas hierarchical 
yet somewhat open-ended arguments about moksa may parallel Krsnadevarayas 
efforts to extend courtly privileges to a variety of agents while maintaining—and 
enhancing—established elite privilege. 

Indeed, Krsnadevarayas reshuffling of normative Brahminical roles may have 
converged uneasily, for some constituents, with certain Srivaisnava challenges to 
the exclusivity of Brahmin authority at temples. Upward economic mobility in 
the early sixteenth century brought with it changes in social status for many tra¬ 
ditional labor communities. 59 This upward mobility in turn reflected the dramatic 
transformations that were taking place in South Indian society during this period. 
By the sixteenth century, the Vijayanagara Empire stood at the center of a global 
economic network that attracted many different types of people, not only to the 
subcontinent, but to the Vijayanagara capital specifically. This increased ethnic 
and religious diversity encouraged new explorations of identity. 60 The expansion 
of trade networks and the increase in migration characteristic of the period also 
occasioned the advent of significant new technologies in the subcontinent. Fire¬ 
arms and horses were much sought-after items, a fact that both reflected and con¬ 
tributed to the period’s increased militarism. New polities, such as the Portuguese 
state of Goa, were established and fairly regular upheaval and conflict took place 
among the older states of the Deccan Plateau. The period’s intense warfare pro¬ 
vided new opportunities for individuals and groups to prove themselves politically 
useful and, as such, enabled certain types of social mobility. 61 But it also generated 
reasonable anxieties about violence, the allocation of resources, and the mainte¬ 
nance of stability, concerns that likely stimulated not only actual social maneuver¬ 
ing but active reflection upon it. Finally, Vijayanagara’s increasingly cash-based 
economy wrought significant shifts in local social values, changing people’s rela¬ 
tionships to land and older forms of wealth while providing new opportunities for 
status acquisition and the assertion of influence. 

We have seen in earlier chapters that many of these broad social, economic, 
and political transformations were either wrought or managed by Hindu sectarian 
leaders in their capacity as courtly agents in the empire’s different regions. Some 
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of these sectarian leaders, like Vyasatlrtha, were also traditional intellectuals who 
therefore occupied both established and emerging positions of power. That some 
of these thinkers sought clarity on the issue of identity is not at all surprising given 
their own shifting social status. 62 One could argue that Vyasatlrthas version of 
such clarity involved making moksa more accessible to a variety of individuals 
while ordering that experience hierarchically so as to eternalize worldly privilege. 

While many of these interpretative possibilities remain no more than that, 
reading Vyasatlrthas polemics against Visistadvaita views of moksa nevertheless 
highlights the influence that social realities had over the articulation of philo¬ 
sophical arguments. Yet his polemics also indicate that doctrinal commitments 
mattered very much to the leadership of sectarian communities; such commit¬ 
ments provided a framework for sectarian identity that was often nonnegotia- 
ble. To borrow Clayton’s arguments about “defensible differences” providing the 
good fences that make good neighbors, 63 Vyasatlrthas philosophical arguments 
against Visistadvaita served to define the boundaries between the Madhvas and 
Srivaisnavas in a way that enabled them to share common ground without con¬ 
flict. Vyasatlrthas polemics against Visistadvaita allowed the two sects to collabo¬ 
rate comfortably at royally patronized temples, precisely by defining in great detail 
their ideological differences. In doing so, Vyasatlrthas incisive anti-Visistadvaita 
polemics removed the threat that such collaboration might otherwise have posed 
to the two sects’ core identities, even as his arguments also revealed the two sects’ 
shared assumptions. 

Thus, while Vyasatlrtha cooperated with the Srivaisnavas at large, royally fund¬ 
ed temple complexes and while his arguments reflect this cooperation, they also 
attest to his abiding commitment to Madhva Vedanta. Reading his activities at 
Tirupati and elsewhere in light of these arguments shows that he was not look¬ 
ing to merge Dvaita and Visistadvaita or Madhvas and Srivaisnavas into a single 
Vaisnava Vedanta system. Rather, his collaboration—ritual, material, social, and 
even intellectual—with the Srivaisnavas was in the interest of promoting his dis¬ 
tinctive sect, a social formation rooted largely in doctrinal commitments. 


6 


Hindu, Ecumenical, Sectarian 

Religion and the Vijayanagara Court 


At the outset of this book, I stated that Vijayanagara patronage of religious 
institutions was selective and flexible and responded in creative ways to the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of specific locations. Nevertheless, our detailed study of 
Vyasatirtha’s relationship with the court enables us to generalize about how and 
why Vijayanagara rulers patronized certain religious institutions and about the 
impact this patronage had, not only on particular sects, but on South Indian soci¬ 
ety more broadly. 

While Vijayanagara patronage of religious institutions was generally evenhand¬ 
ed, Vijayanagara royals consistently privileged Brahmin sectarian institutions, 
particularly mathas, with a Vedanta focus. This began with the fourteenth-century 
Sangama dynasty’s patronage of the Smarta Advaita community at Sringeri and 
continued through the sixteenth-century Tuluvas’ increasing support of Madhva 
and Srivaisnava institutions. While the reasons for the empire’s Vedantin and 
Brahminical preferences remain debatable, the court clearly relied on these in¬ 
stitutions to implement many features of its statecraft. As I argued in chapter 2, 
mathas replicated the court’s power and authority in far-flung locations in both 
symbolic and practical ways. In a manner similar to but often more efficient than 
that of Hindu temples, mathas deployed royal patronage for economic and agrar¬ 
ian development. They thereby integrated recently conquered and rebellious ter¬ 
ritories more firmly into the empire. 

Of course, not all mathas functioned in exactly the same way, and their diverse 
roles within their respective religious and intellectual communities likely affected 
the kinds of tasks they could perform for the state. For some religious communi¬ 
ties, such as the Srivaisnavas, mathas were but one of several organizational units; 
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the leaders of mathas in this community often shared religious authority with elite 
householders. 1 Furthermore, mathas within a given sectarian community could 
compete with one another in ways that impinged upon the monasteries’ relative 
power. Finally, mathas and their leaders had to respond to local circumstances in 
ways that often required negotiation. Particularly in strategically significant areas 
with large, royally patronized temple complexes, mathas brokered power-shar¬ 
ing arrangements with various local constituents. These arrangements explicitly 
acknowledged the claims of different interest groups and, in doing so, restricted 
mathas’ agency. 

Yet precisely because of their innately complex roles in South Indian society, 
mathas —and their leaders—came to wield much local political and economic 
power. This was true even though mathas typically housed ascetics who were pur¬ 
suing nonworldly religious goals. This apparent contradiction may be explained by 
the royal notion that detached individuals made ideal courtly agents. At the same 
time, as sources examined in chapters 2 and 4 reveal, mathas receiving royal sup¬ 
port could become alternative seats of power that competed in certain ways with 
the court’s authority. Both because of their potential royal connections and their 
self-perpetuating authority, mathas proliferated as a form of religious institution 
even among those communities, such as the Virasaivas, who were not receiving 
royal support. Thus, Vijayanagara patronage of religious institutions fostered a ge¬ 
neric institutionalization process that implicated a variety of South Indian Hindu 
communities while encouraging religious diversity. 

Indeed, although mathas receiving royal patronage were often engaged in a 
shared project that promoted intersectarian collaboration of various kinds, Vijaya¬ 
nagara patronage also formalized and advanced Hindu sectarianism. As I have 
argued in chapter 2, the matha’s status as a sectarian institution is evident in both 
its daily functioning and its intellectual production. Internally, mathas’ use of in¬ 
structional manuals to govern many aspects of daily life for full-time residents and 
their documentation of intellectual lineages in guru-parampard texts demarcated 
the boundaries between intellectual and religious communities. Externally, the 
increasing affiliation of mathas with temples, and the replication of temple prac¬ 
tices at freestanding mathas, linked these monastic communities in highly public 
ways with popular devotional and ritual practices. The literary production, which 
included polemics against rival systems of thought and biographies of sectarian 
leaders, of many sixteenth-century Brahmin mathas may have addressed a spe¬ 
cialized audience. But mathas’ efforts to promote their sectarian distinctiveness 
among a wider public are evident in their cultivation of samadhi shrine worship, 
their installation of icons and mandapas at existing temple complexes, and their 
selective affiliation with popular vernacular devotional movements. 

Despite the court’s clear patronage preference for a specific type of religious 
institution-the Brahmin Vedanta mat ha- V ij a y a n a g a r a royals remained fairly 
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noncommittal when it came to personal religious affiliation. 2 Unlike the kings of 
Sandersons “Saiva Age”—which he dates from the fifth to the thirteenth centuries 
and which will be discussed in more detail below—Vijayanagara royals did not 
routinely or publicly take gurus. They patronized a variety of not only distinct but 
competing sectarian communities. As we know, Vijayanagara patronage, although 
granted predominantly to Hindu institutions, was also occasionally extended to 
Jain and Muslim communities. 3 But the court’s noncommittal religious stance 
was not completely neutral or indifferent. For instance, as we saw in chapter 4, 
the court’s deliberate cultivation of a transsectarian Vaisnava alliance between 
Madhvas and Srivaisnavas manipulated some significant divisions between and 
within these respective communities. Moreover, as noted in chapter 3, this alliance 
threatened the Advaitin Smartas, who attempted to advocate for their entitlement 
to royal patronage in the sixteenth century, using inscriptions attesting to their 
prominence at the fourteenth-century court. 

The motivations behind the Vijayanagara court’s selective yet noncommit¬ 
tal patronage of a variety of Brahminical, Vedanta mathas were often politically 
strategic. For example, as discussed in chapters 2 and 4, the court’s support for 
Srivaisnava institutions was motivated to a significant extent by concerns about 
heavily militarized chieftains and overlords ( ndyakas ) in the regions of both south¬ 
ern Andhra and northern Tamilnadu, as well as by concerns about the Gajapati 
rulers’ designs on prominent forts in the border zone between the two kingdoms. 
As Ajay Rao has demonstrated, the Srivaisnavas actively pursued close ties to the 
court through a variety of intellectual, literary, and ritual activities that supported 
courtly endeavors. 4 Furthermore, the Srivaisnavas’ popular vernacular and often 
mixed-caste devotionalism, together with their established tradition of Vedanta 
intellectualism, enabled this community to appeal simultaneously to different so¬ 
cial groups. This in turn enabled the Tuluva court to work with the Srivaisnava 
leadership to forge relationships with a variety of constituents in regions of strate¬ 
gic significance to the empire. 

Most important to our purposes, the royal shift toward Vaisnavism, which be¬ 
gan during the Saluva dynasty and accelerated during the Tuluva, encompassed 
within it a new prominence for Madhva Brahminism. Much of the credit for 
this goes to Vyasatirtha, whose deft management of his relationships with both 
the court and other sectarian groups—as well as his intellectual virtuosity— 
established Madhva Vedanta as a major social and intellectual force. Vyasatirtha’s 
success as a sectarian leader is reflected in large part in his procurement of land 
from the Vijayanagara court to establish Madhva institutions such as mathas and 
agraharas in new locations. Several of these locations were already Srivaisnava in 
orientation; Vyasatirtha did the court’s bidding by collaborating with this alterna¬ 
tive Vaisnava group to establish a transregional and transsectarian Vaisnavism that 
was of high political utility. Manifested primarily in temples in the multilingual 
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zone at the empires core, where Tamil, Telugu, and Kannada intersected, this big 
tent Vaisnavism enabled the court to showcase its generous temple patronage, 
which was deeply entangled with its military activities, to a variety of publics. 

Not only did these Vaisnava megatemples, created through royal patronage, ex¬ 
pand Vijayanagara outreach, they also articulated a distinctive Vijayanagara cos¬ 
mopolitanism. These spaces were de facto multilingual and devotionally plural¬ 
istic but unified in an overarching religious purpose and integrated into a shared 
economic and social network. However, precisely because pluralism was not an 
accidental reality at these megatemples but one that had been orchestrated by Vi¬ 
jayanagara patronage, they were also highly sectarian spaces. Sects—typically rep¬ 
resented by mathas on the premises of these temples—could collaborate with one 
another and benefit from increased ritual largesse before an expanded and diverse 
audience. But precisely through these collaborative activities, sects could also pro¬ 
mote their distinctive doctrines and practices. Vyasatirtha was particularly adept 
at such promotion, which took the form of added ritual activities, new architec¬ 
tural structures for prasad distribution, the installation of icons associated with 
his mathas, and possible collaboration with vernacular devotional movements at 
these large temple complexes. 

As we have seen, Vyasatirtha was also adept at doctrinal debate, the more elite 
and intellectual form of sectarian promotion. His polemical texts against alterna¬ 
tive forms of Vedanta exhibit a nuanced understanding of those systems that is 
highly attuned to their internal debates and their historical evolution. His thor¬ 
ough parsing of the various arguments of his Vedantin rivals exposes a multitude 
of logical inconsistencies while also providing a doxography of key Vedanta con¬ 
cepts. Through his incisive polemics and his historical doxography, Vyasatirtha 
successfully located Dvaita Vedanta more advantageously in the philosophical 
landscape and stimulated significant responses from his Vedantin rivals. More¬ 
over, Vyasatirtha’s reframing of some key Madhva doctrines, such as his reformu¬ 
lation of aparoksajhdna as jivanmukti and his emphasis on sadhana or the soul’s 
agency in the pursuit of moksa, reflect a coopting of successful doctrinal positions 
from other communities to benefit his sectarian cause. However, this coopting 
also reflects his dialogic context and the intersectarian negotiations that were tak¬ 
ing place as a direct result of Vijayanagara patronage of Brahmin Vedanta com¬ 
munities. Indeed, while the word polemics implies outright opposition, these po¬ 
lemics also involved significant intellectual borrowing and exchange. In this way, 
the competitive collaboration between sects that Vijayanagara patronage inspired 
in ritual and material exchanges at temples also manifested itself in Vyasatirthas 
philosophical arguments. 

Indeed a key, if obvious, point of this book has been that intellectual practices 
and religious doctrines do not unfold in a sociopolitical vacuum. In making this 
point, however, I want to stress that one of the things we understand better by 
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contextualizing Vyasatirthas arguments against alternative forms of Vedanta is the 
specifics of the arguments themselves. A decontextualized reading of Vyasatirthas 
polemics against rival Vedanta systems—one that ignores his on-the-ground in¬ 
teractions with these groups—risks overlooking some of the subtle areas of in¬ 
tellectual overlap that Vyasatirtha himself identifies. Speaking of religious claims 
and their contestation, Clayton has argued that ‘“reasons’ are always reasons for 
someone; they become persuasive when they are regarded as ‘good reasons’ by 
some audience .” 5 In other words, even the most abstract philosophical arguments 
make their fullest sense only when the context in which they are put forward is 
understood. This is true not just for arguments that are aiming to be more cogent 
than valid, to borrow Griffiths’s distinction , 6 but even for arguments that are trying 
to be logically airtight. It is therefore only through a historically informed reading 
of Vyasatirthas polemics that we can fully clarify his philosophical positions and 
better understand how those philosophical positions shaped his community’s ac¬ 
tions in the world. 

For some readers, my historic contextualization of Vyasatirthas philosophical 
and religious discourse may remain intellectually problematic. Such contextual¬ 
ization runs the risk of not taking the ideas seriously enough on their own terms, 
thereby compromising the integrity of both rationality and belief as independent, 
closed systems. Certainly if they are not done carefully, historical studies of reli¬ 
gious philosophy can reduce belief systems and philosophical ideas to shadowy 
reflections of social and political reality or, worse yet, to utilitarian strategies for 
worldly gain. At the same time, I suspect that for other readers, the philosophical 
and doctrinal component of Vyasatirthas life story will remain largely irrelevant 
to their understanding, not only of the role of religion in this period, but even of 
Vyasatirthas particular significance. Such a reader might argue that, while it is 
important to know that Vyasatirtha was engaged in doctrinal disputes with his 
sectarian rivals, one does not need to know the precise details of those arguments. 
Because few of Vyasatirthas own contemporaries would have been familiar with 
those details, knowing them does little to enhance our understanding of the pe¬ 
riod. In this view, Vyasatirthas roles as a state agent, an economic stimulator, a 
public works patron, and a temple donor teach us far more about religion’s func¬ 
tionality, its social value, and its historic significance than the precise nuances of 
Vyasatirthas polemics ever could. 

But while this book could have been written without a study of Vyasatirthas 
philosophical works, that omission would have made for a strange testament to 
Vyasatirthas life and his own understanding of what he was doing and why. The 
rationale behind his activities and those of his followers was deeply embedded 
in a particular reading of the sacred corpus and a particular understanding of its 
form. Moreover, his actions were prompted by concern about the human indi¬ 
vidual’s existential situation, the need for correct devotion to God, and the quest 
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for right knowledge. Other, more evanescent concerns about land, influence, and 
the spread of Madhva institutions were important, mainly insofar as they enabled 
meaningful reflection on the former issues. 

Even more significant, perhaps, Vyasatirthas responses to timeless religious 
and existential questions do tell us how religion functioned as a lived reality in 
early sixteenth-century South India. This reality unfolded in a particular time and 
place and under a specific set of circumstances, even as it engaged timeless ca¬ 
nonical teachings and spoke in the language of eternal truth. As demonstrated in 
chapter 3, Vyasatirthas arguments gained a hearing in large part because of his ac¬ 
tivities as a state agent and his implementation of the court’s agenda. However, we 
have also seen how his role in implementing that agenda was inextricably linked 
to the shoring up of his own constituency, a constituency that was connected by 
the doctrinal and intellectual as much as it was by the ritual, social, and politi¬ 
cal. The manner in which Vyasatirtha made his arguments against rival Vedanta 
systems not only reflected and influenced his negotiations with other sectarian 
groups, it also shaped, to a significant extent, his own following. The intellectual 
fame he achieved was partly due to his sociopolitical prominence. Yet it was also 
due to the incisiveness of his arguments and the magnitude of his engagement 
with alternative Vedanta traditions. Indeed, the extensive and diverse philosophi¬ 
cal responses that Vyasatirthas works elicited from his intellectual opponents con¬ 
firmed Vyasatirthas intellectual virtuosity. In doing so, these responses reinforced 
the Madhva sect’s worldly stature. As a result, Vyasatirthas philosophical works 
have profoundly influenced the geographic scope, material resources, social func¬ 
tioning, and self-understanding of the Madhva community in South India, and 
they continue to do so even today. 

By being attentive to these sometimes abstruse and demanding arguments, we 
do learn something significant about how religion, as a complex social and intel¬ 
lectual system, operated both within and upon its milieu. Rather than reducing the 
kind of religious questioning and philosophical argumentation that we encoun¬ 
ter in Vyasatirthas works to a reflection of something else that is putatively more 
“real” (e.g., politics, economics, or military strategy), reading religious and philo¬ 
sophical texts as constitutive features of their historical context helps to preserve 
religion’s integrity and illuminate its role more brightly in our analysis of the past. 

Just as we can only understand Vyasatirthas life story by examining his philo¬ 
sophical and religious arguments, and just as those arguments make their fullest 
sense when we read them as part of the historical record, we can only understand 
Vijayanagara patronage of religious and monastic institutions if we take the lit¬ 
erature produced by those institutions seriously. This is true not only of biogra¬ 
phies of sectarian leaders and doxographies of various religious and intellectual 
systems but of polemical and philosophical texts as well. It is not my contention 
that arcane doctrinal disputes between Brahmin sects espousing different views 
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of Vedanta canonical literature determined royal behavior in any direct way—for 
example, how royals patronized religious institutions. Sectarian leaders, however, 
undeniably did use polemics and debate as key means of articulating their iden¬ 
tity. Insofar as such debate had an impact on intersectarian alliances and rival¬ 
ries, it also affected royal giving. These rivalries and alliances played a direct role 
in temple management. They therefore had implications for the redistribution of 
royal wealth and for sectarian institutions’ efficacy as funnels of patronage into 
strategically significant locales. Thus, the implementation of the court’s agenda, 
insofar as it depended upon sectarian leaders, also depended to some extent on 
their relations with one another. These relations were enacted not only through 
religious rituals and temple management but also through doctrinal debates. In 
this admittedly indirect way, religious doctrines implicated the Vijayanagara state 
and its policies. That the court was aware of this is evident in the rhetoric of royal 
inscriptions discussed in chapters 2 and 4, in which religious leaders are praised 
for their doctrinal commitments, spiritual endeavors, and intellectual acumen. 

Thus, while I would not argue that religious ideology was fundamental to poli¬ 
tics or served as a primary impetus to royal behavior, I would also be quite wary 
of the view that religion played no role whatsoever in Vijayanagara statecraft. Cer¬ 
tainly, there was no state religion under Vijayanagara rule, if what we mean by that 
is a religion imposed by the state on its citizens. In fact, even the extent to which 
Vijayanagara royals embraced a particular religious ideology is unclear. But, as the 
work of Fritz, Michell and M. S. Nagaraja Rao; Verghese; Eaton and Wagoner; Ajay 
Rao; and others has shown, 7 the pageantry of the Vijayanagara state—displays of 
its power in the abstract—depended upon religious symbols to a significant ex¬ 
tent. Because those symbols were selected from a range of possible options, royal 
use of particular religious iconography to make claims about the state’s authority 
privileged certain forms of religious expression over others. This, in turn, privi¬ 
leged the sociopolitical position of certain religious institutions throughout the 
empire’s holdings. 8 

Indeed, this book has demonstrated that the empire’s reliance on religious insti¬ 
tutions and their leaders was not merely in the interest of asserting or legitimating 
Vijayanagara rule in a symbolic way. Rather, as we have seen, Vijayanagara royals’ 
religious patronage played a critical role in shaping the various practical mecha¬ 
nisms that enabled the empire to function. When sectarian institutions irrigated 
land and arranged for village produce to be dispatched to (sometimes quite re¬ 
mote) temples, when they filled temple coffers with cash and distributed donations 
of prasad to various publics, and when they commissioned goods and services for 
conducting elaborate festivals and celebrations, they shaped a variety of social, po¬ 
litical, economic, and logistical networks. These networks, in turn, facilitated the 
circulation of goods and services throughout the empire’s various regions and pro¬ 
moted different forms of discretionary power among a range of local agents. Such 
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structures had a significant impact on people’s daily lives, including the kinds of 
crops they planted, the food they ate, the ways in which they maneuvered through 
space, how they organized themselves into groups, and the manner in which they 
paid their taxes. In short, these networks structured South Indian peoples’ mate¬ 
rial and social worlds and their degree of influence upon and status within them. 

Sectarian leaders like Vyasatirtha played a large role in the shaping of these 
everyday realities for many people, and their ability to do so was a direct result of 
Vijayanagara patronage. Thus, the state did use “religion” both as a set of symbols 
designed to make certain abstract claims and as a practical means of constructing 
and imposing the state’s quotidian apparatus. Of course, as we know from Morri¬ 
son’s work, this apparatus functioned quite differently and with varying degrees of 
success in different imperial regions. 9 But that variability, too, was often managed 
by sectarian monastic leaders. 10 

Most important, perhaps, I would argue that Vijayanagara patronage of reli¬ 
gious institutions in the early sixteenth century actively encouraged new ways 
of thinking about religious identity. It is here that Vijayanagara patronage most 
clearly distinguished itself from earlier Indian polities in ways that reflected the 
many transformations that were taking place in South Indian society during this 
period. In recent years, scholars have posited that the period of early modernity in 
India was inaugurated in the sixteenth century. 11 While the phrase “early modern” 
is a highly ambiguous one, 12 most scholars of South Asia would agree that some of 
the changes taking place in South Indian society at this time were unprecedented. 
As the Vijayanagara Empire took center stage in an emerging global economy, 
not only did new ways of life come into being, but new ways of thinking about 
identity also emerged. Increased migration to and within South India, the advent 
of new technologies, expanding militarism, the infusion of cash into a rapidly 
changing economy, and growing ethnic and religious diversity all contributed to 
reformulations of social identity. Royally patronized religious institutions played 
a significant role in these reformulations. Religious intellectuals actively engaged 
questions of what was different and what was shared between sectarian groups 
while the court used its patronage to encourage these conversations. By relocating 
Brahmin Vedanta mathas to shared temple environments, Krsnadevaraya’s court 
promoted intersectarian collaboration at large and popular temples in ways that 
facilitated doctrinal exchange and religious synthesis, even as it also occasioned 
the inscribing of sectarian boundaries. That the sixteenth-century court had 
something at stake in these maneuvers is suggested in its active efforts to create 
a distinctive Vijayanagara cosmopolitanism that integrated different regions and 
constituencies of the empire into a shared religious culture at certain strategically 
located temples. It is also evident in the court’s selective use of religious iconogra¬ 
phy that showcased the empire’s diversity while also privileging specific religious 
articulations. 13 
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Further evidence that Vijayanagara royals were aware of and actively reflected 
upon religious and ethnic differences can be seen in their self-referential use of 
the phrase “sultans among Hindu kings.” This proclamation of identity, found in 
inscriptions as early as the fourteenth-century Sangama dynasty, casts the Vijaya¬ 
nagara state in terms that are relative to other South Asian polities. This label 
sought to establish a connection between the Vijayanagara Empire and the north¬ 
ern sultanates, which dominated much of the Indian subcontinent at that time. 
But while this connection attests to the existence of a shared cultural and politi¬ 
cal sphere that cut across religious and ethnic distinctions between Vijayanagara 
and the sultanates, it also asserts the Vijayanagara court’s distinctive identity in an 
increasingly Turkish, Persianized, and Islamic political environment. In a similar 
way, the Vijayanagara court’s increasing reliance on sectarian leaders of mathas to 
implement many features of its statecraft bore a close resemblance to the Deccan 
sultanates’ use of Sufi shrines to similar ends. The Vijayanagara court’s reliance 
on mathas, however, was arguably a “Hindu” version of this practice, inflected in 
ways that helped forge a distinctive imperial religious identity for the empire. 

To be sure, ethnic and religious diversity were facts of life in the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent for centuries before the advent of Vijayanagara rule. Finbar Flood’s work 
on cultural encounters between ethnically, linguistically, and religiously diverse 
elites in the regions of what is now Afghanistan, Pakistan, and North India from 
the ninth to the thirteenth centuries shows how confrontation with various forms 
of difference came to configure South Asian identities in that period. Moreover, 
Talbot has argued, in her studies of the Telangana and Andhra Pradesh regions 
between the eleventh and seventeenth centuries, that all instances of identity- 
formation are responses to broader social change. These responses often involve 
a deliberate and selective engagement with the past in order to confront the com¬ 
plex realities of the present. She therefore maintains that there is no great rupture 
between premodern and modern mechanisms of identity formation. 14 

Talbot is certainly correct that thinking about difference and identity was not 
something that Vijayanagara royals or religious elites invented. Some of the strat¬ 
egies deployed by Vijayanagara agents to construct their own histories in ways 
that would improve their status in the present, such as their use of inscriptions 
to make certain claims, were very similar to what obtained, for example, under 
Kakatiya rule (c. 1175-1324). 15 Moreover, sixteenth-century Vijayanagara responses 
to changing conditions reflect an inheritance of deeply rooted symbolic and prac¬ 
tical structures. One could argue, in fact, that the empire’s ecumenical tolerance 
of a diversity of religious institutions and its concurrent privileging of certain reli¬ 
gious formations was in line with a lengthy tradition of Indian rulers that extends 
all the way back to the third century BCE’s Buddhist emperor Asoka. Asoka, like 
many Indian rulers after him, accepted the de facto state of religious pluralism 
within his empire and did not seek to restrict it. He speaks explicitly, in his widely 
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distributed rock edicts, about the need to respect the views of all sects, even as 
these edicts also promote awareness of the Buddhas dhamma . 16 

Other pre-Vijayanagara Indian texts that discuss royal attitudes toward reli¬ 
gious diversity display a similar mindset. For example, the ninth-century Sanskrit 
play Agamadambara or “Much Ado about Religion,” composed by the Nyaya in¬ 
tellectual and royal advisor Bhatta Jayanta, in Kashmir, focuses explicitly on the 
issue of religious diversity. In this text, the actual king of Kashmir, Sankaravarman, 
seeks advice from logicians and Vedic exegetes on how much tolerance ought to be 
extended to the “Black Blanket Observance,” a group that seems to have engaged 
in deviant sexual behaviors as a form of religious rite. The king seeks to suppress 
this practice “because he kn[ows] that it [i] s unprecedented, but he d[oes] not 
suppress the religions of Jains and others in the same way.” 17 The basis of the king’s 
general tolerance is that religions that are widely practiced but pose no threat to 
the social order ought to be respected. 

This pragmatic tolerance, in which nonthreatening religions are allowed to 
continue even though other religious formations and intellectual commitments 
are considered superior, seems to have been a shared feature of Sankaravarman’s 
and Krsnadevarayas respective reigns. However, we can also find differences. One 
such difference may have been in the two kings’ practical interactions with tem¬ 
ples. In his Rajataranginl, Kalhana, the twelfth-century chronicler of Kashmir’s 
kings, has unflattering things to say about Sankaravarman’s treatment of religious 
institutions. Kalhana describes Sankaravarman as having stripped temples of their 
wealth in the interest of funding his wars. 18 If Kalhana’s description is accurate, 
Sankaravarman seems also to have had a rather antagonistic relationship with tem¬ 
ple leadership. This is quite different from Krsnadevarayas reliance on tax revenue 
to fund his wars and his expansion of temple wealth and of the power of temple 
leadership in the wake of his military conquests. Clearly, under Sankaravarman, 
tolerance of religious diversity and interest in questions of religious correctness 
did not translate into lavish patronage of religious institutions or collaboration 
with religious leaders to achieve certain social, political, or economic ends. 

In contrast, Sears’s study of Kalachuri patronage of the monastic institutions 
of the Mattamayura sect of Saiva Siddhanta at the turn of the first millennium in 
North India reveals many similarities between the complex dynamics of royal-reli¬ 
gious interaction in this period and under later Vijayanagara rule. Sears shows that 
in the Kalachuri kingdoms, the Mattamayura monasteries played many practical 
roles, such as helping to develop urban centers, roads, and trade networks. More¬ 
over, just as mathadhipatis receiving Vijayanagara patronage came to play a variety 
of roles in Vijayanagara society and advocated for themselves and their sects in 
diverse ways, so, too, according to Sears, were Mattamayura monks able to expand 
their social influence significantly through their royal connections. 19 But Sears’s 
research also reveals important contrasts between royal-religious interactions 
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under Kalachuri versus Vijayanagara rule. She argues that Kalachuri kings took 
Mattamayura ascetics as rajagurus, who not only consecrated the king’s rule but 
initiated the king into the Saiva Siddhanta order. This made the king “the head of 
the social order established by caste and religious discipline” 20 or, as Sanderson has 
put it, “imbued [the king] with the numinous power of Sivahood in the exercise of 
his sovereignty.” 21 In these ways, Kalachuri royals apparently displayed an affinity 
for the doctrines and practices of the Mattamayura sect and used that affinity to 
define the social order more explicitly than what obtained under Krsnadevarayas 
rule. As we have noted, the association of Vijayanagara kings with rajagurus is not 
firmly established in the historical record; in Krsnadevarayas case this ambiguity 
is borne out by ongoing competing sectarian claims over who held this position. 
Furthermore, Vijayanagara royals, especially Krsnadevaraya, encouraged forms of 
religious collaboration that deemphasized the doctrinal supremacy of any particu¬ 
lar group. It is partly for these reasons that I have characterized the influence of reli¬ 
gious doctrine on royal practice at Krsnadevarayas court as having been “indirect.” 

Sears’s research does not consider the Kalachuris’ relationship to the other 
religious traditions that must have coexisted with the Mattamayuras. For such a 
discussion, we may turn to Sanderson, who argues that royal support for Saivism 
throughout the subcontinent between the fifth and thirteenth centuries (a peri¬ 
od Sanderson labels the Saiva age) did not mean that royals refused to tolerate or 
even actively support other forms of religious practice. However, this royal affinity 
for Saivism did exercise a homogenizing influence on other religious traditions, 
including Buddhism and Jainism. These traditions, Sanderson argues, eventually 
adopted many of the ritualistic, conceptual, and institutional trappings of court- 
endorsed Saivism. 22 We have noted that in a similar way, under Vijayanagara rule, 
many religious communities came to pattern their institutional structure along the 
lines of those Brahmin Vedanta mathas that were receiving royal patronage. How¬ 
ever, Sanderson’s description of the religious homogeneity that resulted from royal 
support for Saivism implies that this was largely due to religious agents’ efforts to 
remake themselves in an image that was appealing to royalty. In contrast, I would 
argue that Vijayanagara royals like Krsnadevaraya used their patronage, in part, 
to stimulate reconsiderations of religious diversity on the part of religious elites. 
In doing so, Vijayanagara royals actively encouraged not only certain forms of re¬ 
ligious behavior but certain types of intellectual reflection thereupon. Moreover, 
Krsnadevarayas manner of supporting religious institutions and his proclamations 
of this support in th eprasasti portion of his inscriptions endorsed a particular type 
of religious diversity as emblematic of the empire itself. This endorsement implicat¬ 
ed a variety of royal and religious practical endeavors and contributed to the simul¬ 
taneous creation of a shared religious sensibility and significant sectarian divisions. 

Thus, Vijayanagara royals drew upon a deep well of Indian traditions of tol¬ 
erance and inclusivism that nevertheless privileged specific religious formations. 
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This is quite different from European states in the same period, which, for the 
most part, would have to await the Enlightenment to recognize the political value 
of religious tolerance. Yet while in some ways, these enlightened Indian attitudes 
toward religious diversity functioned as cultural doxa and were very much taken 
for granted, in other ways, the precise mechanisms by which these attitudes were 
implemented were deliberately constructed. Moreover, this construction took 
place under particular historical circumstances that were highly contingent. 

My concern for this particularity and contingency is why I have focused here on 
individual agents confronting specific circumstances over the course of a thirty- 
year period of South Indian history. This might make my analysis seem too 
micro—and too elite—to be about anything so expansive and complex as religious 
identity in early modern South India. In the details of individual lives and com¬ 
munities operating under specific, unfolding circumstances, however, is precisely 
where we see how larger categories were created, sustained, and transformed over 
time. By extension, this book’s focus on the ideas and activities of individual royal 
and religious agents locates those agents in their social environments fairly pre¬ 
cisely. It thereby maps the contours of their influence in ways that give that influ¬ 
ence its due, while acknowledging the inherent interpretive limitations of a study 
of elite behavior. 

An analysis of Vyasatirtha’s relations with his sectarian rivals and with the royal 
court demonstrates that the sectarian leader’s status in sixteenth-century Vijaya- 
nagara society could not be taken for granted. The mathadhipati’s success—and 
by extension the success of the sect he represented—depended in large part on 
his management of complex and often-conflicted relationships. In his relations 
with the court, the mathadhipati sought to showcase all the intellectual, ritual, 
and charitable virtues of himself and his community at the expense of his rivals, 
in hopes of increasing the royal patronage his sect would receive. However, he 
also had to do the king’s bidding with the material resources he was given and 
make sure he neither eclipsed his royal patron’s fame nor allowed partisan dif¬ 
ferences to interfere with the court’s economic agenda as enacted through gifts 
to religious institutions. Indeed, in managing his relations with sectarian rivals, 
the mathadhipati had to be careful to clarify what made his sect superior without 
alienating potential allies in the receipt and management of royal patronage. The 
successful sectarian leader could not allow doctrinal disputes to get in the way of 
mutually beneficial intersectarian collaboration. But he also needed to advocate 
for the doctrines that were at the heart of his own sect’s identity and were often the 
principal motivation behind his activities. 

Thus, for all its reputation as an ecumenical polity, the sixteenth-century 
Vijayanagara court was sectarian insofar as it contributed to the significant wealth 
and prestige of particular mathas and mathadhipatis, whose causes were greatly 
advanced through these gifts. The royal court’s granting of significant local power 
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to monastic institutions directly supported their sectarian projects by expanding 
their networks into new territories and creating fresh opportunities to engage with 
new audiences. Krsnadevarayas patronage of different Hindu monastic communi¬ 
ties was ecumenical mainly in the sense that it was religiously noncommittal and 
benefited a variety of sectarian organizations. Moreover, the empire was sectarian 
in the sense that its manipulative pluralism fostered an increased sense of sec¬ 
tarian boundaries and competition among religious elites over royal resources. 
Shifts in patronage practices reflected this, privileging some groups over others 
and creating competition that had a significant impact on intersectarian relations 
at various practical and intellectual levels. 

But the sixteenth-century Vijayanagara Empire was also Hindu insofar as it 
helped to articulate a unified religious identity that was bound up with a specific 
cultural and economic way of life. Through its patronage activities, the sixteenth- 
century Vijayanagara court actively provided contexts within which shared reli¬ 
gious identities were enacted, and it did so, not against, but in awareness of non- 
Hindu religious others. Its cultivation of a cosmopolitan, transregional form of 
temple worship strove for a particular version of inclusivism, one that privileged 
specific religious articulations. In doing so, the Vijayanagara Empire distinguished 
itself from other religious and political formations of sixteenth-century South 
Asia. It put a particular form of transregional and transsectarian Hindu identity 
into practice. 


NOTES 


1. HINDU SECTARIANISM AND THE CITY OF VICTORY 

1. While European and Middle Eastern migration to India in this period was largely 
voluntary, most Africans arrived in the subcontinent as military slaves, serving in some 
of the Deccan sultanates. However, military slavery as practiced in India did not confer a 
lifelong state of bondage. Many Africans in the subcontinent eventually experienced social 
mobility, with some acquiring their own military and political power and others hiring 
themselves out as paid laborers, including as soldiers to different armies. Thus, it was the 
quest for economic opportunities that often drew former African slaves to Vijayanagara, in 
much the same way that it drew Europeans and Middle Easterners. For discussions of Afri¬ 
cans in Indian history, see Eaton (2005, ch. 5) and Chatterjee and Eaton (2006). 

2. Carla Sinopoli (2000,370) estimates that the population of the Vijayanagara capital in 
1500 was 250,000. This made it one of the largest cities in the world at that time. According 
to John Haywood (2011,116), the capital had 480,000 people by 1530, making it second only 
to Beijing in terms of population. Europe’s population, which had been decimated by the 
Black Death in the fourteenth century, began to increase to numbers approaching those in 
India only in the late sixteenth century. Delhi’s population seems to have peaked at just under 
300,000 in the early fourteenth century, but it never rebounded from the effects of raids that 
took place from the end of that period until the reign of Shah Jahan (1628-58). Vijayanagara 
was thus the largest city in India for most of the capital’s history. See Irfan Habib (2011,125-26) 
for a fuller discussion. Anila Verghese’s work (1995) on the art and architectural remains in 
the city documents the sculptural depiction of ethnic diversity, conveyed primarily through 
distinctive clothing styles, on many of the capital’s sixteen hundred remaining structures. 
Textual sources in a variety of languages documenting this diversity will be discussed below. 

3. This perspective can be found in the work of Krishnaswami Aiyanagar (1921), B. A. 
Saletore (1934), and K.A. Nilakanta Sastri ([1955] 1994). Vijayanagara kings also had 
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ongoing military clashes with “Hindu” kings, such as the Gajapatis ruling in Orissa, and 
with Hindu chieftains throughout the South, a fact downplayed in some of this older schol¬ 
arship. It should be noted that these pioneering works in the field, despite their biases, have 
provided a significant basis on which further study has been built. 

4. For example, Burton Stein (1999) and Catherine B. Asher and Cynthia Talbot (2006). 
The Vijayanagara Empire was ruled by three successive dynasties, the Sangama (c. 1346-1485), 
the Saluva (1485-1505), and the Tuluva (1505-65). Most royal patronage of Jainism took 
place in the first dynasty or the Sangama period: for example, an inscription of Bukka II 
documents a grant to a Jain basadi; in 1424, Devaraya II granted a village to another Jain 
basadi; and in 1426, Devaraya II funded the construction of the Parsvanatha Caityalaya in 
the Vijayanagara capital (see Verghese 1995, 121, for citations to the relevant inscriptions). 
Christianity did not establish a strong presence in Vijayanagara, but in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Portuguese envoys, soldiers, and masons seem to have resided there on a temporary 
basis. The fifteenth-century court of Devaraya II extended its support for and protection of 
Muslim mosques and tombs, so much so that “Ahmad Kahn dedicated the mosque that he 
constructed for the merit of his patron, Devaraya II” (Verghese 1995,128; she cites SII, vol. 9, 
pt. 2, no. 447 as her evidence). 

5. The work of Anila Verghese (esp. 1995, 2000) on the capital’s religious monuments is 
attentive to this privileging as is recent research by Ajay Rao (2015). 

6. The term Smarta derives from the term smrti referring to the “remembered” religious 
literature and related practices of Hinduism. But because the smrti corpus is so vast, defin¬ 
ing Smartas in reference to it is not terribly precise. Originally, Smarta seems to have con¬ 
noted those Brahmins whose religious sympathies lay with puranic literature and with the 
devotional cults to deities described therein (see G. Flood 1996,113, for a brief discussion). 
Smarta Brahmins apparently fused these puranic devotional cults with a Vedic sensibility. 
In the region and time frame under discussion in this book, however, I am using Smarta a 
bit more narrowly to refer to those Brahmins affiliated with Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta and, 
in the case of the Sringeri Smartas active at the Vijayanagara court, with Saivism. These 
Smartas effected a rapprochement between Vedic Hinduism, the Puranas, devotion to Siva, 
and Advaita Vedanta philosophy. 

7. Madhva is credited with founding eight mathas or monasteries in Udupi, the most 
famous of which contains the Krsna icon that Madhva received, reportedly through mi¬ 
raculous means, and which he personally installed and worshipped. These eight mathas are 
laid out in a square formation at the city center; the Krsna matha, which functions largely 
as a temple and has a public worship area and large facilities for feeding pilgrims, draws 
significant numbers of visitors annually from throughout India. While there are no inscrip- 
tional records dating these mathas to Madhva’s period, the eight mathas were certainly 
in existence by the fifteenth century (see SII 1932, nos. 296ffi). The late sixteenth-century 
Madhva philosopher and saint Vadiraja is credited with putting into place the current sys¬ 
tem (known as p ary ay a) of biennial rotation among the mathas for managing the worship 
of the deity Krsna. See Vasudeva Rao (2002) for a historical overview and ethnographic 
study of the Madhva mathas in Udupi. 

8. Lawrence McCrea (2015) documents the lack of engagement with Dvaita views 
on the part of other Sanskrit intellectuals prior to the sixteenth century. A few tombs of 
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Madhva sectarian leaders located near the Vijayanagara capital and dating to the mid¬ 
fourteenth century attest to a fledgling Madhva presence in the early days of the empire. 
However, beginning during Vyasatirtha’s lifetime, Madhva architectural forms and institu¬ 
tional networks proliferated at the capital and throughout the empire. Concurrently, criti¬ 
cism of Dvaita doctrines by proponents of other Hindu systems of thought also proliferated 
throughout the subcontinent. 

9. See Michael Williams (2011) for a discussion of these tactics in Vyasatlrtha’s 
Nyayamrta and Elaine Fisher (2013) for a discussion of how these tactics influenced early 
modern South Indian intellectualism more generally. 

10. McCrea (2015) argues that Vyasatirtha engaged in a new type of doxographic writ¬ 
ing that did not merely summarize the ideas of various systems of thought but also traced 
the evolution over time of certain ideas and arguments within his opponents’ systems. It is 
largely through this historicism, McCrea maintains, that Vyasatlrtha was able to criticize 
his intellectual rivals most effectively. McCrea also points out that this “historical turn” 
within Madhva doxography may not have originated with Vyasatirtha; his fifteenth-century 
Madhva predecessor Visnudasacarya made similar attempts. But Vyasatlrtha practiced it to 
a far more sweeping and thorough degree. He thereby inspired the production of similar 
historical doxographic texts among rival traditions (e.g., Appaya Diksita’s late sixteenth- 
century Sastrasiddhantalesasamgraha). 

11. McCrea’s (2015) work focuses primarily on Vyasatlrtha’s criticisms of Advaita Vedanta. 
This is true of most scholarship on Vyasatirtha whose treatment of Visistadvaita or qualified 
nondualism, advanced by the Srivaisnavas, has received far less scholarly attention. 

12. Eaton (2005, 88-89) summarizes these military engagements as follows: 

The string began in 1509 , when at Koilkonda, sixty miles southwest of Hyderabad, 
Krishna Raya defeated the last remnant of Bahmani power, Sultan Mahmud, along 
with Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, who was killed in the engagement. Soon thereafter 
the king turned south and seized Penukonda, Srirangapattan, and Sivasamudram 
from the chiefs of the powerful Ummattur family. In 1513 , turning to the southern 
Andhra coast, he reconquered the great fort of Udayagiri, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Gajapati kings of Orissa. Two years later his armies seized from the 
Gajapatis the fort of Kondavidu in the Krishna delta. In 1517 he took Vijayavada 
and Kondapalli, also in the Krishna delta, and then Rajahmundry, up the coast in 
the Godavari delta. In 1520 , with the help of Portuguese mercenary musketeers, he 
reconquered the rich Raichur region which, lying between the Krishna and Tunga- 
bhadra rivers, had been perennially contested by his Sangama predecessors and the 
Bahmani sultans. In 1523 he penetrated further north and seized, but chose not to 
hold, Gulbarga, the former Bahmani capital and city of Gisu Daraz. 

13. See, for example, the respective travel accounts of Nunes and Paes, edited, translated, 
and discussed in Robert Sewell ([1900] 1995). 

14. See Sinopoli (2000, 370) for a discussion of this figure. 

15. Wagoner, 1996b, 851. 

16. The Protestant Reformation began in this period. Martin Luther composed his 
Ninety-Five Theses calling for reform in the Catholic Church in 1517, and bibles were being 
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translated into various European vernaculars, contra Church doctrine, in the early 1500s. 
The reigns of Vijayanagara emperors Krsnadevaraya (1509-1529) and Acyutaraya (r. 1529- 
1542), as well as the first part of Ramarayas regency, are contemporary with the rule of 
Henry VIII in England (r. 1509-1547), which marked a major turning point in relationships 
between European states and the Church. While Henry’s official break with papal authority 
in Rome did not occur until 1534, there were popular stirrings of antipapal sentiment in 
England during his early rule. His establishment of the Church of England inaugurated a 
period of intense, and often state-supported, religious strife in Europe. 

17. Talbot (1995) and Wagoner (1996b) have also shown that the Vijayanagara Empire 
mimicked many of the Islamic courtly styles of dress and architecture, revealing the engage¬ 
ments taking place across political, religious, and cultural borders in South Asia. For fur¬ 
ther discussion of Hindu-Muslim material-cultural encounters in a slightly earlier period, 
see Finbar Flood (2009), who effectively problematizes how scholars think about cultural 
and other boundaries. 

18. Talbot (1995, 700) argues against older scholarship that assumes the word Hindu 
was a religious designation, maintaining it was largely an ethnic and geographic one. Still, 
she allows that ethnicity encompassed a variety of features, some of which were religious 
(720). See also Sinopoli (2000) for an overview of different constituents of identity under 
Vijayanagara rule. 

19. Eaton 1978. 

20. Sanderson (2009). While Alexis Sanderson documents the various forms of power 
that Saiva-initiated kings conferred on their gurus, he also acknowledges that many such 
kings continued to patronize other religious institutions. Thus, even in kingdoms where 
royals made their religious preferences known, a policy of exclusivism did not prevail. 
However, according to Sanderson, the royal affinity for Saivism throughout the subcon¬ 
tinent between the fifth and thirteenth centuries, imbued many non-Saiva and even non- 
Hindu communities (e.g., Buddhist, Jaina) with Saiva motifs, practices, and sensibilities. In 
this way, royal patronage exercised a homogenizing influence over diverse religious insti¬ 
tutions. As I will demonstrate, a similar homogenizing dynamic, albeit different in scope 
and content, obtained under Vijayanagara rule, despite a general royal reticence regarding 
personal religious affinity. 

21. This ambiguity seemingly dates to early Sangama-period inscriptions, wherein 
Kalamukhas are referred to as “gurus” while Smarta Saivas at Sringeri received more patron¬ 
age (see Verghese 1995,7-8). This ambiguity is also evident in inscriptions of Krsnadevaraya’s 
era. In a 1516 inscription, published in EC 1943, vol. 14, no. 115 (see also the discussion in 
Verghese 1995, 114), one Srlvaisnava teacher, Govindaraja, is referred to as “the acarya of 
kings” and as “ones own acarya” ( 11 . 68-69). The phrase “Govindarajaguru” also appears but, 
rather than identifying Govinda as the rajaguru, it seems to be addressing him as “Guru 
Govindaraja.” Some Madhva scholars (e.g., B. N. K. Sharma [1961] 1981,290) have pointed out 
that there is another inscription in the Vitthala temple in Hampi, in which Vyasatlrtha is ad¬ 
dressed as “Gurugaju Vyasarayaru” or “Guru Vyasatlrtha” ( SII 1986, vol. 4, no. 277). Sharma 
([1961] 1981,290) also points out a text attributed to Krsnadevaraya, in which Krsnadevaraya 
refers to Vyasatlrtha as his guru. Certainly, the term guru was a common honorific title in 
these inscriptions. (See, for example, Verghese 1995, appendix A, which provides an overview 
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of all the inscriptions at the capital, one of which is a 1519 grant by Krsnadevaraya to “Guru 
Basavadiksita.”) But I think we must consider Govindaraja’s designation as the acarya or 
“teacher” of kings and as Krsnadevaraya’s own teacher to be significant; it certainly aligns 
with Krsnadevaraya’s lavish support for Srivaisnavaism, which is discussed throughout this 
book. However, I will also demonstrate that Krsnadevaraya’s Vaisnavism was not limited to 
the Srlvaisnava formulation but encompassed within it a significant role for Madhvas. As I 
will document in chapter 4, Krsnadevaraya encouraged the two sects to collaborate. Indeed, 
this very 1516 inscription documents that Govindaraja was given land in the region of Sri- 
rangapatna. In the same year, Krsnadevaraya also granted several villages in Srirangapatna 
to Vyasatlrtha, who established a matha. This ambiguity in Krsnadevarayas relationship to 
different Vaisnava groups is likely what has led to confusion today about who his guru was. 

22. Matthew Clark (2006, 221) demonstrates that the Kalamukha and other Saiva 
groups, which did not reference the Vedas but which had earlier enjoyed royal patronage, 
seem to have lost their courtly support in the Vijayanagara period. Such Saiva groups may 
have aligned with or given way to the Smarta-Advaita-Saiva formation that emerged under 
Vijayanagara rule and which composed Vedic commentarial traditions that became em¬ 
blematic of the early Saiigama court. 

23. I discuss various theories in chapter 3. 

24. Legendary accounts of the empires founding credit Vidyaranya, the fourteenth- 
century head of the Advaita Smarta matha at Sringeri, with inspiring the empires creation 
and choosing the location of its capital near a Saiva pilgrimage site. Inscriptional records 
attest to the early Saiigama court’s support of not only this monastic community’s mate¬ 
rial well-being but also of its intellectual projects, particularly Sayana’s commentary on the 
Vedas. While scholars impute different motives to the Vijayanagara court’s support of this 
matha, the relationship between the Vijayanagara darhar and this sectarian monastery re¬ 
mains central to the empire’s image. This will be dealt with at some length in chapter 3. 

25. Nicholson 2010. 

26. For example, in chapter 2 and in the conclusion of his Premodern Communities and 
Modern Histories, Prithvi Datta Chandra Shobhi (2005, 280) juxtaposes the lack of patron¬ 
age of Virasaivism by the Vijayanagara court with that community’s burgeoning mathas, 
many of which are located in or near the Vijayanagara capital itself, during the period of 
Vijayanagara rule: “Many Saiva and Virasaiva ascetics had established their mathas in the 
city of Vijayanagar, even though state patronage to these mathas wasn’t forthcoming. That 
fact is amply illustrated by the spectacular absence of any inscriptions or any other royal 
document making any grants to especially virakta mathas of Vijayanagar.” 

27. See Tamara Sears (2014) for an excellent discussion of royal patronage of the 
Mattamayura ascetic order at the turn of the first millennium in North India. Of course, from 
an early date, Buddhist and Jain monasteries, the latter of which experienced a heyday in 
South India in the eighth-tenth centuries, also enjoyed royal patronage (Pierce Taylor 2014). 

28. For an overview of the literature on the problems of defining Hinduism and the 
related issue of sects, see Laurie Patton n.d. 

29. As Fisher (2013, 5) has recently argued, much of this distinction between using the 
terms sect or religion to define entities like Saivism and Vaisnavism, respectively, is a matter 
of taxonomical preference. 
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30. Those scholars (e.g., Venkoba Rao 1926; Sharma 1981; Verghese 1995) who argue that 
many mathas were not rigidly sectarian and functioned more along the lines of a university 
correctly note that a matha’s sectarian affiliation did not prevent students from other sectar¬ 
ian backgrounds from studying there. Vyasatirtha himself seems to have studied for some 
time at Kanchi, where there was no Madhva matha. 

31. That mathas by this time in South Indian history had clear sectarian affiliations is 
suggested in the instructional manuals, written by members or leaders of these communi¬ 
ties, governing many aspects of daily life for full-time monastic residents. Madhva mathas 
followed practices laid out by the community’s thirteenth-century founder, Madhva, in texts 
such as the Tantrasarasangraha (on Madhva forms of ritual practice), the Sadacarasmrti 
(on daily habits and routines), and the Yatipranavakalpa (on monastic rules and initiation). 
The last discusses an oath sworn by the Madhva monastic initiate never to forsake Visnu 
and the Vaisnavas, to deem other gods equal to Visnu, or to associate with advocates of 
monism (Sharma [1961] 1981, 190). Other communities used their own such works, such 
as Yadava Prakasa’s twelfth-century Yatidharmasamuccaya, used by Srivaisnava monastics 
(see Yadava Prakasa 1995). Many mathas were constructed during the Vijayanagara period 
on temple grounds, linking them to specific ritual and devotional practices. Verghese’s re¬ 
search on sectarian marks in the temples of the Vijayanagara capital attests to the potency 
of such emblems to claim religious spaces (1995,57ff.). Finally, as will be argued in chapter 2, 
mathas themselves came to function like temples, further manifesting their specific de¬ 
votional/ritual affiliations. Thus, while mathas did offer a variety of public services, such 
as accommodation for pilgrims and some educational opportunities, many of these were 
linked to specific sectarian teachings, lifestyles, and obligations. 

32. Many contemporary scholars assume that the Srivaisnava community is mostly 
nonmonastic and that the institution of the matha therefore has not played an important 
role in that community’s history. This is due to the fact that many important Srivaisnava 
leaders, including one of the tradition’s leading lights, Vedanta Desika, were householders 
with wives and children who never renounced their families to take up samnyasa. Certainly, 
it is not considered necessary to renounce a worldly life to be an acarya in Srivaisnavism. 
However, the Srivaisnava community does have a tradition of mathas with renunciant lead¬ 
ers, and these have played an important role in the community’s sociopolitical develop¬ 
ment. In fact, Vedanta Desika’s disciple Brahmatantra-Svatantrar (c. 1286-1386) founded a 
matha in Kanchi in 1359, and this matha played a leadership role in the maintenance of the 
Varadaraja temple in that city (see K. V. Raman 1975, 73). The Ahobila matha has also been 
of historic importance to the Srivaisnava community, especially the Vatakalai branch. This 
will be discussed more in chapter 4. 

33. For example, the observation of monastic practice in Vyasatlrtha’s branch of Madhva 
mathas differs somewhat from that of the Udupi mathas. While Vyasatirtha himself was 
a bdlasamnydsin (or one who undertook worldly renunciation as a child), the Udupi 
mathas are the only ones that today require their initiates to be balasamnydsins. Mem¬ 
bers of Vyasatlrtha’s mathas can be former householders who renounce as adults. Different 
branches of the Madhva mathas also adhere to slightly different versions of the textual tra¬ 
dition of Madhva’s works. See Sharma ([1961] 1981,192-200) for a discussion. 

34. Over the course of the sixteenth century, the Tujuva dynasty gradually excluded 
Saivas from patronage while actively cultivating a shared Vaisnava sensibility among the 
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Kannadiga Madhvas and the Tamil and Telugu Srivaisnavas. One could therefore argue 
that the Tujuva-cultivated Hinduism of which I speak was primarily a transregional, trans¬ 
sectarian, and translinguistic Vaisnavism. However, efforts were made by the early Tujuva 
kings Krsnadevaraya and Acyutaraya to cultivate both Saiva and Vaisnava institutions as 
part of courtly religious culture. In this sense, Vijayanagara religiosity was more generically 
Hindu. The details of this aspect of my argument will be discussed at length in chapters 3, 
4, and 5. 

35. These benefits were not experienced uniformly by all social groups, a fact I discuss 
more in chapter 2. 

36. It should be noted that such rejection has always been largely a matter of theory 
rather than actual practice in the act of converting to Christianity, a religious tradition that 
would look much more monolithic than it actually does if converts completely severed 
all of their former religious allegiances. By the same token, Hindu sects would never have 
undergone any historic growth or diminution if individuals had never changed sectarian 
identities. Further evidence that Hindu sectarianism not only allowed for but encouraged 
acts of conversion can be found in Madhva’s thirteenth-century handbook on entering the 
monkhood ( Yatipranavakalpa ), wherein initiates undertake an oath of allegiance to cer¬ 
tain doctrines and simultaneously swear to avoid other doctrines and their proponents: 
“Never shall I forswear Visnu and the Vaisnavas. Never shall I deem Visnu to be on a par 
or identical with the other gods. Never shall I associate with those who hold the doctrine of 
identity or equality of God and soul” (trans. by Sharma [1961] 1981,190, who also provides 
the original Sanskrit). 

37. Griffiths’s (1999) study of Hindu-Buddhist debates on the existence of God in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries maintains that arguments against other systems of thought 
were principally addressed to the adherents of ones own system. In his view, “Antithesistic 
argument for Indian Buddhists was principally a tool for elaborating, embroidering, and 
knitting together the conceptual fabric of their tradition, and only secondarily (if at all), a 
device for convincing anyone of anything” (520). In Vyasatlrthas case, I would agree that 
a central goal of his arguments against alternative forms of Vedanta was to strengthen the 
intellectual commitments of his own constituency. However, history shows that intellectual 
and religious communities arise, grow, change, and even dwindle over time. These pro¬ 
cesses, while not determined entirely by doctrinal debate, are informed by it. I therefore 
maintain that Vyasatlrthas polemical arguments were not addressed solely to his own fol¬ 
lowers but were intended to increase his following by convincing others of Dvaita Vedanta’s 
correctness. 

38. For example, Sharma ([1961] 1981,1991), Williams (2011), and McCrea (2015). 

39. O’Hanlon and Washbrook’s 2012 anthology of essays (originally published in 2011 
as a special issue of South Asian History and Culture vol. 2, no. 2) contains many excel¬ 
lent examples of scholarship that contextualize various South Asian religious communities 
and their literary traditions, as does the 2015 collection (also originally published in 2015 
as a special issue of South Asian History and Culture vol. 6, no 1), edited by O’Hanlon, 
Minkowski, and Venkatkrishnan. Many of these essays are cited in this book. When I do 
so, I reference the page numbers in the edited volumes. Other efforts to historicize Sanskrit 
authors include the collaborative research project Sanskrit Knowledge Systems on the Eve of 
Colonialism, directed by Sheldon Pollock. 
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40. Voix 2011. A similar notion regarding the superior moral nature of an ascetic’s 
worldly engagement is also identified in Clementin-Ojha’s 2011 study of Arya Samaj-ist, 
Swami Shraddhananda. 

41. See Thomas R. Metcalf (1995) for an overview of such materials. 


2. ROYAL AND RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
VIJAYANAGARA: A MATHADHIPATI AT KRSNADEVARAYA’S COURT 

1. Sharma (1961) 1981, 290. 

2. Verghese 1995,114. 

3. Stein 1999,102. The subsequent block quote follows almost immediately upon this claim. 

4. Stein 1999,103. 

5. Stein 1980, 433. 

6. There is strong evidence for mathas acting as state agents, not just under Vijayanag- 
ara rule but in earlier Indian polities. The work of Tamara Sears (2014), Alexis Sanderson 
(2009), R. N. Misra (1997), and others demonstrates this in various ways, with Sanderson 
and Misra making particularly strong cases for the functional overlap of mathas and courts. 
Citing Misras 1997 research on nine Saivasiddhanta mathas in the Kalachuri kingdom in 
the ninth and tenth centuries, Clark (2006,192-93) summarizes their various functions as 
follows: “The mathas employed not only artisans and tenant farmers, but also a contingent 
of law-enforcement officers ( virabhadras and vajramustis) whose powers of enforcement 
included mutilation and castration.... The mathas rendered services to the state in various 
ways, including the garrisoning of war-forces, the provision of elephants, horses and per¬ 
haps wealth, the manufacture of armaments for battle, the maintenance of arsenals, training 
in warfare, and even participation in battle.” Sanderson (2009, 261-62) provides specific 
examples of such warfare participation on the part of monastic leaders/residents. I have not 
come across any such references from the Vijayanagara period, but there is ample evidence 
that mathas were involved in postwar cleanup and the political integration of conquered 
regions. 

7. J. Duncan M. Derrett (1974) shows that not all mathas were necessarily run or pop¬ 
ulated by samnyasins. However, in the case of Vyasatlrtha’s mathas (and most Madhva 
mathas), the residents were samnyasins. In fact, some were balasamnyasins or individuals 
who had renounced the world as children and never entered the householder stage; this 
was true of Vyasatirtha. Not all Madhva monastic communities insist on balasamnyasa; 
today, former householders may become not only members but heads of Vyasatirtha 
mathas. Smarta Advaita mathas were also generally run and populated by samnyasins. As 
mentioned in chapter 1, the Srivaisnava community has historically had mathas run by 
ascetic leaders, but there has also been a parallel tradition of householder acaryas, who 
wield significant religious authority. 

8. This point will be demonstrated at various places in this book, including the section 
of this chapter that discusses the inscriptional and monumental records. A summary of 
some of the evidence for this sectarianism in mathas was provided in chapter 1. Of course, 
not all sectarian mathas performed exactly the same roles in their respective communities. 

9. See note 12, chapter 1, and Eaton (2005, 88-89) for an overview of these military 
engagements. 
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10. See chapter 1 for an overview of this complexity. 

11. There are three printed editions of this text. Two of these are based on one manu¬ 
script: Venkoba Rao’s (1926) and the more recent one by D. Prahladachar (1993). The third 
edition is a reprint of Venkoba Rao’s (n.d.), edited by K. T. Pandurangi but with additional 
historical information, such as excerpts from the inscriptional record, provided by Srini¬ 
vasa Ritti. Raos 1926 edition provides a lengthy historical introduction that attempts to 
situate the biography in the broader historical record. Prahladachar s introduction provides 
a helpful overview of each of the texts chapters. 

12. It is this term, kuladevata, and not rdjaguru or “guru to the king,” that is consistently 
used to describe Vyasatlrtha throughout the biography. 

13. While Verghese (1995, 8) disputes Somanatha’s account of Vyasatirtha’s life in sev¬ 
eral instances, she does take it for granted that the two men were contemporaries. B. N. K. 
Sharma ([1961] 1981, 286ff.) also takes it for granted that Somanatha and Vyasatlrtha were 
contemporaries. 

14. The Sanskrit text in Venkoba Rao’s (1926, 83-84) edition states that Somanatha has 
the text read aloud to Vyasatlrtha and that Vyasatlrtha approves it. In an apparent ges¬ 
ture toward verisimilitude, the two readers are identified by name as Kambukantha and 
Kalakantha (see Rao 1926, intro., xlix, for a discussion of this; see Rao’s Sanskrit text, 83, for 
the passage). Vyasatlrtha is presented at this moment in the text as being seated on his as¬ 
cetic throne and surrounded by foreign kings, poets, grammarians, logicians, medical men, 
astronomers, and of course his own disciples. 

15. Arguably the sole miraculous occurrence in the Vydsayogicarita’s account of 
Vyasatirtha’s life is when he raises the only son of Brahmin parents from the dead after a 
poisonous snakebite. Other events that are given a miraculous tint in the later biographies 
are typically located in dreams in the Vydsayogicarita, perhaps to soften their factual claim. 

16. Venkoba Rao (1926) points out that there is some ambiguity in the text on this point. 
While Somanatha seems to take great pains in this final section to demonstrate Vyasatirtha’s 
familiarity with Somanatha’s biography and while the author does mention Acyutaraya’s 
devotion to Vyasatlrtha, it is also true that the text states earlier that Acyutaraya had wor¬ 
shipped Vyasatlrtha in the past (Sanskrit text, 78). This could be interpreted as a reference 
to Vyasatirtha’s demise. Rao reconciles these differences by claiming that Somanatha had a 
first version of the text read aloud to Vyasatlrtha and then subsequently revised it into its 
current form after the mathadhipati’s demise (see Rao’s discussion in his introduction, li). 

17. Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam 2001, lgfF. 

18. Ibid., 21. 

19. The term digvijaya refers literally to the act of conquest of all directions, but the texts 
in which such acts are recounted are usually titled digvijayas or simply vijayas. Thus, I here 
use these terms interchangeably to refer to a particular subgenre of sacred biography that 
is distinct from the carita. 

20. Sax (2000, 47-51) provides an overview of all digvijaya literature but focuses on 
those materials involving religious renouncers. While dating these texts is problematic, Sax 
maintains that the earliest possible date for any of the Sankara digvijayas , which are often 
considered to be archetypal for the genre, is the thirteenth century. But other authors (Sun- 
daresan 2000; Bader 2000; Clark 2006), who provide a more detailed discussion of these 
texts’ dates, give the earliest possible century as the fourteenth. 
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21. Narayana Panditacarya is the author of this text. His traditional dates are 1295-1370. 
I would argue, following Clark (2006,157), that this text is one of the very oldest digvijaya 
texts for a religious leader, possibly even the prototype. The text has been edited and trans¬ 
lated by G. V. Nadgouda and was published in Bangalore by the Poornaprajna Vidyapeetha 
in 1991. 

22. Summarizing other scholarship on this issue, notably that of Jonathan Bader, Clark 
(2006) argues that Anantanandagiri’s Sahkaravijaya and Cidvilasa’s Sahkaravijayavilasa are 
probably the oldest and date from the sixteenth century. For a list and rough chronology of 
these various texts, based largely on Bader’s research, see Clark (149, esp. n5). 

23. The Nepal text is the Vamsavali of Nepal (Clark 2006,156). 

24. See Clark (2006,173). Vidyaranya, head of the Sringeri matha, who played an influ¬ 
ential role in the fourteenth-century Vijayanagara court (discussed at some length in chap¬ 
ter 3), is often credited with composing the seminal Sankara digvijaya. According to Hacker 
(1995) and Kulke (2001), the point of Vidyaranya’s Sahkaradigvijaya was to demonstrate the 
pan-Indian popularity of Sankara’s thought and, therefore, the importance of those mathas 
that promulgated it. However, other scholarly opinion (e.g., Bader 2000; Clark 2006; Loren- 
zen 1976) assigns this text a much later date, possibly as late as the eighteenth century. Clark 
points out that neither the Sringeri matha nor its pan-Indian influence over a network of 
Sankara mathas figure all that prominently in this text, despite its attribution to the erst¬ 
while Sringeri mathadhipati, Vidyaranya. 

25. Sundaresan (2000) thoroughly problematizes the dates and authorship of most of 
the Sankara digvijayas and links these difficulties to modern (i.e., colonial and postcolonial) 
disputes among Sankara mathas. 

26. For example, in the Sumadhvavijaya , Madhva (ch. 5, v. 29ff.) is able to eat what 
would seem to be impossibly large quantities of food. 

27. Novetzke 2007,172. 

28. According to Novetzke (2007, 174-75), “Both endeavors, the theographic and the 
historiographic, exist not as oppositional categories but as perceptible shifts in genre. . . . 
They function together, not in contrast to one another.” 

29. Sax 2000, 42-46. 

30. Ibid., 51. 

31. This text and the third biography discussed below have been available to me in in¬ 
complete form only through quotes and references to them in the work of Venkoba Rao 
(1926). Rao supplies some lengthy discussion, as well as several direct quotes, of the two 
later biographies. However, what I say about each here must be taken as speculative, since I 
have not had the opportunity to read either text in full. 

32. The text presents Vyasatirtha as visiting what are fairly stock pilgrimage places in 
digvijaya literature, with many of them located in North India: “Kasi, Gaya, Ganga Setu, 
Badarikasrama and other places” (see Venkoba Rao 1926, intro., lxxxviii-lxxxix). The 
Sumadhvavijaya presents Madhva as visiting many of the same places. 

33. Venkoba Rao 1926, intro., xlviii-lii, lxxii. 

34. Venkoba Rao 1926, intro., xlviii; Sharma (1961) 1981, 286. 

35. One of the differences, in addition to the role of pilgrimage, between the Vyasa 
Vijaya and the Vyasayogicarita is that the Vyasa Vijaya elaborates Vyasatirtha’s role at 
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Tirupati. This will be discussed further in chapter 4. According to citations from it in Ven- 
koba Rao’s (1926, intro., xc) edition of the Vyasayogicarita, the Vyasa Vijaya claims that 
Vyasatirtha was asked by Vijayanagara emperor Saluva Narasimha to conduct the worship 
of Venkatesvara in the main Tirupati temple for a period of twelve years because the regular 
temple arcakas had been put to death for stealing temple jewels. Vyasatirtha filled in until 
one of these priests sons was of age to take over. In the interim period, Vyasatirtha con¬ 
ducted the rituals according to Madhva’s Tantrasarasaiigraha manual on worship. There are 
also references in the Vyasa Vijaya to Vyasatirtha conducting his all-India tour in state, that 
is, with “retainers and with a drum on an elephant” (lxxxix). According to Venkoba Rao 
(xci), these are honors that Vyasatirtha receives only later, after living at the Vijayanagara 
court in Hampi. The Vyasa Vijaya also tells a story of Vyasatirtha’s confrontation at Kanchi 
with Saivas, who refused to let Vyasatirtha enter the temple to Ranganatha on the grounds 
that Jambukesvara, a form of Siva, was also there. Vyasatirtha arranged to run throughout 
the jurisdiction holding his breath. The territory he covered would subsequently belong to 
Ranganatha and what remained would belong to Jambukesvara (lxxxix). Animosity regard¬ 
ing sectarian divisions along devotional (as opposed to intellectual) lines seems to have 
emerged in a slightly later historical period and is likely linked to the shift in the Vijayanag¬ 
ara court’s patronage from an ecumenical Saivism to a more biased Vaisnavism. There are 
no references to sectarian tensions along devotional lines in the Vyasayogicarita, although 
different systems of Vedanta thought are certainly described as adversarial. 

36. This text, like the Vyasa Vijaya, has been available to me only through quotes found 
throughout Venkoba Rao’s edition of the Vyasayogicarita. Prahladachar (1993, iv) mentions 
this text in passing but does not discuss its contents at much length. However, Prahladachar 
does identify some ways in which the Vyasayogicarita differs from “the traditionj’s]” ver¬ 
sion of Vyasatirtha’s life (xvii). What Prahladachar likely means by “the tradition” is both 
the story of Vyasatirtha’s life as told in the Vyasa Vijaya and the version told by the brief 
poem encapsulating the main points of Vyasatirtha’s life composed by the early twentieth- 
century Madhva mathadhipati Sri Vidyaratnakaratirtha. 

37. Recently, there was a Madhva effort afoot to locate and identify all 732 of these icons. 
Due to the organizer’s unexpected death, the effort has been suspended. The link (www. 
vyasasamudra.org) to the website documenting these efforts is now broken. 

38. If the Vyasa Vijaya has had undue influence on Madhva conceptions of Vyasatirtha, 
Somanatha’s text has had an equally imbalanced influence on scholars’ (including this one’s) 
understanding of the religious leader’s life. This is evident in the fact that Somanatha’s text 
has been published three times, while the other two have never been published. That the 
text is readily accessible perpetuates its scholarly impact. 

39. There are references to Vyasatirtha’s sectarian identity framed in terms of his in¬ 
tellectual, Vedantin identity, as opposed to his Vaisnava devotional one. These references 
occur in the sections on debates with Advaitins, discussed below. See also Venkoba Rao’s 
Sanskrit text (1926, 69) for a reference to Vyasatirtha’s elucidation of “Madhvamata” or 
“Madhva thought.” The text also specifically mentions some of Vyasatirtha’s works such as 
the Nyayamrta, the Tatparyacandrika, and the Tarkatandava (64). 

40. An example of the Vyasayogicarita ’s attention to veracity is when Vyasatirtha re¬ 
ceives Somanatha in order to discuss his account (Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 83ff.). In 
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addition to Novetzke (2007) and Sax (2000), Granoff and Shinohara (1994) and Winand M. 
Callewaert and Rupert Snell (1994) have done work on religious biographies in South Asia. 

41. This procedure is discussed in Venkoba Rao (1926, intro., lxxvi, Sanskrit text, 25). 

42. Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 13. 

43. EC 1905, vol. 9, no. 153. The inscription dates from Saka year 1445 or 1523 CE. See 
map 3, where the general location of the gifted villages is labeled “Abbur Matha.” 

44. This portion of the text appears in Venkoba Rao (1926, Sanskrit text, 32); see his 
introduction (lxxvi-lxxvii) for a discussion. 

45. We find versions of this story in Buddhist Jataka tales and in lives of Jain saints as 
well as in Hindu digvijaya literature. See Clark (2006,152-53) for some discussion of this. 

46. See Venkoba Rao (1926, Sanskrit text, 35-36). 

47. It is possible that, due to a famine that occurred in 1475-76, Brahmanyatlrtha was 
deceased by this point (Sharma [1961] 1981, 287). 

48. “Kramena sanisargagabhlracetas tungatarasrngalingitapayodharan dharadharan 
anokahanivahavikasitakusumamadhudharasampatadamitadavadahanani vanani 
madakalakalahamsasamsada lolitanalinagalitaparimalaparimalena salalita vyalikamedasvinis 
srotasvinls catisayanrttakalamattakasinimanjirajhanjhalitamukharitasaudhasikharani 
nagarani ascaryatapascaryadipramanipetikamathikas ca vilanghya nirantaranisevyamanan 
ekadasasatamukhaphanitimadhurimadharikrtasudhair budhaih pratibhataghatadambara- 
jambalaravibhih kavibhih prakatitatridasabhuvanapratyadesam desam agahista|” (Venkoba 
Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 37). 

49. In fact, the word Kanchi is not used but the description of the icons in the Varadaraja 
temple indicate the location (Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 37-38). 

50. Venkoba Rao 1926, intro., lxxxi; and Sanskrit text, 38. 

51. Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 38-39. 

52. ARSIE 1919, no. 370, repr. in Venkoba Rao n.d., appendix 1 by K. T. Pandurangi. The 
significance of this gift will be discussed more in chapter 4. 

53. Named in Venkoba Rao (1926, Sanskrit text, 39). 

54. Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 39-41. 

55. See Venkoba Rao (1926, intro., viii-ix) for a discussion of this. 

56. “Ato dinavirameneva khalajanavayovyamohacurnena sarojinya iva cirenanidranayah 
vaidikacaramandrayah dinakara iva bhavan pratibodhanakarmathi bhavati| Tatra 
sarvesam api dharmanam raja setur iti nyayena bhavata sarvada tada tada sthanlstheyusa 
bhavitavyam| Purakila yogino nihsanga api mahanto dattatreyadayah jagadupakaranaya 
rajanyasabhalankara babhuvuh|” (Venkoba Rao 1926, intro., lxxxiii-lxxxiv; Sanskrit text, 40). 

57. “Evam eva bhaktya sambhavayantam rahasyenam dharmapadopadesena pratyaham 
anugrhnan...” (Venkoba Rao 1926, intro., lxvii; Sanskrit text, 59). 

58. “Vasudhadhipena hamseneva kamalakarah pratyaham upasevyamanah|” (Venkoba 
Rao 1926, intro., lxvii; Sanskrit text, 64). 

59. “Nrpanikarais sevyamanah . . . aparimitair yodhaih parivestyamanah” (Venkoba 
Rao 1926, intro., xv; Sanskrit text, 56). 

60. An dsana is a seat and a mudra can refer to a seal used by royals. 

61. “Tadanu samatham agat ksmadhipena pradistam, sphatikamanimayukhas 
sarasopanamargam | 
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Vipulakanakavedividrumastambharajim, mrgapatir iva kunjam medinibhrdvarasya| | 
Tatra vyarajata samastatamonihanta, mudrasane sa nivasan munisarvabhaumah| 
martandabimba iva margavasena mandam, mandakinipulinamadhyabhuvam pravistah 11 
arcayantam imam arghyapurvaya bhagadheyaparinamam atmanah| 
parthivas sapadi paryapujayat pandusunur iva badarayanam||” (Venkoba Rao 1926, 
intro., xvi; Sanskrit text, 58). 

62. Despite the fact that Somanatha makes no reference to this event, Venkoba Rao 
(1926) uses it at length in his introduction to the text and attempts to identify when the 
event took place by looking at astronomical and epigraphic records. He also refers to how 
Vyasatlrthas other two biographers present this event: “The Vyasa Vijaya speaks of the 
Kuhuyoga as having occurred after the grant of Vyasasamudra, but this appears to be a 
mistake” (intro., clxv). Rao does not supply a quote from the Vyasa Vijaya, but he goes 
on to say that the third biography by the early twentieth-century Madhva mathadhipati, 
Sri Vidyaratnakara, presents the Kuhuyoga’s date and implications more accurately: ‘“Sri 
Vidyaratnakara Swami’s statement of the tradition is more in accordance with epigraphical 
and astronomical evidence’” (clxv). 

63. This event is popularly understood to be an explanation for why Vyasatirtha is 
more commonly known as “Vyasaraya” or “King Vyasa” even today. But, in fact, “raya” 
seems to have been a common epithet for these sectarian leaders during the sixteenth- 
century, especially in vernacular sources. Vyasatirtha is referred to as “Vyasaraya” in a Kan¬ 
nada inscription in a 1513 inscription in the Vitthala temple in the capital city. His second 
teacher, Laksminarayana, was also called “Sripadaraya.” For an explanation of why these 
mathadhipatis were also “rdyas” see the following section of this chapter on inscriptions. 

64. Prahladachar 1993, intro., xi. 

65. Inserted into a long sentence documenting various ways in which Vyasatirtha is 
honored at court is the following phrase: “dvipantarabhupalasampresitapradhanapurusair 
asakrtsamarpyamanani bahuvidhopaharapujanani ca” (Venkoba Rao 1926, 65). “And [to 
him] pujas consisting of manifold offerings were given repeatedly by the great emissaries 
sent by rulers from other continents.” 

66. These works would be Nydyamrta and Tatparyacandrika. The Tarkatandava or 
“Dance of Reasoning” is in the service of the polemics of these other two texts, insofar as it 
discusses proper rules of argumentation. 

67. The reasons for Kalinga’s importance are the subject of some scholarly debate. In 
general, all regions with coastal access were valuable to the largely inland empire. Moreover, 
Vijayanagara’s military policy in general emphasized the expansion of its northern borders. 
However, a recent article by Venkata Raghotam (2013) argues that Kalingas significance to 
the Vijayanagara kings was largely symbolic. Because they kept seizing and subsequently 
losing border forts to Kalingas Gajapati rulers, retaking these entities and their surrounding 
regions became a matter of honor. 

68. Of the twenty-eight inscriptions documenting Krsnadevarayas gifts to the Tirupati 
temple, six give a lengthy praise of his conquest of Kalinga and his recapture of the Udaya- 
giri and other forts held by the Gajapati rulers; a few other inscriptions give a briefer ac¬ 
count (see TDI [1935] 1984, vol. 3, nos. 66-68). See also Verghese (2014) for further analysis 
of this event and its implications. 
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69. For an overview of this section of the text, see Prahladachar (1993, intro., x). 

70. See Venkoba Rao (1926, intro., xixff, Sanskrit text, 60). 

71. “Pravadukasya paripanthijanasya jeta, yogisvaro narapatis ca tatha vadanyah| Anyo- 
nyam ucchritakrparasabhaktibhajau, vyatyastav asa bhavanav iva tav abhutam| |” (Venkoba 
Rao 1926, intro., xx; Sanskrit text, 62). 

72. “Purastad eva bhubhrtas tasya muhurtamatre bahvibhir ativajrapatabhir upari 
dusanan avaprakasapradayinibhir yuktiparamparabhih satasah khandayitva|” (Venkoba 
Rao 1926, intro., cxliii; Sanskrit text, 70). 

73. Indeed, the Vyasayogicarita states that “Sri Krishnadevaraya vowed to devote every¬ 
thing he had to the worship of Sri Vyasaraya”: “The king wishes to do puja to Srivyasabhiksu 
with as many material objects as he has, with as much strength as he possesses, to the 
extent of the many enemies that he has defeated, with as much generosity as may be 
resorted to in action and speech, with as much accumulated wealth, and with as many 
qualities and as much glory as he possesses” (Venkoba Rao 1926, intro., lxvi). (Yavanto 
visayahrta bhujabalam yavatsapatna jita yavantas ca vadanyata karasarojatasraya yavati| 
Yavatyo dhanasampado gunagano yavams ca yavad yasas tavat kartum iyesa pujanam asau 
srivyasabhiksor nrpah|| [Sanskrit text, 71].) 

74. According to Venkoba Raos (1926, intro., cxlvii) translation/paraphrase, “The King 
wishes to bathe you himself in gems today, like the Parijata tree which rains its flowers 
on the peak of a guardian mountain. By coming to comply with his desire, kindly favour 
the devotion of him who looks upon every inch of your holy self as a guardian angel.” 
(Svamin bhavantam svayam adyaratnair akariksate bhuramanobhisektum| kutagrabhagam 
kulabhudharasya prasunajatair iva parijatah|| tarn bhaktipallavitam agamanotsavena 
svamin prasida bahumantum aparaklrte| puspanjalih pratikalam bhagavannarasya konepi 
yah kalayate kuladaivabhavam| | [Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 71].) 

75. Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 72. (tatra bhupas saratkale rajahamsam ivambuje| 
svarnaplthe svayam datte vyasabhiksum nyavesayat||) 

76. Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 71. (ksanam vicintya bhaktavatsalataya karunam 
asrnhrdayah sabhajigamisaya manibrslvarad udasthat|) 

77. Literally, “ksonrsura” or “gods on earth.” 

78. The Latas would have referred to rulers from the region of what is now the southern 
coast of Gujarat. 

79. That is, rulers of what is now Bengal. 

80. I am not sure to whom the text is referring, but it may be local rulers from the region 
around Delhi who are not the sultanate or the Mughals. 

81. “Ksonisurayatnavisranitavasesani tani rasim karayitva nanadisam calebhyas 
samagatanam kundalaya, tundiradhipanam, keyuraya keralanam, haraya parasikanam, 
makutaya latanam, anguliyakaya kalinganam, kankanaya konkananam, niskaya 
turuskanam, cudanaya gaudanam, taralaya colanam, kaiicigunaya pancalanam, anyesam 
api bhubhujam vadanyagranis sabhiksuh pradiksat| |” (Venkoba Rao 1926, Sanskrit text, 74). 

82. This could be a geographic reference to the Tamil country and not to its Cola leaders. 

83. For example, in 1513, weaving communities along the Coromandel coast got 
Krsnadevaraya to rescind an order taxing their looms. This generosity on the part of the 
king is mentioned in several inscriptions, attesting to its significance (e.g., Eaton 2005, 86). 
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84. Because inscriptions were often carved into the walls of architectural structures, this 
section considers both inscriptional and monumental records together, with the heavier 
emphasis being on inscriptions. This will be counterbalanced somewhat in later chapters 
(especially chapter 4) that emphasize monumental remains. 

85. Those inscriptions carved into temple walls seem to attest to the public nature of the 
information and ideology being documented therein. As Alexandra Mack (2011, 154-55) 
notes, most people were illiterate, so even if these inscriptions were publicly displayed, they 
would not have been comprehensible. Still, the fact that they were so displayed suggests 
that they were meant to be well known and talked of (Sears 2014, 46). Those inscriptions 
carved onto copper plates were less public and tended to be for the religious leaders of the 
community in question, who were typically the people benefiting most from the arrange¬ 
ments recorded in the inscription. In some instances, copper plates may have been forged 
by religious groups to make certain claims (see discussion of Heras in chapter 3 of this 
book). In Vyasatlrthas case, copper plate inscriptions are typically in Sanskrit and bear on 
issues that are slightly different from those carved into temple walls, which are usually in 
the local vernacular or, if they involve different linguistic communities, in more than one 
vernacular. But many of the Sanskrit copper plates also have vernacular insertions that typi¬ 
cally describe the land/villages involved, implying that the plates could be accessed by locals 
to explicate certain arrangements. 

86. Orr (2000) focuses on female donors in the inscriptional record. 

87. Vyasatlrtha appears in several inscriptions posthumously, attesting to his continued 
significance. He is mentioned in copper plate grants, found in the Sosale matha, dating 
from 1627,1642,1703,1708,1709,1712, and 1715 (see EC 1976, vol. 5, nos. 109-14,116). 

88. “Inscriptions, just like medieval court literature, are forms of discourse containing 
representations of the self and the world. As such, the social and political aspirations they 
embody must be recognized along with the ideology they convey” (Talbot 2001,15). 

89. I discuss legitimation theory in Indian history more critically in chapter 3, where I 
argue that political and economic motivations, more than a quest for legitimacy, were at the 
heart of royal interactions with religious groups and leaders. However, legitimacy was part 
and parcel of the honorific exchanges that did transpire between the Vijayanagara court, 
sectarian leaders, and temples. The economic developments brought about by royal gifts of 
material resources to religious institutions facilitated political integration, largely through 
the development of new transactional networks. These transactional networks were materi¬ 
ally based. But such material/economic developments also improved a rulers standing in 
the publics eyes or, in other words, gave his incursions into local affairs “legitimacy.” Of 
course, as will be discussed more below, Vijayanagara initiatives did not benefit all residents 
equally; for some citizens, the empire certainly did not feel the need to justify its actions. 

90. As noted above, of the twenty-eight inscriptions documenting Krsnadevaraya’s gifts 
to the Tirupati temple, six give a lengthy praise of his conquest of Kalinga and his recapture 
of the Udayagiri and other forts located there, while a few other inscriptions mention it 
briefly (see TDI vol. 3, [1935] 1984, nos. 66-68,76-81). See also Verghese’s (2014) study of the 
links between the conquest of Kalinga and Krsnadevaraya’s temple benefactions. 

91. EC 1976, vol. 5, no. 105, and, again, in no. 106. (The translation is based on that of the 
inscriptions editor.) This prasasti appears in most of Krsnadevaraya’s longer inscriptions, 
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albeit in different languages. (Shorter inscriptions, such as those found at the Vitthala tem¬ 
ple in the imperial capital, seem to supply a truncated testament to Krsnadevarayas great¬ 
ness [see Filliozat and Filliozat 1988]. In addition, different Indian agencies charged with 
documenting inscriptions have observed different protocols; some omit those sections, like 
the prasasti, that are redundant with other inscriptions.) Other instances where the above 
list of sacred sites appears in the prasasti include the following: EC 1905, vol. 9, nos. 30 and 
153; EC 1902, vol. 7, pt. 1, no. 85; ARMAD 1942, no. 28; EC 1943, vol. 14, no. 115; El i960, vol. 
31, no. 21, “Kamalapur Plates of Krishnadevaraya”; TDI 1935 (1984), vol. 3, no. 65, Inscriptions 
of Krishnaraya’s Time. 

92. Sewell’s (1995, 329) translation. 

93. Mack 2011,154. See also Stein 1980. 

94. While the first two of the place names mentioned in the prasasti quoted above are 
easily recognizable today (Kanchi and Srisailam), the other places are more recognizable 
under other names: “Sonachala” is Tiruvannamalai, “Kanakasabha” is Cidambaram, and 
“Venkatadri” is Tirupati. The “others” mentioned above include Kalahasti, Virupaksa, 
Harihara, Ahobila, Sangama, Srirangam, Kumbakonam, Nanditirtha, Nivrtti, Gokarna, and 
Ramasetu. As map 4 indicates, some of these sacred sites are either in or near the contested 
border zone while the bulk are in either the Tamil country or Andhra Pradesh. The prasasti 
portion of the inscriptions does not mention any of the sites in central or western Karnataka 
that Krsnadevaraya also routinely patronized. This suggests that the monarch was particu¬ 
larly concerned about his control over the eastern regions of his empire. 

95. Mack 2011,156. 

96. The Chikkabbehalli grant of 1516 is located in Srirangapatna taluk ( ARMAD 1942, 
no. 28). It is marked on map 3 as “Sosale Matha.” (In the same year, Krsnadevaraya also 
granted the Srivaisnava teacher Govindaraja land for establishing an agrahdra in the region 
of Srirangapatna, which may be significant. See chapter 4 of this book for a discussion of 
the role of Krsnadevarayas patronage in Srivaisnava-Madhva material exchanges and col¬ 
laborations.) One copper plate inscription {EC 1976, vol. 5, no. 105) records gifts of land in 
this same region that were made to Vyasatirtha in 1521. The Channapatna copper plate grant 
of Krsnadevaraya from 1523 {EC 1905, vol. 9, no. 153) records a gift of land to Vyasatirtha of 
his teacher Brahmanyatirtha’s native village (see Abbur Matha on map 3) and surrounding 
areas. 

97. I do not intend this phrasing to convey that the recipients of royal land grants 
“owned” the land in the modern capitalist sense. Others continued to live on and work it 
and to share in its proceeds, but the recipients did get sarvamanya rights to it, meaning that 
they had dominion over it and that the land’s produce (agrarian, mineral, aquatic, etc.) was 
not taxed by the state. 

98. See, for example, EC 1976, vol. 5, no. 106, 11 . 20-22. This is the modern-day town of 
Abbur in the Channapatna Taluk. 

99. Eaton 2005, 88. 

too. Viraraghavacharya (1953) 1954, 2:637. This will be discussed in greater detail in 
chapter 4. 

101. EC 1976, vol. 5, no. 106. The village given is Kannerumadugu in the Kanakagiri 
region, north of the empire’s capital (see map 3). 
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102. B. N. K. Sharma ([1961] 1981,295) cites a Telugu manuscript from the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment Oriental Manuscript Library, in which a powerful chief in the Uttara Karnataka 
district bordering the Adil Shahi kingdom, Peddarama of Pippala Gotra, affirms his alle¬ 
giance to Vyasatirtha: “It is now known that Vyasatirtha had numerous families owing alle¬ 
giance to his Mutt in the Uttara-Karnataka areas bordering the Adil Shahi kingdom. Many 
of these were entrusted with civil and military responsibilities of ‘Deshpandes.’” Sharma 
goes on to note that the local authority of these “Deshpandes” [despande s) continued for 
centuries in the Uttara-Karnataka region. 

103. Leela Prasad cites a case where Krsnadevaraya makes his expectations of his do¬ 
nees explicit: “The [1515] inscription recording the donation to the [Sringeri] matha [of a 
village] notes that Krsnadevaraya’s objective in making the grant ‘was threefold, viz. the 
destruction of his foes, unswerving attachment of his supporters and allies, and increase 
of his life, health and prosperity”’ (B. R. Row, ed. Selections from the Records of the Sringeri 
Mutt [Mysore: Government Branch Press, 1927], qtd. in Prasad 2007, 74). 

104. These similarities to the temple are likely what caused the matha to overshadow, 
gradually, the agrahdra as the main form of royal land grant to Brahmins in the Vijayanagara 
period. Agraharas or settlements of Brahmin families in grouped villages often attended the 
founding of a matha. This happened in Sringeri, where “in 1346 . . . the first Vijayanagara 
emperor, Harihara I, founded the first Sringeri agrahara in the immediate vicinity of the 
matha” (Prasad 2007, 44). Some of Vyasatlrtha’s mathas also seem to have had agraharas 
established in their vicinity. This accounts for the “secular” power structure that would 
evolve in the region of the matha and was affiliated with both the matha and the court. 

105. Kathleen Morrison (2009) has demonstrated that the empires emphasis on irrigation 
privileged elite patterns of food consumption in ways that disadvantaged others, notably dry 
crop farmers. Mathas reshaping of land use in potentially controversial ways is also implicit in 
an incident from the Vydsayogicarita. Vyasatirtha is wandering in the forest and some forest 
residents are about to attack him. But they are so beguiled by his holy nature that they become 
his servants, bringing him branches, wood, leaves, and other useful materials for his survival 
and comfort (Venkoba Rao 1926, intro., cxx; Sanskrit text, 57). Krsnadevaraya’s (2004, v. 257) 
references (in “Rajaniti” of his Amuktamalyada ) to the existence of forest-dwelling hunter- 
gatherers as irritants to the empire may reflect similar difficulties: “Trying to clean up the 
forest folk is like trying to wash a mud wall. There’s no end to it. No point in getting angry.” 

106. Of course, in the absence of more specific records we cannot know how evenly such 
benefits were distributed, and they likely were not. Yet to assume that as elite institutions, 
mathas had only exploitative engagement with the local population is probably incorrect. 

107. Inscriptional sources confirm that this was the practice at Udupi at least by the 
fifteenth century. See SII 1932, vol. 7, nos. 296ff. Speaking generally of mathas under Vijaya¬ 
nagara rule, Verghese (1995,115) asserts the following: “Also, murtis of gods and goddesses 
were installed in the mathas and regular worship was offered to them, as in the case of 
the famous Sringeri matha, where goddess Sarada-devi and god Vidyasankara were wor¬ 
shipped.” It should be noted that Michell (1995, 276) argues that the Vidyasankara temple is 
likely a mid-sixteenth-century construction. 

108. Many mathas in South India have these satnadhis. This is true of the Sringeri 
Smarta matha (Prasad 2007, 255^1). The Madhva matha in Abbur (where Vyasatlrtha’s 
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teacher was from) contains Brahmanyatirtha’s samadhi, often called a “brndavana” in 
Vaisnava communities. The Madhva matha in Mulbagal, headed by Sripadaraja, another of 
Vyasatirthas teachers, also houses the latter’s samadhi. There are eleven Madhva samnyasim 
entombed in or very near the Vijayanagara capital. One is Vyasatirthas samadhi, on an 
island in the Tungabhadra River, known as navabrndavana or “nine brndavana (island)” 
because of the eight other Madhva saints who are also buried there. While the form of 
the tombs likely derives from pre-Buddhist stupa-like tumuli, the samadhis also resemble 
thrones. The carved leaves encircling the top of many Madhva samadhis are those of the 
tulasi plant and are indicative of Vaisnava ascetic identity (McLaughlin 2014). But their 
arrangement also resembles a crown. Images of Rama, Laksmana, and Hanuman installed 
either on or near many of the samadhis of the Madhva saints buried in Vijayanagara suggest 
a long period of multifaceted worship (see ch. 4, figs. 2 and 4-9.). 

109. ARSIE 1922, no. 710 (trans. in full in Filliozat and Filliozat 1988, 58). 

110. Oral traditions surrounding several mathas in South India date the practice of 
“holding court” at these mathas on certain days to key moments of patronage from the 
Vijayanagara court. At such times, in both the Sringeri Smarta matha and the Vyasatlrtha 
matha in Sosale, the mathadhipati wears certain royal emblems and explicitly mimics the 
darbar. On this practice at Sringeri, see Prasad (2007, 68-69); at the Vyasatlrtha matha, see 
Sharma ([1961] 1981, 290m). 

111. The Srivaisnava thinker Yamunacarya (tenth century) was referred to as “Alavantar” 
(“he who came to rule”), and Ramanuja (eleventh-twelfth centuries) was referred to as 
“Utaiyavar” (literally “He who has possession” or the “Lord”). In various inscriptions, many 
Madhva samnyasins were also called Udaiyar/Wodeyar, a term often applied to royalty. See 
Sanderson (2009) for other examples. 

112. Virupaksa functioned as the empire’s tutelary or protective deity and his “signa¬ 
ture” was consistently found at the bottom of all inscriptions documenting royal grants 
by the Sangama and Saluva dynasties. However, Vitthala gradually started to appear as a 
signatory deity under the Tuluvas and eventually replaced Virupaksa in this capacity dur¬ 
ing Ramaraya’s rule (1542-65). While Virupaksa remained the empire’s emblematic tutelary 
deity, Vitthala’s temple in the capital received increasing royal attention over the course of 
the Tuluva dynasty, attention that eclipsed that lavished upon Virupaksa’s shrine. I discuss 
this in more detail in chapter 4. 

113. In one such inscription, shares of the land grant used to found the matha are set 
aside “for the Lord of the oblation at the place of the matha” (mathavanisutapateh). This 
seems to be a reference to Ramacandra, whose protection for the arrangement is then 
sought (EC 1902, vol. 7, pt. 1, Shimoga, no. 85). The gifted village is Gaurapura and the year 
of the gift was 1527. See map 3. 

114. Verghese (1995, 50) surveys the literature on this temple. 

115. This term is discussed at much greater length in the conclusion of chapter 4. Inscriptions 
in which Vyasatlrtha is referred to in this way include the following: EC 1902, vol. 7, no. 85; TDI 
(1935) 1984, vol. 3, nos. 157,158,159, and 165; EC 1976, vol. 5, nos. 105-6; ARMAD 1942, no. 28. 

116. As mentioned in note 21 in chapter 1, in EC 1943, vol. 14, no. 115, one Srivaisnava 
leader, Govindaraja, is referred to as the dcdrya of kings and Krsnadevaraya’s own acarya. 
To counter this piece of inscriptional evidence, Madhvas often cite another inscription in 
the Vitthala temple in Hampi, in which Vyasatlrtha is addressed as “Gurugalu Vyasarayaru” 
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or “Guru Vyasatlrtha.” ( SII 1986, vol. 4, no. 277) But the term guru was a common honor¬ 
ific title in these inscriptions. Verghese (1995, appendix A) provides an overview of all the 
inscriptions at the capital. One is a 1519 grant by Krsnadevaraya to “Guru Basavadiksita.” 

117. TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, nos. 157-59. 

118. This is also documented in the Madhva hagiographical traditions surrounding 
Vyasatlrtha. According to the Vydsa Vijaya, Vyasatlrtha started worshiping the main deity 
according to Madhva’s Tantrasdrasaiigraha while at Tirupati. 

119. This land endowment will be discussed further in chapter 4 under “An Intersectar¬ 
ian Agrahara?” 

120. After indicating the coordinates of the land with reference to neighboring vil¬ 
lages and listing off the hamlets included in the gift (11. 39-57), the inscription discusses 
the main village’s various names as follows: “Krsnarayapuram ceti pratinamasamanvitam|| 
gramam vyasasamudrakhyam bettakondaparahvayam|.” I have come across other instances 
of Krsnadevaraya having a village renamed “Krsnarayapura” as part of the donation (e.g., EC 
1976, vol. 5, no. 105, 1 . 83; and EC 1943, vol. 14, no. 115). The scholarly literature on Vijayanag- 
ara debates how centralized the state was. This is outside my area of expertise, but it does 
seem that Krsnadevarayas inscriptions recounting his military conquests and his support 
of various religious institutions, as well as his renaming of villages after himself, imply that 
he wanted people in far-flung holdings to associate themselves with his reign. See Morrison 
(2009) and Sinopoli (2000). See also Eaton and Wagoner (2014, 289ff.) for a discussion of 
how, as a means of conveying his “expansionist intentions,” Krsnadevaraya constructed a 
new gate, with his emblems prominently displayed, immediately after capturing the fort of 
Raichur from the Adil Khan of Bijapur. 

121. Telugu was not Krsnadevarayas mother tongue, a fact that the text itself alludes to 
when Krsnadevaraya is commanded by “Andhra Visnu” in a vision to compose a text in 
Telugu for His delight. 

122. Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam (2004) and Loewy Shacham (2015) believe that 
it is the work of Krsnadevaraya. 

123. Again, the text’s focus on the life story of Yamunacarya is generally thought to un¬ 
derscore Krsnadevarayas Srlvaisnava leanings. 

124. V. N. Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam 2004, 601. 

125. Ibid., 603. 

126. Ibid., 605. 

127. Stein 1980, 411-15. 

128. Krsnadevaraya 2004, Verse 207, (Trans, by V.N. Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam), 613. 

129. Ibid., v. 217, pp. 614-15. 

130. Ibid., v. 242, 618. 

3. SECTARIAN RIVALRIES AT AN ECUMENICAL COURT: VYASATlRTHA, 
ADVAITA VEDANTA, AND THE SMARTA BRAHMINS 

1. See Williams (2011) for a detailed study of the role of navya-nyaya in Vyasatlrtha’s works. 

2. As McCrea argues (2015), Vyasatlrtha’s detailed identification of all possible Advaita 
arguments on particular topics as well as counterarguments to Dvaita objections amounts 
to a mapping of the tradition’s historical development. But like many Indian doxographies 
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of different philosophical systems, this map is polemical in that it helps to locate the Dvai- 
ta system advantageously in the broader philosophical landscape. Nicholson (2010, 145) 
points out that earlier doxographies, such as Madhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha and Hari- 
bhadra’s Saddarsanasamuccaya, are ahistorical and present the systems of thought they 
cover as “completely static.” He sees polemic and doxography as distinct and maintains that 
true doxographies typically do not take the opponents’ views to task so much as they try 
to elucidate them. But he does allow that some types of texts straddle these two genres, for 
example, the Buddhist Bhaviveka’s Madhyamakahrdayakarika (151). 

3. In all, Vyasatirtha composed nine works, which include several commentar¬ 
ies on Madhva’s works. His three principal works, however, are the Nydydmrta, the 
Tatparyacandrika , and the Tarkatandava. The first two are detailed criticisms of Advaita 
and Visistadvaita Vedanta, with the Tatparyacandrika focusing on the systems’ respective 
commentaries on the Brahma Sutras. The third work is indirectly in the service of the same 
goals as the other two in that it maps out alternative argumentation techniques that support 
a Dvaita epistemology and metaphysics. 

4. As mentioned in chapter 1, further evidence that Hindu sectarianism not only al¬ 
lowed for but encouraged acts of conversion can be found in Madhva’s thirteenth-century 
handbook on entering the monkhood (Yatipranavakalpa). According to the handbook, 
initiates undertook an oath of allegiance to certain doctrines and simultaneously swore 
to avoid other doctrines and their proponents: “Never shall I forswear Visnu and the 
Vaisnavas. Never shall I deem Visnu to be on a par or identical with the other gods. Never 
shall I associate with those who hold the doctrine of identity or equality of God and soul” 
(Sharma [1961] 1981,190). 

5. Another text, Bhedadhikkara or Laying a Curse on Dualism (c. 1550), written by the 
South Indian Advaitin Nrsimhasrama, is often identified as being anti-Dvaita but, accord¬ 
ing to McCrea (2015), this text does not engage Madhva’s system. However, the same au¬ 
thor does engage and criticize Dvaita arguments in his Advaitadipika. It is not surprising 
that Madhva intellectuals in turn responded to their rivals’ critiques throughout the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Among the more significant of these respondents were 
Vijayindratirtha (1514-95), Vadirajatirtha (c. 1480-1600), Raghavendratirtha (1623-71), 
Narayanacarya (c. 1600-60), and Satyanatha Yati (1648-74). See B. N. K. Sharma (1981, pt. 5) 
for a discussion of some of their works. 

6. Gerow 1987,1990. 

7. Somanatha’s Vyasayogicarita (ch. 4 in Prahladachar 1993), discusses preparations for 
one of Vyasatlrtha’s debates, specifying that an uneven number of judges must be selected 
and a scribe designated to record the arguments. The passage also indicates that the terms 
of the debate adhere to the rules laid down in the Nyaya philosopher Gangesopadhyaya’s 
Tattvacintdmani. See Prahladachar’s (1993) introduction for a discussion and Venkoba Rao’s 
edition (1926, 52ff.) for the Sanskrit passage. 

8. Along with this evidence of royal interest in Brahmin intellectual activity is the fact 
that Indian royals themselves engaged in literary pursuits. In addition to his Telugu text, the 
Amuktamalyada, discussed in chapter two of this book, Krsnadevaraya is also credited with 
composing several works in Sanskrit (the king himself mentions them in the beginning of 
his Amuktamalyada). Besides writing the five works mentioned there, he is also acknowl¬ 
edged as the author of a play, Jdmbavati Parinayam. This is significant mainly because it 
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is the only one of his Sanskrit works that is still extant. Understanding the arguments of 
Vyasatirtha and his peers required that the audience have a certain intellectual aptitude and 
knowledge base, but one should not assume there was little public interest in philosophi¬ 
cal debate in sixteenth-century South India. Whether or not Vijayanagara kings actually 
composed all the texts they are credited with, rulers who were literate and thoughtful were 
clearly seen in a positive light. 

9. This shift is discussed more in chapter 4. Between 1354 and 1516, all royal grants docu¬ 
mented in the imperial capital were witnessed by Virupaksa, a form of Siva. From 1516 
onward, some were witnessed by Virupaksa and others by Vitthalesvara, a form of Visnu. 
Beginning in 1545, during the regency of Ramaraya (for Tuhiva Emperor Sadasiva), all of 
the grants were witnessed by Vitthala. See Verghese (1995, appendix A). 

10. Of course, it was not always the teachings themselves that people responded to. 
It could also be the sectarian leader’s charisma, local authority, wealth, devotional fervor, 
displays of asceticism, and so on. But that intellectual prowess, displayed in debate, as well 
as knowledge of sacred texts were valued attributes is attested to in inscriptions praising 
sectarian leaders in these terms. 

11. Asher and Talbot 2006; Stein 1999; Verghese 1995, 2000. 

12. For example, Aiyangar 1921, Saletore 1934, and Nilakanta Sastri (1955) 1994. See also 
chapter 1, note 3 of this book. 

13. Verghese 1995, 3. 

14. Clark 2006, 22iff. 

15. See Verghese (1995, 115-17) for an overview of mathas in the Vijayanagara capital. 
Examples of other sectarian institutions established in the imperial capital would include 
shrines to deities and deceased gurus as well as guesthouses, feeding stations, and pavilions 
for prasad distribution. Specific examples of how sects used such things to promote their 
presence in a given area are provided in chapter 4. 

16. As I discuss in detail in chapter 4, Vijayanagara royals encouraged a variety of sec¬ 
tarian religious activities (including the construction of ancillary shrines, mathas , guest¬ 
houses, and feeding stations) at several temple sites. These included the Krsna and Vitthala 
temples in the imperial capital, the Sri Venkatesvara and Govindarajasvami temples in 
Tirupati/Tirumala, and the Varadaraja temple in Kanchi. 

17. An example of the former attitude can be found in Verghese (1995,9): “The conscious 
effort at religious conciliation seen in the Jaina-Vaishnava accord of Bukka I in A.D. 1368 was 
continued by the later rulers. For, despite their sectarian preferences, the Vijayanagara rul¬ 
ers, on the whole, adopted the deliberate policy of tolerance towards all sects, so as to incor¬ 
porate them all within the polity.” Pollock’s (2006) view is discussed in greater detail below. 

18. For this insight, I am grateful to Jon Keune and the panel, “The Limits of Royal 
Patronage,” he organized for the Annual Meeting of the American Academy of Religion, 
Chicago, IL, November 2012. 

19. As will be discussed, Kulke (2001, 234) has argued that the matha came into being 
around the same time as the empire; the oldest inscriptional reference to an actual matha 
at Sringeri is from 1356. 

20. “Avyahataprajnah sayanamatyah” (Sayana, RSBh 7.3, qtd. in Galewicz 2009, 47). 

21. See Galewicz for an overview of these statements: “Other examples of ‘self-esteem’ 
are to be found in preambles to RS VII.3, which refers to the author as ‘avyahataprajnah 
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sayanamatyah’ (‘Sayana, the king’s minister and one of unimpeded understanding’), to 
RS VII.4, where the author is called srutitattvajnah sayanamatyah’ (‘Sayana, the minister 
knowing the true essence of the Sruti’)” (2009, 47). 

22. “An inscription on a copper plate dated 1377 commemorates a gift made by Harihara 
II in the form of an agrahara land grant named Bukkarayapura and consisting of fourteen 
villages in the Hassan district. It mentions the name of Sayanacarya and his son Singana 
as the first two out of the sixty donees. Another inscription of Harihara, dated to 1378 and 
commemorating an agrahara named Bonallapura, also mentions Sayanacarya as the first 
out of thirty-six donees” (Galewicz 2009, 44). Kulke notes that Harihara II refers to himself 
as “the establisher of the Vedic path” in this t377 inscription (2001, 238). 

23. For an overview of these legends, see Subrahmanyam (1998). 

24. Vidyaranya is often identified with Madhava, Sayana’s brother, and “Madhava” is 
also the name of a minister in the Sangama court. Clark (2006) argues, following Kulke, 
that there are two Madhavas (the minister and Sayana’s brother) but he also rejects the 
identification of Madhava, Sayana’s brother, with Vidyaranya. There is ample debate regard¬ 
ing the identity of these early Sringeri Smarta Brahmins, which creates some problems in 
determining the authorship of important texts. 

25. Between 1354 and 1516, all royal grants documented in the imperial capital were wit¬ 
nessed by Virupaksa. See Verghese (1995, appendix A). As mentioned above in note 9 and 
further discussed in Chapter 4 of this book, the Vaisnava deity Vitthala rose to a position 
of prominence that in some ways eclipsed that of Virupaksa during the Tujuva dynasty. But 
Vitthala never usurped Virupaksa’s status as tutelary deity. 

26. Vijayanagara Inscriptions, vol. 2, no. 526 (cited in Verghese 1995, ii9n7). 

27. For the importance of Virupaksa’s temple to the founding of the Vijayanagara em¬ 
pire, as well as to the historical evolution of the site, see Wagoner (1996a). That the Sringeri 
matha became linked to this temple at least symbolically from an early period is evident 
in the following inscription cited by Kulke, who refers to an inscription from the year 
1384 in which “two other brahmin scholars, who were clearly named as disciples ( sisya ) of 
Vidyaranya, received land grants from king Harihara II in the presence of god Virupaksa 
at Vijayanagara” (2001, 229-30). He identifies the inscription as “Belugula inscription, lines 
4id” ( ARMAD 1933 [pub. 1936], p. 135). 

28. ARMAD 1933 [pub. 1936], pp. ii7ff.; ARSIE 1961-62, no. 500 (both cited in Verghese 
1995,141175)- 

29. Bukka Is successor (1377-1404). 

30. Belugula inscription of the year 1384 ( ARMAD 1933 [pub. 1936], p. 134, 11 . 29-31, qtd. 
in Kulke 2001, 229). 

31. According to Kulke, in 1378 “an inscription mentions that Harihara II donated land 
to Sayana and to two Brahmin scholars” (2001, 229). He cites EC, 1976, vol. 5, no. 256; AR¬ 
MAD 1934 [pub. 1936], p. 116. 

32. For this information, Kulke (2001, 229^9) cites the following source, which I 
have not been able to locate: R. Narasimhachar, ed., Archaeological Survey of Mysore, 
Annual Report: 1906-1909, vol. 2, A Study by S. Settar (Dharwad: Karnatak University, 
1976), 64ff. 

33. Belugula inscription ( ARMAD 1933 [pub. 1936], p. 135, 1 . 4id, cited in Kulke 2001, 
23on62). 
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34. ARMAD 1933, no. 24, cited in Verghese 1995,14^8. 

35. ARSIE 1936-37, no. 283, cited in Verghese 1995,14n79. 

36. Kulke 2001, 233-34. 

37. Kulke 2001, 234n75. The inscription he cites again is Belugula (ARMAD 1933 [pub. 
1936], p. 135,1. 25). 

38. Nilakanta Sastri (1955) 1994, 238-39. 

39. Wagoner (1996b) and Talbot (1995) have shown that the Vijayanagara Empire mim¬ 
icked many of the Islamic courtly styles of dress and architecture, to establish their author¬ 
ity in a Turkish and Persianized political world. 

40. Asher and Talbot 2006; Stein 1999; Verghese 1995, 2000. 

41. Pollock goes on to say, “There was no specifically Saiva or Vaisnava political prac¬ 
tice, no specifically Jain political philosophy (as Somadevasuri’s political tract shows), no 
specifically Mahayana theory of political power. The disconnect between religion and rule 
was far more fundamental than contemporary scholarship acknowledges—and far more 
fundamental than in late medieval and early modern Europe. It is, in short, a serious mis¬ 
reading to claim that for the premodern period ‘the essentials of Indian politics can never 
be grasped without an understanding of religion” (Pollock 2006, 431, and note 105, citing 
Guha 1997, 47). 

42. Hacker 1995, 28. Kulke also assumes Madhava to be the author. 

43. Vidyashankar Sundaresan (2000) outlines the contours of this dispute and effec¬ 
tively problematizes the authorship of this text. 

44. “Sringeri’s claim that its matha was founded by Sankara and that afterwards Sankara 
established in the course of his digvijaya three other advaita mathas at the cardinal points of 
India, put Sringeri at the centre of a new religious network covering India as a whole. Thus 
Sringeri’s “Sankara tradition” provided a further legitimation to Vijayanagara’s claim to be 
the centre of the new orthodoxy” (Kulke 2001, 238). 

45. Galewicz (2009, 75) notes the following: 

It can be surmised that in addition to local agents of political power, a number of 
important centres of authority must have remained in the hands of priestly (mostly, 
though not only brahminical) elites and collective bodies presiding over big temples 
and other religious and educational institutions like mathas, some of them consti¬ 
tuting not only religious but also economic core institutions of the hinterland. This 
plurality of centers of authority is what should be taken into account while explain¬ 
ing the early Vijayanagara rulers’ need for a unifying ideological principle that could 
appeal to most of them. A royal initiative presented as a commentary on the whole 
of the Veda could by principle serve that purpose. 

In this view, the Sringeri matha created unity through its religious and scholarly activi¬ 
ties, which enabled more efficient rule. While I agree that mathas were both religious and 
economic centers of authority and that the court’s bestowal of wealth on them was an ef¬ 
ficient means of promoting certain types of economic development, I am not clear on how 
the very abstract and elite unity articulated in a Vedic commentary would have benefited 
the state in any direct way. 

46. “The monastic traditions that developed at Srngeri and Kanclpuram, as represented 
in the works that we have at our disposal from the hand of the early known (as opposed to 
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hagiographically presented) pontiffs, were essentially and distinctly orthodox. As has been 
indicated, they were essentially Saiva, yet, in accord with Brahminical tradition, Smarta or¬ 
thodoxy was demonstrated by their acknowledgement of the Veda as the ultimate source of 
knowledge.... After the fourteenth century the influence and estates of the Kalamukha and 
Mattamayura orders significantly declined, their role to a significant extent being eclipsed 
by the new and heavily patronized Smarta Advaita mathas” (Clark 2006, 221). 

47. See Chandra Shobhi (2005, ch. 2 and conclusion) on how, despite receiving no pa¬ 
tronage from the court, the Virasaiva mathas burgeoned under Vijayanagara rule. 

48. It is also hinted at in inscriptions referred to in the kaditas or record books of the 
matha (cited in Kulke 2001, 232), which say that the Sringeri Smartas destroyed Buddhists 
and Jains. 

49. Authority is not the same as orthodoxy. The Veda, by virtue of nonelites’ limited 
access to it and Brahmins’ distinctive role as its preservers, was certainly a symbol of the 
former and, for Vaidika Brahmins, an arbiter of the latter. However, other Brahmins may 
have identified other works more closely with orthodoxy. 

50. This work is typically attributed to the Madhava often identified as Sayana’s brother. 
But there is evidence that it was composed by a younger contemporary of Madhava and 
Sayana named Cannibhatta. Cannibhatta’s father, Sahajasarvajna Visnu Bhattopadhyaya, 
was Sayana and Madhava’s teacher (see Thakur 1961, qtd. in Clark 2006, 209-2ionii4). 

51. Wilhelm Halbfass 1988, 353. 

52. Ibid., 351. 

53. See [Madhava?] (1914), 273. 

54. “If we can place anything about the [JJvanmuktiviveka] in time and space and con¬ 
sider Vidyaranya’s motives beyond teaching his own Advaitin followers, I think his deliber¬ 
ate cultural politics was to promote Advaita among sectarian Srivaisnava laypeople in these 
newly controlled territories and defend the idea of liberation-in-life against the Srivaisnava 
theologians” (Goodding 2002,19). 

55. Goodding 2002; Hacker 1995. On North Indian Hindu responses to Islamic political 
power manifested in doxographies and other forms of Brahmin intellectual output, see also 
Nicholson (2010). 

56. Heras (1929); Verghese (1995); A. Rao (2014); Stoker (2011). 

57. See Wagoner (2000) for a helpful overview of the available sources on the empire’s 
founding and for a discussion of how a particular amalgamation of the themes in these 
sources came to influence modern scholarship on the empire. 

58. Nunes’s chronicle has been translated in full by Robert Sewell. See Nunes ([1900] 
1995). 

59. Subrahmanyam 1998. 

60. A. K. Shastry (2009) supplies a different date for Ramacandra Bharati of 1517-1560. 

61. Heras cites inscriptions, one from the Kolar district that explicitly places Vidyaranya 
at the Virupaksa temple prior to the founding of the City of Victory there. The inscription 
recounts the story of Harihara, who had been out hunting across the river from Anegondi, 
when he saw that his dog had been bitten by a hare: “And seeing the god Virupaksa along with 
the goddess Pampa he did obeisance to them; and drawing near, paid respect to Vidyaranya, 
the yati in that temple, and informed him of the above very curious circumstance” (Heras 
1929, 2). Vidyaranya responds by telling the king that the place is special and that he ought 
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to make a city “named Vidya” there. A similar inscription from Nellore also indicates that 
Vidyaranya is already being associated with the Virupaksa and Pampa temples. This inscrip¬ 
tion also includes Vidyaranya’s instructions advising the king to found a city there and call 
it Vidyanagara (Heras 1929, 3). Those inscriptions referred to earlier in this chapter, which 
do attest to an important connection between the Saiigama court and the Sringeri Smarta 
community, do not mention this legend in any way, a fact noted by Heras (4). 

62. If a Portuguese horse trader visiting the city between 1509 and 1520 was aware of 
stories recounting Vidyaranya’s role in the founding of the empire, then Vyasatirtha would 
certainly have been aware of them, as well as of Ramacandra Bharati’s use of them. We know 
that Vyasatirtha spent much time at the Vijayanagara capital. His presence is implied in 
inscriptions, wherein Vijayanagara royals bestowed land grants on him that were witnessed 
by deities at temples in the capital (e.g., two inscriptions from the Vitthala temple dated 
1513 and 1532, the latter of which documents an icon Vyasatirtha installed at that temple, 
and four inscriptions witnessed by Virupaksa, dated 1516,1521,1523, and 1527). Vyasatirtha 
is buried, together with eight other Madhva saints, on an island in the Tungabhadra River a 
short boat ride from the capital. (See map 6 and figs. 2 and 4-9 in ch. 4.) Vyasatirtha is also 
credited with founding a small but still active Hanuman temple on the banks of the Tunga¬ 
bhadra River near the city’s sacred center, and there are remains of what seems to have 
been a Madhva matha in the Vitthalapura section of the city. Most of these monuments are 
discussed in chapter 4 of this book. 

63. Heras 1929, 34. 

64. For example, see the following quote: “Such religious ascetics and recluses psycho¬ 
logically are persons often inclined to fabricate such fables. Their knowledge of what they 
call absolute reality, acquired only by their practice of asceticism, inclines them to place all 
other things, whether existing or not existing, whether true or false, on the same level of 
relative reality. Hence the fabrication of a story which one might derive some profit from— 
provided no harm should result from the concoction to a third person—is always attractive 
to such religious recluses” (Heras 1929, 34). 

65. Heras 1929, 34-35. 

66. Heras himself seems to acknowledge the Sringeri matha’s fourteenth-century 
prominence at court, even as he maintains that Ramacandra Bharat! was completely fab¬ 
ricating this history: “In fact, there is an inscription of the year 1513, in the Chikmaga- 
lur Taluka, recording a grant made by Sri-Ramachandra Bharatlswami of the village of 
‘Kudualli, belonging to us, in the Melepalu of Vasudhare-SIme, which Harihara-Maharaya 
when he was protecting the kingdom in peace, granted to our Sringeri math as an offering 
to Vidyasankara’ [EC, 5, cm. 88].’ This Vidyasankara is the famous Vidyatirtha, one of the 
predecessors of Vidyaranya as head of the Sringeri math. The inscription shows the wish of 
the Jagad-guru, to show the early relations between the math and the Emperors of Vijay¬ 
anagara. This was perhaps the first step in this campaign of falsification; the second was to 
be the story of Vidyaranya as the founder of the capital of the Empire” (Heras 1929, 34-35). 

67. Kulke 2001, 212-14. 

68. Ibid., 220. 

69. Verghese 2000, 77. 

70. In 1515, Krsnadevaraya issued several land grants to the Sringeri matha leadership 
for the performance of certain rituals in their affiliated temples in Sringeri. See Shastry 
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(2009, 73-75) for the original text of the inscriptions as well as Prasad (2007, 74) for a dis¬ 
cussion. According to Verghese (1995,149), Krsnadevaraya also gave grants of villages to the 
Sankaracarya matha at Kanchi in 1529. 

71. Verghese 1995, 56. 

72. McCrea 2015. See also Venkatkrishnan (2011) for a discussion of historicism in 
Vedantin intellectual debates. 

73. “Darsananam pravrttatvan manda asankate punah| anadikalato vrttah samayah hi 
pravahatah” (Madhva 1989, too). (The fool doubts that [the darsanas] are streams that flow 
in [real] time in a continuous way from time that is beginningless, because [he is confused] 
by the fact that the different darsanas are proclaimed [by specific individuals].) 

74. Pollock (1989); Clooney (1987); and Halbfass (1990) also address this issue in terms 
of the Veda’s anaditva, apauruseyatva, and svatah prdmdnya. 

75. It may be that Smarta Advaitins did not make a conscious decision to view their lead¬ 
ers in this way, so as to achieve specific worldly ends. However, the doctrine of jlvanmukti 
helped to qualify gurus to teach about the experience to others and thereby establish their 
religious authority. As Patricia Mumme (1996, 263) notes, Sankara himself says as much: 
“Commenting on Chandogya Upanisad 6.14.2, Sankara states that one of the reasons a state 
of living liberation must be affirmed is the need for authoritative gurus and teachers. His 
point is compelling: if there is no one who has attained liberation in this life, then who 
would be qualified to act as a guru, teacher, or example worthy of emulation for those who 
are still bound? The various traditions that aim at liberation would be reduced to the blind 
leading the blind.” She also notes, “Jlvanmukti is a doctrinal concept whose practical impor¬ 
tance is in authorizing founding teachers and gurus” (263). Andrew O. Fort (1998,164-71) 
documents the fact that many recent Jagadgurus of the Sringeri and other Sankara mathas 
are revered by their disciples for having achieved this state. 

76. Fort (1998, 56) paraphrases Vimuktatman’s arguments on this issue as follows: 
“[Vimuktatman] says, following Gita IV. 34, that the wise teacher realizes the truth and 
truth-knowers ( tattva-darsin ) alone teach the highest knowledge. If the body fell immedi¬ 
ately after knowledge, there could be no teacher, thus no reaching vidya, thus no liberation— 
which again shows that the knower’s body remains for a while.” 

77. Much of the scholarly literature on Dvaita credits Vyasatlrtha with introducing the 
use of this term in Dvaita. (e.g., Sheridan 1996; Sharma 1991, n. 7, 440). However, Roque 
Mesquitas (2007, gff.) recent work on this concept maintains that Madhva himself was 
amenable to this term and utilized it on occasion. Mesquitas evidence for this consists pri¬ 
marily of two quotations in Madhva’s works from unknown sources that Mesquita believes 
Madhva authored himself. Mesquitas analysis of Madhva’s commentary on these quotes as 
well as Madhva’s discussion of liberation are persuasive in showing that Madhva made some 
equation between his two-stage view of moksa and Advaita Vedanta’s jlvanmukti concept. 
However, based on Mesquitas discussion, my own assessment is that Madhva did not use 
the term jlvanmukti frequently and generally preferred to present his theory of moksa in 
terminology that would not be confused with that of Advaita. 

78. Vyasatirtha’s presentation in this text assumes a lot of knowledge on the part of his 
audience of his opponents’ doctrines, which he often explains very cursorily prior to refut¬ 
ing. This partly reflects the dialogic context in which this text was produced. 
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79. It is important to note that Vyasatirtha often treats his particular interpretation of 
his opponents’ positions. His opponents, for more than a century, articulated counterargu¬ 
ments, some of which pointed out Vyasatirtha’s misrepresentation of their ideas. However, 
as mentioned above, the fact that Vyasatirtha’s polemics elicited such a protracted and de¬ 
tailed response from his intellectual rivals attests to the cogency of his critique. 

80. Fort 1998, 47ft. 

81. Ibid., 48. 

82. “Yaccocyatetattvasaksatkarenanastavidyo’nuvrttadehadipratibhasascajivanmuktah| 
na ca tattvajnanad avidyanase sadyah sariradinivarteteti vacyam| cakrabhramanavad 
bhayakampadiccavidyasamskarad api tadanuvrtteh|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, vol. 3, 695). 

83. Fort 1998, 47ft. 

84. Vyasatirtha summarizes his understanding of these aspects of Prakasatman’s argu¬ 
ment as follows: “And it is not the case that a samskara is only made by an action or a 
cognition, because of the example of the smell of a flower lingering in the box even after 
the flower itself has been removed. And because of the following inference: ‘The destruc¬ 
tion which is under dispute is [the destruction of ignorance which], like the destruction of 
knowledge, is invariably concomitant with a samskara because this is the nature of destruc¬ 
tion, except in the case of the destruction of a samskara [in which case there is no invariable 
concomitance with another samskara]’” (Vyasatirtha 1996, vol. 3,695). (na ca kriyajnanayor 
eva samskarah, nihsaritapuspayam tatputikayam puspavasanadarsanat| vimato nasah 
samskaravyaptah, samskaranasanyatve sati nasatvat, jnananasavad ity anumanac ca|.) This 
last line demonstrates Prakasatman’s care to maintain that the destruction of an impres¬ 
sion will not invariably give rise to another impression precisely because this would mean 
that the achievement of final liberation would never take place. Vyasatirtha’s paraphrase of 
Prakasatman’s argument goes on to say, “A samskara is an effect that is without a material 
cause just like that destruction [is without a material cause]” (Vyasatirtha 1996, vol. 3, 695). 
(samskarah karyo ’pi dhvamsa iva nirupadanah|.) 

85. According to Fort’s (1998) analysis of Prakasatman’s Pahcapadika-vivarana, a com¬ 
mentary on Padmapada’s Pancapadika, Prakasatman argues that both the samskara and 
ignorance are based on the self, “which is why samskaras can continue even without the 
presence of avidya.” He goes on to say Bharatitirtha’s subcommentary on the Pancapadika- 
vivarana, the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha, “agrees that pure consciousness is the locus of 
both, and adds that samskaras need no material cause, since such a cause is necessary only 
for existent things (not mere traces of ignorance)” (61). 

86. “Avidyeva ca suddhatmasrita iti navidyapeksah|” (Vyasatirtha, vol. 3, 695). 

87. “Samskaranivrttis cavrttat tattvasaksatkarat|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, vol. 3, 695). Ac¬ 
cording to Fort (1998, 61), this idea is implicit in Prakasatman’s Pancapadika-vivarana: 
“Samskara cessation (and consequent body dropping) happens gradually but inevitably due 
to the remembrance (anusamdhana) of knowledge of the real ( tattva-jhana ). Bharatitirtha 
adds that after such knowledge, living liberation with a remnant of ignorance continues 
until prarabdha karma is destroyed.” 

88. “Atra brumah na tavat samskarapakso yuktah| bhavakaryamadhyastam samskaram 
dehadikam taddhetuprarabdhakarmadikam ca pratyupadanatvenajnananuvrtty apatat|” 
(Vyasatirtha 1996, vol. 3, 695). 
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89. “Sarpadibhramasamskaras tu satyo na tv ajnanopadanakah|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, 
vol. 3, 695-96). 

90. “Purvasaksatkaranivrttasyadhyastasya tadanadhikavisayenavrttenapy attarena 
jnanena nivrttyadarsanac ca| jivanmuktasyavidyavaranabhavena tada 
niratisayanandasphurtyapatac ca| samskaras tu navaranam iti tvayaivoktam|” (Vyasatlrtha 
1996, vol. 3, 696). 

91. “The following view has been rejected, namely, ‘that [the state of jlvanmukti] is 
like when you accept something contrary to known reality because there is some defect 
[in cognition] as in the example of seeing two moons [when you apply pressure to your 
eyelid with your finger] even though you know that there is only one moon.’ In this case 
[of jlvanmukti], [unlike] in that [example], there is no defect that is not removed by true 
knowledge of reality.” (Etena tattve jnate ’pi dvicandradivaddosad badhitanuvrttir iti niras- 
tam, tatrevatra tattvajnananivartyadosabhavat” [Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696].) 

92. “Lesapakse ’pi na taval leso ’vayavah, ajnanasya niravayavatvat| etenavidyaiva 
dagdhapatanyayena kimcit kalam tisthatiti nirastam| niravayave dagdhapata- 
nyayasambhavat|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696). 

93. “Anuvrttasya jnananivartyatvena sattvapatac ca|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696). 

94. Fort 1998, 62ff. 

95. This is the pratlka for Rgveda 6.47.18c (Indro mayabhih pururupa iyate), which 
is quoted in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.5.19c. It implies that maya or illusion is plural. 
Citsukha cites this text in his Tattvapradlpika at the close of his discussion of akara and 
jlvanmukti (Fort 1998, 63). 

96. “Atha matam leso namakarah| indro mayabhir ityadisrutya avidyaya anekakaratvena 
prapance paramarthasattvadibhramahetvakaranivrttav api dehadyaparoksapratibhasa- 
hetvakaro ’nuvartate| virodhini tattvajnane saty api tadanuvrttis carabdhakarmabhir 
jnanapratibandhat| karmanuvrttis ca taddhetvajnanalesanuvrtteh| [ . . . ] akarinivrttav apy 
akarasyanuvrttir vyaktinivrttav api jater iva yukteti|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696). 

97. “Tatrakaro jatisaktyadirupo dharmo va? Svarnasya kundaladir ivavastha viseso va? 
Ajnanavyaktyantaram va?” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696). 

98. “Nadyadvitlyau, tayor dehadibhramopadanatve ’vidyatvapatat|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, 
vol. 3, 696). 

99. “Atmanyatvena jnananivartyatvena ca tayor avidyatatkaryayor 
anyataratvavasyambhavenajnane nivrtte sthityayogac ca|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696). 

100. “Dharme upadanatvasyavasthayam cavasthavantam vina sthiter ayogac ca|” 
(Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696). 

101. “Na trtryah, ajnanaikyapakse tad ayogat|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696). 

102. “Tadbhedapakse ’pi vyaktyantaram purvajnanad adhikavisayam? Na va? Nadyah, 
nirvisese tadayogat| 

Nantyah, ekasminn api visaye yavanti jnanani tavanty ajnananiti matasya 
pratikarmavyavasthabhaiige dusitatvat|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696). 

103. “Caramasaksatkaranyunavisayasaksatkarasya purvam api satve pascad iva 
jivanmuktav api tadajnanahetukadhyasayogac ca|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, vol. 3, 696-97). 

104. “If you establish the lesa’s existence with reference to the continued working off of 
karma and yet you also establish the continuation [of karma] with reference to the existence 
of the lesa as something that obstructs complete knowledge, there would be the flaw of 
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mutual dependence” (Vyasatirtha 1996, vol. 3, 697). (Sthite lese karmanuvrttis tadanuvrttau 
ca jnanasya pratibandhena lesasthitir ity anyonyasrayac ca|.) For a discussion of Citsukha’s 
position here, see Fort (1998, 64). 

105. “Tasmat paramate mohakaryatvad akhilasya ca| 

jnanena mohanasac ca jivanmuktir na yujyate| | 

Asmakam tu aparoksajnanino ’pi svayogyaparamanandahetuparamakasthapanna- 
bhaktyabhave tatsadhyasya mocakasyesvaraprasadasyabhavena prarabdhakarmana 
samsaranuvrttya jivanmuktih| bhave tu prasadasyapi bhavena nihsesaduhkhanivrttivisista- 
svatonicoccabhavapannasvarupanandavirbhavarupamuktir yukteti 11 ” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 
vol. 3, 697). 

106. Sheridan 1996; Mesquita 2007, 9ff. 

107. Sharma 1991, 426. 

108. Sheridan 1996, 91. 

109. See note 77 above, which explains my response to Mesquita’s position (outlined in 
2007, 9ff.) on this issue. 

110. For more on this irony, see Fisher (2013, 6ff.), who applies to seventeenth-century 
Flindu sectarianism, Luhmanns use of the cell/organism analogy to explain the interaction 
of different social groups and their systems of meaning. 

111. “It is probable that some local patron commissioned the paintings when the temple 
started functioning again, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The nineteenth cen¬ 
tury spelled a period of prosperity and unprecedented stability for both the local ruling 
families and the merchant community, and it would be not surprising if the patron of the 
Virupaksha Temple paintings was either a local grandee or a wealthy merchant” (Dallapicc¬ 
ola 2011, 280). 

112. Galewicz (2009) puts two copies of this image in the front of his book on Sayanas 
commentary “in the service of empire” as an emblem of the links between the Vijayanagara 
darbar and the Sringeri matha. 

113. K. G. Gopala Krishna Rao, personal communication, January 8, 2012. 

114. See Venkoba Rao’s introduction to his edition of the Vyasayogicarita for his efforts 
to verify this (1926, cviii and cxxx-cxxxi). The putative theft of the jewels is discussed more 
in Chapter 4 of this book. 

115. Sharma 1981, 290m. 

4. ALLIES OR RIVALS? VYASATlRTHA’S MATERIAL, SOCIAL, AND 
RITUAL INTERACTIONS WITH THE SRlVAISNAVAS 

1. Verghese 1995, 63-66; A. Rao 2015, ch. 4. 

2. A. Rao 2015, ch. 4. 

3. T. K. T. Viraraghavacharya (1953-54) amply documents this pluralism as well as vari¬ 
ous conflicts and negotiations between different constituents over the course of the history 
of the large Vaisnava temple complex at Tirupati-Tirumala. 

4. For more specific information on the court’s arbitrative role, see Arjun Appadurai 
1981, 68. 

5. According to Verghese (2000, 104), the growth in the cult of Vitthala was at direct 
expense, in terms of royal patronage, to the cult of Virupaksa. 
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6. Between 1354 and 1516, all royal grants documented in the imperial capital were wit¬ 
nessed by Virupaksa. From 1516 onward, some were witnessed by Virupaksa and others by 
Vitthalesvara. Beginning in 1545, during the regency of Ramaraya (for Sadasiva), all of the 
grants were witnessed by Vitthala. See Verghese (1995, appendix A), for a list and summary of 
the inscriptions. As mentioned in note 25 of chapter 3, Virupaksa apparently remained the em¬ 
pires tutelary or protective deity for the empires duration, but Vitthalesvara increasingly be¬ 
came a “signatory” deity on royal grants and his shrine at the capital received more attention. 

7. As will be discussed in greater detail in this chapter and in chapter 5, the divisions 
between these two factions did not become formalized until a later period, but they do seem 
to have been emerging during Vyasatlrtha’s lifetime. 

8. Verghese (1995, 79) discusses this 1534 inscription {SII 1941, vol. 9, pt. 2, no. 566) as 
do Filliozat and Filliozat (1988, 60). The inscription states that images of thirteen Alvars, 
including one preceptor, were installed in a special shrine within the Vitthala temple and 
the donor of the images was a sandalwood merchant. None of the statues are in situ today. 

9. See Verghese (1995, ch. 5) for an overview of construction efforts in Vitthalapura in 
the sixteenth century. 

10. For example, SII 1941, vol. 9, pt. 2, no. 502, Kannada; SII t988, vol. 16, no. 56, Telugu; 
ARIEfor 1922-25 1986, vol. 6, 711-13, Tamil (all trans. in Filliozat and Filliozat 1988,51). The 
inscription recording Vyasatlrtha’s donation of an icon of Yogavaradanarasimha to the tem¬ 
ple is in Sanskrit (ARIE for 1922-25 1986, no. 710, trans. in Filliozat and Filliozat 1988, 58). 

11. According to an inscription, on May 30,1531, a ferryman gave to the Vitthala temple 
the revenue of the seven points of ferry service on the river. As Filliozat and Filliozat (1988, 
55) point out, we know from a 1526 inscription in this temple that there were eight total 
points on the ferry, implying perhaps that the boatman kept the earnings made at that 
one point while donating the rest. This 1526 inscription is a royal decree by Krsnadevaraya 
proclaiming that tax revenues would be used to subsidize this ferry service for Vijayanagara 
residents. Verghese (2000, ch. 19) provides a helpful discussion of the likely importance 
of this community of boatmen (which was possibly organized into a guild) to the capital’s 
functioning. It appears that these ferries were the only means of crossing the river in the 
early sixteenth century; Domingo Paes’s 1520 travel narrative describes these boats in some 
detail and claims they are the only method used to cross the river (Paes [1900] 1995). Ver¬ 
ghese (2000, 306-7) theorizes that the pylons of the ruined stone bridge, still visible in the 
river today near the city’s sacred center, were likely an earlier, Sangama-dynasty attempt to 
provide an alternative method of crossing. This proved infelicitous in times of war and was 
therefore discontinued. Verghese also discusses a later inscription from 1556, in which three 
hundred such boatmen of Anegondi (the “royal village” directly across the Tungabhadra 
from the capital) act in unison to make a significant donation to a Saiva temple. Finally, the 
boatmen’s potentially high status is suggested, not only by their appearance in the 1526 royal 
inscription and their ability to make notable temple donations, but also by their appearance 
in sculptural reliefs found on slabs near one ferry gateway at Anegondi. 

12. Verghese and Dieter Eigner (1998) have identified a matha with likely Madhva affili¬ 
ation in Vitthalapura, although there is no explicit reference to Vyasatlrtha. The only extant 
inscription from the largely destroyed structure does not mention Vyasatlrtha. Filliozat and 
Filliozat also theorize that this Vitthalapura building may be a Madhva matha and draw 
attention to a carving on a pillar of a religious teacher standing before a lectern. They also 
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cite the inscribed name, “Sri Surendra Vodeyaru,” found on the floor of the gallery near the 
structures northern entrance and hypothesize that this may be the Madhva teacher Surendra 
(1988, 19), who would have been a contemporary mathadhipati to Vyasatirtha. Indeed, ac¬ 
cording to Sharma ([1961] 1981, 208), this Surendratirtha and Vyasatirtha shared a student, 
Vijayindratirtha, and both men died in the same year (1539). Filliozat and Filliozat (1988,24) 
also report another piece of evidence of the existence of a Madhva matha in Vitthalapura, 
namely, two copper plate inscriptions from Nanjanagudu, which they cite as appearing in 
“Ep Carn III 113-4, P- 20 3 sq.” (Unfortunately, their text does not supply a full bibliograph¬ 
ic reference or a date for the inscription.) According to Filliozat and Filliozat, these cop¬ 
per plates document donations of villages to Surendratirtha of the Madhva sect and state 
that this arrangement was consecrated “in a matha situated at the southern gate of Vijaya 
Vitthala, at the time of the ablution of Rama, in the presence of Rama Vitthala” (24). Filliozat 
and Filliozat note the interesting fusion of Rama and Vitthala, a fusion that is also found in 
the carvings of two Madhva tombs located in Vijayanagara. These are discussed below. 

13. ARSIE 1922, no. 710 (cited in Verghese 1995, 67n84; trans. in Filliozat and Filliozat 
1988, 52). 

14. There is a tomb or samadhi shrine of Vyasatirthas fellow Madhva ascetic and slight¬ 
ly older contemporary, Raghunandana (d. 1533), just downriver from the Vitthala temple, 
which has a Vitthala image carved into one side of it. (The religious significance of these 
samadhi shrines in the Madhva community is discussed in the conclusion of this chapter.) 
Raghunandanas tomb has images of Rama, Venugopal, Vitthala, and Madhava on each of 
its four sides. See Verghese (1995, 54, 134, 267) for a description of this shrine and again, 
page 267, for its location on a map of the area. Vyasatirthas samadhi shrine, to be discussed 
later in this chapter, also has prominent carvings of Vitthala and Rama. 

15. As Verghese (1995, 60) points out, “Of the eighteen prominent Haridasas, eleven 
have Vithala appended to their names for their mudrika (nom de plume),” suggesting that 
Vitthala worship was a prominent feature of popular Madhvaism. However, the extent to 
which these Haridasas were explicitly affiliated with Madhva institutions and their Brahmin 
leadership requires much further study, as does the influence of distinctly Madhva teachings 
and sensibilities on the Haridasa movement. As will be discussed below (under the head¬ 
ing “An Intersectarian Agrahara?”), we can connect the Haridasa singer, Purandaradasa, 
who was a Brahmin, to Vyasatirtha, in an inscriptional record. Furthermore, as mentioned 
briefly in chapter 2, one of Vyasatirthas gurus, Sripadaraja, who was mathadhipati at the 
Madhva monastery in Mulbagal, was also famous for his devotional songs in Kannada. 
However, the connections between Vyasatirtha and Kanakadasa, a sudra devotee who com¬ 
posed Vaisnava devotional songs in Kannada that remain very popular, are largely anec¬ 
dotal. These anecdotes, which are difficult to date, suggest that historically there has been 
conflict over lower caste participation in Madhva institutions, such as mathas and temples. 
See William J. Jackson (1998,165-70) for a brief discussion of this feature of the legends of 
Kanakadasa’s life. For recent studies of the complex links between Brahminical Hinduism 
and various strands of the bhakti movement in the early modern period, see Jon Milton 
Keune (2011, 2015), Novetzke (2008, 2012), and Venkatkrishnan (2015). 

16. Verghese (1995, 59ff.) discusses this. See also Filliozat and Filliozat (1988, 58). 

17. Vijayanagara royals certainly used icons of deities to convey, not only their religious 
affiliations, but also their power and authority in a given region. One of the best examples, 
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discussed by Eaton and Wagoner (2014), is Krsnadevaraya’s insertion of Ramayana-themed 
reliefs into the gateways at the Raichur fort after his conquest of it in 1520. Images of Rama, 
Laksmana, and Hanuman are found in several of the gateways, juxtaposed with panels de¬ 
picting the king himself, in what Eaton and Wagoner have called a “deliberate conflation” 
(308). By aligning their own iconography with that of Vijayanagara royals, sectarian leaders, 
too, could make political claims. 

18. Filliozat and Filliozat(i988,47) maintain that certain sculptures in the temple reflect 
the influence of Purandaradasa’s music. It is true that the Madhvas have a longer history 
of Vitthala worship than Srivaisnavas, who seem to have been introduced to it at Hampi. 
However, Verghese (1995, 65ff.) counters this evidence with the fact that the Srivaisnavas 
have left a much more extended monumental and inscriptional mark on the Vitthalapura 
region of the capital. Temples dedicated to the Alvars, Ramanuja, and Srivaisnava feeding 
houses and sectarian marks inscribed in Vitthala temple pillars all would indicate the even¬ 
tual Srivaisnava dominance in this temple complex. 

19. “A survey of the inscriptions also shows that, as far as we have evidence, the festivals 
and ceremonies in the temple were according to Sri-Vaishnava practices. We have no in¬ 
scriptional data of Madhva festivals and rituals being conducted there” (Verghese 1995, 66). 
Another significant Vaisnava temple, the Ramacandra temple, which was located in the 
royal center amid the living quarters of the king and other nobles and which is well known 
for its relief carvings of scenes from the Ramayana, also seems to have been affiliated with 
the Srivaisnavas. NSmarm (sectarian marks) of the northern faction of the sect predominate 
there. There is no similar evidence to support any Madhva affiliation. But, as discussed in 
chapter 2, Vyasatirtha took Ramacandra as the tutelary deity of his mathas. 

20. The installation of the images of Alvars by one Tippisetti happened on July 22,1534 
(Filliozat and Filliozat 1988, 60). In 1543, there is further mention of the Ramanujakuta, or 
the feeding house for Srivaisnava pilgrims, and various lavish donations made to benefit it 
as well as rituals being performed in the Alvar shrines (68-70). 

21. SII 1986, vol. 4, nos. 254 and 255. 

22. Verghese 1995, 58-59. 

23. Verghese 1995, 47. 

24. Fritz, Michell, and Rao 1984,149. 

25. A. Rao 2015,106. 

26. Ibid., too. 

27. Speaking of additional Rama temples constructed after the one dedicated to 
Ramacandra in the royal center, A. Rao (2015,106) writes, 

I would like to point out that the surrounding points—the Turigabhadra River, 
Matahga Hill, and Malyavanta Hill—gained special prominence in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries as Srivaisnava temples, heightening the mythic associations of 
these sites dating to pre-Vijayanagara times. Srivaisnavas, therefore, would have been 
agents in the construction of the landscape of the Vijayanagara capital into a virtual 
theophany of Rama. The mapping of the identification of Rama and the Vijayanagara 
king with the layout of the city was not, therefore, a mere synchronic fact of the 
Vijayanagara world but rather the result of a collaborative project on the part of both 
royal and Srivaisnava agents. 
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28. See Venkoba Raos (1926, intro., xiv) discussion of this passage from the Vyasa Vi- 
jaya, which he quotes at length in his edition of the Srivyasayogicaritam. 

29. Philip Lutgendorf (2007,71) describes the icon as having “his knees braced with a cloth 
band such as is sometimes used by yogis to help support themselves” and goes on to note that 
“such a band is a normal feature of images of Yoga-Narasimha (a meditating image of the man- 
lion avatara of Vishnu, also popular among Madhvas.” While I do not see that band here on 
the Yantrodharaka Hanuman icon, Lutgendorf is correct that Hanuman and Yoga-Narasimha 
share an iconographic affinity that was likely accentuated by the Madhvas. As already men¬ 
tioned, it was a Narasimha icon of this type that Vyasatirtha donated to the Vitthala temple. 

30. The reprint of Venkoba Raos (n.d., appendix 1, 213-14) edition of Somanatha’s 
Vyasayogicarita includes this inscription, which it states originally appeared in “ ARSIE , 1919 
B., no. 370.” The English summary of the inscription supplied here is that of Srinivasa Ritti 
(appendix 1, 213). 

31. This prasasti passage, translated in full in chapter 2, appears in most of Krsnadevarayas 
inscriptions: “Going round and round Kanchi, Srisailam, Sonachala, Kanakasabha, Venka- 
tadri and other places, often and in various temples and holy places, for his well-being in 
the present and future, did he again and again bestow in accordance with the sastras, vari¬ 
ous great gifts like man’s weight in gold, together with the other grants associated with such 
gifts.” See also map 4 for the location of these sites. 

32. TDI, Inscriptions of Krishnarayas Time, vol. 3, no. 18. 

33. “Considered in chronological order the first officer to make an endowment during 
Krishnadevarayas reign was a general of the army, named Appa Pillai son of Karavattippuli 
alvar and a resident of Uttaramerur (Mahipala Kulakalachcheri). He had made three endow¬ 
ments previously during the reign of Krishna Deva’s elder brother Vira-Narasimha... The last 
endowment was specially meant for the merit and welfare of Vira-Narasingaraya Maharaya. It 
has to be remembered here that Vira Narasingaraya had great difficulty in putting down revolts 
and rebellions, particularly around Kanchi and in Kongu nadu. Appa Pillai was the general in 
charge, at any rate of the country around Kanchi. He may therefore have considered it desirable 
to express his loyalty to his sovereign in this manner.” (Viraraghavacharya 1954,2:637) 

Viraraghavacharya then goes on to explain the grant Appa Pillai made in 1511 on behalf 
of Krsnadevaraya, after the general and the king successfully brought those Kanchi kings 
under submission. 

34. As noted in chapter 2, Morrison (2009) argues that sixteenth-century Vijayanagara 
royal initiatives to irrigate temple lands and thereby promote certain forms of agrarian pro¬ 
duction throughout the empire were actually unsustainable in many regions and privileged 
elite patterns of food consumption at the expense of other more easily generated crops. 
There were certainly symbolic resonances to imposing these royal tastes on conquered ar¬ 
eas. But they also had practical implications. The expansion of rice cultivation to meet elite 
demand both decreased subsistence farming in targeted areas and increased the monetiza¬ 
tion of the Vijayanagara economy. The latter development brought varying degrees of cost 
and benefit to different segments of Vijayanagara society. 

35. As Appadurai (1981, 73) puts it, 

Specifically, it is argued that in the sociopolitical context of the period from 1350 to 

1700 sectarian leaders were crucial intermediaries for the introduction, extension, 
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and institutionalization of warrior control over constituencies and regions that might 
otherwise have proved refractory. This intermediary role of sectarian leaders, which 
rendered control by conquest into appropriate (and thus stable) rule, was effected 
primarily in, and through, sectarian control of the redistributive capacities of the tem¬ 
ples. Thus sectarian leaders permitted Telugu warriors to render their military expan¬ 
sion culturally appropriate by “gifting” activity and its main product, temple honor. 

Again, see Morrison (2009) for a more nuanced view of this redistribution and some of 
its imbalances and contradictions. 

36. According to K. V. Ramans (1975,137) history of the Varadarajasvami temple in Kan- 
chi, there was a matha called “Veda matha," which “specialized in the teaching of the Vedas” 
and was “probably patronized by the Madhvas who were also Vaishnavas but not followers of 
Ramanuja.” Today there is another Madhva matha in Kanchi affiliated with the Madhva guru 
Raghavendra. The historical origins of these mathas merit further exploration. 

37. As discussed in chapter 2, Krsnadevaraya did give Vyasatirtha land grants in the 
Madhva stronghold region between Mysore and Bangalore, in the wake of conquering 
some important forts there. He also donated land to Govindaraja, a Srivaisnava acarya who 
is identified in a 1516 inscription as “the teacher of kings,” in this region, indicating that 
Krsnadevaraya’s cultivation of a Madhva-Srivaisnava alliance also occasionally played out 
in Karnataka territory. 

38. According to Viraraghavacharya (1954, i:232ff.), this practice had begun in 1360. 

39. Viraraghavacharya (1954, i:232ff.) discusses many of these changes, which he takes 
up in greater depth in chapter 16 of volume 2. Appadurai (1981, 94) also discusses these 
changes at length, emphasizing the increased role given to non-Brahmins at the temple 
during Saluva Narasimha’s period: 

Saluva Narasimha linked himself to the redistributive cycle of the Tirupati Temple 
and publicly established his patronage of non-Brahmin worshippers there. He did 
this by allocating taxes from some villages for some food offerings to the deity. He 
allocated the “donors share” of the prasatam to the Ramanujakutam that he estab¬ 
lished at Tirupati, which was to be managed by Ramanuja Aiyankar. In this case, the 
Ramanujakutam managed by Ramanuja Aiyankar was for the benefit of non-Brahmin 
Sri Vaisnavas, a group of whom were his disciples. It was the non-Brahmin con¬ 
stituency that benefited from the “donors share” of the prasatam created by Saluva 
Narasimha’s endowment. Between AD 1456 and 1473 , Ramanuja Aiyankar was the 
intermediary between this non-Brahmin constituency and the sanctified products of 
royal endowments, as well as endowments by other land controllers. 

Appadurai also claims that Ramanuja Aiyankar gave these non-Brahmins some “impor¬ 
tant roles in temple worship and thus in temple honors” (94). Narayanan (2007, 250) agrees 
that the Tirupati-Tirumala temples reallocated wealth and honors in ways that increased so¬ 
cial mobility among various castes. However, see Lester (1994) for an alternative perspective. 

40. TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, nos. 70-81. 

41. TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, nos. 157-59. 

42. Viraraghavacharya (1953, 1:525) maintains that these Vaikhanasa Arcakas were 
Telugu speakers, “who never gave up their old customs and their adherence to the 
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Chandramanapanchangam.” Yet he also writes, “It must be admitted that the Tamil speak¬ 
ing Tirumalai Nambi went to Tirumalai to co-operate with the Vaikhanasas in rehabilitat¬ 
ing that place of worship and not to effect any radical changes.” 

43. Verghese (1995, 69) maintains that, although this region eventually became Telugu- 
speaking, it was in the northern reaches of Tamil country during the Vijayanagara period. 
As evidence of the dominance of Tamil speakers in this region, she cites the Tirupati-Ti- 
rumala inscriptions, most of which are in Tamil. This contradicts Viraraghavacharyas as¬ 
sessment (see above note 42) that Tamil speakers flooded the region only after the Madurai 
invasion and that their active role in the temples at Tirupati is what explains the dominance 
of Tamil in the inscriptions. I think it likely that this region in the border zone between 
Tamil and Telugu country had strong representation of speakers of both languages in the 
Vijayanagara period but that the Tamil Srivaisnava influence at the Tirupati temples ex¬ 
plains the heavy use of Tamil in the inscriptions. 

44. “The Periyal Perumal (Mula Murti) has not at any time even to this day admitted 
inside the Kulasekharappadi into His sanctum any cooked food besides the four nab of rice 
provided in 966 A.D. Fruits, flowers, and camphor harathis are the only exceptions. All 
food offerings, however costly they may be, have to be kept outside the Kulasekharappadi. 
They are all considered as Kamyartha offerings and therefore inferior” (Viraraghavacharya 
1953,1:523). 

45. Cited in Viraraghavacharya (1953, 1:539): “A staff of competent accountants was set 
up in the temple and we found in 1379-80 that the Tiruninra-ur udaiyan made his debut. 
Ten years later in 1390 the Sthanattar as a self-constituted body came to view. Their compo¬ 
sition is revealed in the same inscription No. 187... [wherein] is found a scheme of distribu¬ 
tion of the quarter share of the prasadams due to the donor of the gift.” 

46. Jiyars were often affiliated with monastic institutions and thus, their position on the 
temple board at Tirupati-Tirumala suggests that Srivaisnava mathas had a hand in running 
the temple. 

47. Viraraghavacharya 1953,1:539. 

48. Appadurai (1981, 47) explains temple pluralism at the Sri Parthasarati temple and 
the way different claims are managed as follows: 

What holds these various “servants” together is not a simple hierarchy of functions, 
no single pyramid of authority, but rather 1. their shared orientation to, and de¬ 
pendence on, the sovereignty of the deity they serve and 2. the sheer logic of func¬ 
tional interdependence, without which the ritual process would break down. Even 
the managerial roles, such as that of trustee and the arnind, are not conceived to be 
superordinate in any clear hierarchical way. They are authoritative only insofar as 
they do not disturb any one of the shares that they must orchestrate to keep the moral 
and economic cycle of temple ritual going. This should not imply, however, that the 
temple is an ill-disciplined collection of independent agents. Particular chains of 
command do exist, as well as particular norms that govern these chains. But these 
norms, which vary from temple to temple, are legitimated by a shared idea of the 
past, of hallowed convention, which is based on a fragile consensus. Thus changes 
in the social and political environment of the temple tend to fragment this delicate 
consensus fairly easily. 
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49. All of the inscriptions documenting these arrangements end with the phrase “May 
the Srivaisnavas protect this (arrangement).” 

50. Somanatha makes no such claim and does not mention the theft incident either. 
He does, however, maintain that Vyasatirtha visited Tirupati during the rule of Saluva 
Narasimha, at whose court in Chandragiri he remained for several years. 

51. Royal inscriptions were often recorded at this complex in several languages, notably 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and, on occasion, Sanskrit (e.g., TDI [1935] 1984, vol. 3, nos. 31-87). 
However, there are also nonroyal inscriptions at this complex that are in Kannada (e.g., vol. 
3, no. 91) and Telugu (vol. 3, nos. 92-95). 

52. Appadurai (1981, 96-97); Viraraghavacharya (1954, 2:1055-57). 

53. Appadurai (1981, 96-97); TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, nos. 143, 173,178; Viraraghavacha¬ 
rya (1954, 2:1055-57). 

54. TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, no. 159. 

55. The actual prasad itself is described as follows: “15!^ prasadams, 2 akkali-mandai, 
26 appam, 26 atirasam, i !4 palam of chandanam, 75 areca nuts and 150 betel leaves” (Vir¬ 
araghavacharya 1954, 2:657; see also TDI [1935] 1984, vol. 3, no. 159). 

56. “It was from the offerings made out of the income from these sources that the quar¬ 
ter share of the prasadams became due to the Emperor and it was this quarter share that was 
transferred to Vyasa Tirtha Sri Pada Udaiyar to be used in his Matham, obviously for feeding 
his Sishyas, although not specially so stated in the inscription” (Viraraghavacharya 1954,2:658). 

57. TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, no. 165. 

58. Viraraghavacharya 1954, 2:659. 

59. Viraraghavacharya (1954, 2:1054): “The noteworthy point about these offerings is 
that no portion of the donor’s share was distributed to the Sri Vaishnavas, not to speak 
of those reciting the Prabandhams. . . . This shows that although Sri Pada Udaiyar [i.e., 
Vyasatirtha] respected all festivals celebrated in the Temples, he did not countenance the 
Prabandham recital to any extent.” This strong statement regarding Vyasatirtha’s antipathy 
toward the Prabandham contradicts Viraraghavacharya’s earlier analysis (2: 659). 

60. All quotes from the Tirupati Devasthanam Inscriptions (1984, vols. 2 and 3) are the 
translations of Subrahmanya Sastry and Vijayaraghavacharya, respectively. 

61. The inscription specifies that on top of the hill, 222 rice cakes each will be offered 
to Sri Venkatesvara and the processional deity. It then stipulates the exact amounts of the 
ingredients to be used in the preparation of these cakes as follows: 22 vatti plus 4 marakkal 
of rice, 666 nali of ghee, 22,200 palam of sugar, and 27 nali of pepper. It also states that 222 
palam of chandanam, 11,110 areca nuts, and 22,200 betel leaves will be offered daily at the 
Madhva matha’s mandapam. At the bottom of the hill, 132 rice cakes (consisting of 13 vatti 
plus 4 marakkal of rice, 396 nab of ghee, 13,200 palam of sugar, and 16 nab plus 1 uri of 
pepper) along with 132 palam of chandanam, 6,600 areca nuts, and 13,200 betel leaves will 
be distributed at the second Madhva matha’s mandapam. The inscription also requests the 
daily preparation of eight meals consisting of 8 measures of rice; 1 ajakku of ghee; 1 uri of 
green gram, salt, pepper, vegetables, and curds; 1 palam of chandanam; 20 areca nuts; and 
40 betel leaves to be presented daily to Govindarajasvami. If Viraraghavacharya is correct 
that the amount of prasad described in inscription number 159 ( TDI [1935] 1984, vol. 3) 
would feed approximately two hundred people living in Vyasatirthas mathas, the amounts 
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here would feed far more. This attests to the extent that Vyasatirtha’s arrangements ampli¬ 
fied the ritual programs at this temple complex. 

62. TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, no. 165. 

63. “Further, we are empowered to receive the 6 prasadam out of the 8 sandhi 
(tirupponakam) offered to Sri Govindarajan and as we have granted to you 4 prasadam 
daily for free distribution, these 4 prasadam shall be conducted to your matham. The re¬ 
maining 2 prasadam we shall receive as our share.” 

64. TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, no. 175. 

65. Viraraghavachyarya (1954,2:660) claims that this is the oldest record in the Tirupati 
Devasthanam inscriptions of a villages annual cash worth. The increasing use of cash in 
sixteenth-century Vijayanagara society contributed to a new social dynamism that impli¬ 
cated religious institutions and ideology, as will be discussed more in chapters 5 and 6. 

66. The inscriptions editor identifies the village’s district as Chittoor based upon the vil¬ 
lages tank that Vyasatirtha had constructed; it is identified on map 3. Called “Vyasasamudra,” 
it still exists as a regional landmark and was recently the focus of a now defunct Madhva ren¬ 
ovation effort, which had been documented at the now broken link www.vyasasamudra.org. 

67. Bettakonda is about 128 kilometers due west of Tirupati. 

68. Lest the distance of 128 kilometers between the village of Bettakonda and Tirupati 
seem too great for there to have been any meaningful practical connection between them, 
it should be noted that many Vijayanagara-era inscriptions suggest that the distances be¬ 
tween those villages whose produce was donated to support temple worship and the tem¬ 
ples themselves could be quite significant. More research needs to be done to map these 
distances in order to illuminate the manner in which goods and services circulated and, 
thus, the precise contours of economic and social networks in this period. 

69. After indicating the coordinates of the land with reference to neighboring vil¬ 
lages and listing off the hamlets included in the gift, the inscription discusses the main 
village’s various names as follows: “Krsnarayapuram ceti pratinamasamanvitam|| gramam 
vyasasamudrakhyam bettakondaparahvayam|” {El i960, vol. 31, no. 21) 

70. “Sisyaprasisyasambhogyam kramad a candratarakam” {El i960, vol. 31, no. 21, 1 . 
63ff.). The word agrahara is not used in the inscription nor is there an explicit statement 
regarding settlement of people. Many villages given to Brahmins did not involve reloca¬ 
tion to those villages; the gift of villages could confer upon Brahmins discretionary use of 
the village’s wealth from a distance. Indeed, several of the other Tirupati inscriptions cited 
above conform to this type of gift. However, the format of the Kamalapur plate inscriptions, 
particularly their reference to the Vedic education of generations of students, implies that it 
is to be a Brahmin settlement with the traditional Vedic educational focus. 

71. Appadurai 1981, 64. 

72. In fact, a few potentially Saiva-Smarta recipients, with names such as Srngeri 
Lingabhatta, Basava Bhatta, and Virupaksa, are mentioned; such names total eight. The 
editor of the inscription finds it striking that Vyasatirtha “included scholars of every per¬ 
suasion among the shareholders of the endowment” {El i960, vol. 31, no. 21, “Kamalapur 
Plates of Krishnadevaraya,” 139). 

73. Purandaradasa’s sons are here identified as Laksmanadasa {El i960, vol. 31, no. 21, “Ka¬ 
malapur Plates of Krishnadevaraya,” 1 . 269), Hebanadasa ( 1 . 271), and Madhvapadasa ( 1 . 426). 
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74. As mentioned in note 15, the extent to which these Haridasa singers were explicitly 
affiliated with Madhva institutions and their Brahmin leadership requires much further 
study, as does the influence of distinctly Madhva teachings and sensibilities on the Haridasa 
movement. 

75. See Verghese (1995, 61) for a refutation of the theory that the Vitthala cult in Tirum- 
ala-Tirupati predated the Vitthala cult at the Vijayanagara capital in Hampi. On the basis of 
the monumental evidence, she argues that the cult moved in the opposite direction. 

76. Inscriptions in which Vyasatirtha is referred to in this way include the following: EC 
1902, vol. 7, no. 85; TDI (1935) 1984, vol. 3, nos. 157,158,159,165; EC 1976, vol. 5, nos. 105-6; 
and ARMAD 1942, no. 28. 

77. The term siddhanta is a compound consisting of two words: “siddha” or “accom¬ 
plished” and “anta,” meaning “end” or “aim.” When these meanings are taken together, the 
term connotes “the established position,” or the correct viewpoint arrived at through sys¬ 
tematic inquiry and reasoned argument. 

78. Anegondi, located across the river from the Vijayanagara capital, seems to have 
been the ancestral home of powerful chieftains in the area for several generations prior to 
the empire’s founding and to have served, therefore, as an important administrative center. 
It also seems to have attracted scholars, intellectuals, and religious mendicants and leaders, 
who took up residence in the town over the centuries and left their architectural mark on 
it. Subsequent to the sacking of the Vijayanagara capital in 1565 and the unraveling of the 
empire, members of the royal family retreated to the river’s other side and took up residence 
there. See Natalie Tobert (2000) for a fascinating ethnohistoric interpretation of Anegondi’s 
royal, religious, and domestic architecture down to the present day. 

79. Older photographs of the island, for example, the insert in Sharma ([1961] 1981), 
indicate that mandapas were once placed in front of each samadhi shrine. That these 
tombs were considered sacred and served as a focus of worship as early as the mid-six¬ 
teenth century is attested to by Madhva philosopher-saint Vadiraja’s pilgrimage text, the 
Tirthaprabandha, which describes this island as a tirtha. During his time, there were only 
eight Madhva saints’ shrines on the island. 

The Tulasi plant is deified by Vaisnavas, who believe Tulasi to be an incarnation of 
Visnu’s consort, Laksmi. The Kannada term brndavana or Sanskrit vrndavana (Hindi 
vrndavan/brndavan) can mean a sacred grove of Tulasi plants and is also the name of the 
North Indian temple town where Krsna is believed to have spent significant time. 

80. If this depicted devotee is meant to represent the Vijayanagara king, it is likely 
Acyutaraya, who reigned during the last years of Vyasatirtha’s life. 

81. As mentioned in note 14 of this chapter, there is an additional samadhi shrine of 
Vyasatirtha’s contemporary and fellow Madhva leader, Raghunandana (d. 1533), located 
not on Navabrndavana Island but along the Tungabhadra, between Vitthalapura and the 
Virupaksa temple complex. This shrine also has four different forms of Visnu carved into it: 
Rama, Venugopal, Vitthala, and Madhava (Verghese 1995, 54). Clearly, Vyasatirtha did not 
work alone in promoting this collaboration with the Srivaisnavas nor in consolidating the 
Madhva sect’s standing at court. He must have had help from other Madhva leaders, such 
as Surendratirtha, another contemporary who seems to have resided at Vijayanagara, ac¬ 
cording to inscriptions cited in Filliozat and Filliozat(i988, 24). But given the much greater 
volume of inscriptional and literary records left by and about Vyasatirtha, as well as the 
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response to his writings and activities, we can surmise that his role in this effort was the 
most significant. 

82. Hawley 2012, 31. 

83. Ibid, 32. 

84. According to Hawley (2012, 32), this term refers specifically to Madhvas, but it can 
also refer generically to Vaisnavas because “none of them follows without qualification an 
illusionist reading of phenomenal existence.” 

85. Hawley 2012, 32-33. 

86. Ibid., 33. 

87. As will be developed in the next chapter, the devotional overlap between different 
Vaisnava communities did not necessarily result in shared religious doctrines. One’s Vedantin 
identity and one’s Vaisnava identity could imply different degrees of affinity and distinction. 

88. Madhusudana Sarasvati’s line-by-line response to Vyasatlrtha’s Nydyamrta was 
composed in Varanasi sometime around 1550. 

5. THE SOCIAL LIFE OF VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY: VYASATlRTHA’S 
POLEMICS AGAINST VISISTADVAITA VEDANTA 

1. In this sense, Vyasatlrtha’s anti-Visistadvaita polemics are somewhat different from 
the anti-Advaita polemics he exhibits in both the Nydyamrta and the Tatparyacandrika. A 
striking feature of Vyasatlrtha’s polemics against Advaita Vedanta and Visistadvaita is the 
different manner in which he addresses the proponents of these two schools. In both his 
Nydyamrta and his Tatparyacandrika, Vyasatirtha usually introduces the Advaitins’ posi¬ 
tion with the phrase “pare tu” or “anye tu,” meaning “but others say.” But he consistently 
introduces the Visistadvaita position with the phrase “kecit tu” or “but some say.” This 
conveys the impression that Advaitins are completely distinct in their understanding of 
Vedanta, whereas the Visistadvaitins and the Dvaitins share some common ground. At the 
same time, however, Vyasatirtha uses similar styles of argument and methods of presenta¬ 
tion against both Advaita and Visistadvaita. These include the reductio ad absurdum tech¬ 
nique; his tendency to historicize his opponents’ doctrines while also summarizing them in 
ways that are suitable to his own purposes; and, finally, his attention to debates internal to 
his opponents’ systems. But in his case against Visistadvaita, Vyasatirtha tends to use these 
strategies to argue that Visistadvaita premises conduce to Dvaita conclusions. 

2. Of note, Dvaita never maintained an exact one-to-one correspondence between one’s 
caste or gender identity and one’s experience of moksa. Like most Hindu thinkers, Dvai¬ 
tins understood caste and gender to be somewhat fluid, in that they would change over 
the course of an individual soul’s many rebirths. In other words, while one’s intellectual 
and spiritual aptitude could certainly be indexed to one’s social identity in Dvaita, such 
an identity was also viewed as a temporary manifestation of one’s karma. Thus, one’s caste 
or gender status did not have the final say on one’s capacity for moksa. However, Dvaita is 
distinct from other systems of Hindu thought in arguing for the innate capacity of souls to 
achieve certain soteriological ends (i.e., for the soul’s predestination). Thus, there are poten¬ 
tially greater eternal implications to one’s caste or gender identity in Dvaita than in other 
traditions of Hindu thought. See Sarma (2005) for a discussion of some of this complexity 
in Madhva’s writings. 
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3. The example he resorts to most often is Prayag, not Varanasi, contrary to what one 
might expect. 

4. The bhakti of hatred is an idea that is presented in various Puranic narratives (as 
well as in epic episodes that were likely inserted some time during the post-Epic Puranic 
period), wherein enemies of God are revealed, at the moment of their deaths, actually to 
have been devotees. Examples include Ravana’s death scene in Kamban’s Tamil Rdmdyana 
and Putana’s death in the Bhagavata Purana. Both of these adversaries of the divine are 
rewarded at death for their single-minded fixation upon the deity, even if that fixation was 
negative. 

5. See Ganeri (2014,252) for a discussion of this in Ramanuja’s thought. Vyasatirtha dis¬ 
cusses the soul’s ability to choose a body in moksa in the fourth pariccheda of the Nydydmrta 
(Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:712-13). 

6. Again, souls’ spiritual hierarchies and their worldly hierarchical arrangement do not 
always correspond exactly in Dvaita thought, although some indexing between the two is 
definitely implied. See note 2 above. 

7. Mumme (1988) and S. Raman (2007) both argue this, while acknowledging that im¬ 
portant distinctions in emphasis and interpretation between northern and southern fac¬ 
tions existed in earlier periods. 

8. See Sarma (1997) for an overview of places where Vyasatirtha discusses the issue 
of adhikara in relation to the study of the Vedas and Brahma Sutras to learn about Brah¬ 
man, dtman, and moksa. See also Vyasatlrtha’s discussion in the apasudradhikaranam of his 
Tatparyacandrika (1.3.9) (Vyasatirtha 2000, 2:484ft.) for a discussion of sudras’ adhikara to 
learn of Brahman’s nature from certain smrti literature. 

9. “Antye ’pi kim muktajivesayor ataratamyam? Kim va muktajivanam eva? Nadyah, 
tvan mate ’pi tayor vibhutvanutvasesatvasvatantryaparatantryadina taratamyat| 
anekesvarapattya jagat pravrttyayogac ca|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:704). 

10. “Na dvitlyah, tvan mate ’pi jivan prati sesino ’pi laksmitattvat tan prati niyamakad 
visvaksenaditas cetarajivanam nikrstatvat|” (Vyasatirtha 2000, 2:705). 

11. Carman 1974, 242. 

12. XJpanisads 1996,181. 

13. Ibid., 63. 

14. Vyasatirtha also quotes more partisan sources than the Upanisads in his defense 
of Madhva’s doctrine of a hierarchy of souls that persists into the state of liberation. For 
instance, he also quotes a sruti text that is embedded in a smrti text cited by Madhva in his 
Visnutattvanirnaya: “A sruti says that ‘beginning with kings and ending with Caturmukha 
Brahma, liberated souls in the midst of bliss, [experience] one hundred times all the quali¬ 
ties in that bliss in relative hierarchy [to one another].’ Oh, great sage, even among thou¬ 
sands of liberated souls who have accomplished reaching Narayana, true tranquility is very 
rare.” (Nrpadyah satadhrtyanta muktiga uttarottaram| sarvair gunaih sataguna modanta iti 
hi srutih| | muktanam api siddhanam narayanaparayanah| sudurlabhah prasantatma kotisv 
api mahamune|| ityadi smrtibhih [Vyasatirtha 1996 3:705].) According to Mesquita (2008, 
262), this is one of Madhva’s untraceable quotes, which Madhva was criticized for using 
by other Vedantin exegetes. For further discussion of this, see this chapter’s penultimate 
section on concordance. 
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15. “Caturmukhader itarebhya utkarsasya drstenadrstena va agantukahetuna sadhyatve 
tatrapi hetvantaranvesane ’navasthapattya ’nadiyogyatahathaparaparyayasvabhavo hetur 
vacya ityadiyuktya ca taratamyasvabhavatvat|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, 3:711). 

16. Mumme (1998, 63) discusses this view in terms of the fourteenth-century 
Visistadvaitin Vedanta Desika’s interpretation. She maintains that Vedanta Desika does ac¬ 
knowledge that different souls have different capacities but these are due to karma and are 
not caused by God’s partiality: 

[Vedanta Desika] also points out that the Lord is not being cruel or partial in granting 
various degrees of ability and knowledge, in presenting various kinds of sense objects 
to spark the soul’s desire, or in giving permission even to harmful activities. In all 
these instances, the Lord is acting in accord with the soul’s past karma and present 
effort; thus He maintains his egalitarianism ( samya ): “The unequal distribution of 
limbs, ability, knowledge, desire, etc.; the lack of prevention of harmful activity; and 
the permission which promotes the arising of sin—since all these are conditioned 
by differences in previous karma, they do not bring cruelty or partiality to the Lord. 

As B. N. K. Sharma (1991,454) puts it, “Ramanuja in his theory of selves is inclined to put 
down the difference among the different classes of souls such as gods and human beings as 
the outcome of Karma and other Prakrtic accretions and therefore not touching their es¬ 
sence, which he regards as equal in all, though there is numerical distinction.” 

17. “Svarupasukhanam pratyekam ekatvenanutvena ca samkhyaparimanakrtavaisam- 
yabhave ’pi jalasudhapanasukhayor iva madhuramudharataratvadivatsvarupakrtavaisam- 
yam yuktam|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, 3:705). 

18. Vyasatlrtha (1996, 3:705) summarizes this view as follows: “The bliss that is of the 
very nature of th ejiva (jivasvarupananda) is hierarchically arranged relative to the bliss of 
other jlvas, all of whom belong to the same category by virtue of the fact that they share 
the state of having a bliss that depends upon another (i.e., Brahman, who is the sole inde¬ 
pendent reality). This is because of the fact that the bliss of th ejiva [in liberation] is similar 
to its bliss in the worldly realm [which is hierarchically arranged].” (Jivasvarupanandah 
paratantranandatvasaksad vyapyadharmena saj atlyanandapratiyogikataratamyavan, 
jivanandatvat, tadlyavaisayikanandavat |) 

19. “Prakrtibandhanivrttih, svasajatlyabandhanivrttyasrayapratiyogikataratamyavan- 
nistha, bandhanivrttitvat, nigadabandhanivrttivad ityady anumanais ca virodhac ca|” 
(Vyasatlrtha 1996, 3:705) 

20. “Satisayatve ’pi nityatvam cesvarad apakrstatva iva muktantarena samya iva ca 
srutyadibalad yuktam| anyathotkarsasyapy anityatvavyaptya brahmanando ’py anityah 
syat|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, 3:711). 

21. Na ca dvesersyadiprasangah: 

Nihsesagatadosanam bahubhir janmabhih punah| 

Syad aparoksyam hi harer dvesersyadi tatah kutah| | 

Bhaveyur yadi cersyadyah samesvapi kuto na te| 

Tapyamanah saman drstva dvesersyadiyuta api|| 

Drsyante bahavo loke dosa evatra karanam| 

Yadinirdosa[tata]taivatrakimadhikyenadusyate|| ityukteh| (Vyasatlrtha 1996 , 3 : 711 ). 
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I have not translated this passage in full above; it continues along the following lines: 
“Many faults are evident in this world; if faultlessness alone is the cause [of moksa], how 
much more will our current reality become corrupted [if liberated beings were to have 
these feelings]?” It is a quote that I have, so far, been unable to trace, but I suspect it is from 
the fifteenth-century Madhva Visnudasacarya, whom Vyasatirtha sometimes quotes and 
frequently paraphrases. 

22. As will be discussed below, Vyasatirtha uses the examples of death in Prayag as a 
very easy means to moksa and hatred of God as a form of bhakti as a somewhat unwhole¬ 
some one. 

23. “Api ca “muktasukham parasparam taratamyavat, parasparam taratamyavat- 
sadhanasadhyatvat sammatavat|” na casiddhih muktih prayagamaranabhagavad- 
dvesabhaktyadina jnanakarmasamuccayena va sadhyeti mate prayagamaranadlnam 
varnasramakarmanam ca visamatvat|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:707). 

24. “Yasta asisa asaste na sa bhrtyah sa vai vanik| 

sa vai bhrtyah sa vai svami gunalubdhau na kamukau|| 

mumuksor amumuksus tu varo hy ekantabhaktiman|” ( Bhagavata Purana 7.10.4) 
(Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:707). 

25. The smrti quote is from chapter 3 of the Bhagavata Purana , the section where the 
sage Kapila addresses his parents on devotion: “Ityadismrtya mumuksubhaktad amumuksor 
nirupadhikabhaktasyadhikyoktes ca| tatradhikyasya lokaritisiddhatvac ca| bhaktih siddher 
gariyasityadismrtya Tpabhaktisadhyamuktito dhikamuktihetubhakter adhikyoktes ca|” 
(Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:707). 

26. Bhagavadgita 13.25. Following is Barbara Staler Miller’s ( Bhagavadgita 1986, 118) 
(more elegant) translation: “Others, despite their ignorance, revere what they hear from 
other men; they too cross beyond death, intent on what they hear.” 

27. Bhagavadgita 9.32-33. Millers ( Bhagavadgita 1986, 87) translation: “If they rely on 
me, Arjuna, even women, commoners, people of low rank, even men born in the womb 
of evil reach the highest way. How easy is it then for holy priests and devoted royal sages?” 

Anye tv evam ajanantah srutvanyebhya upasate| 

Te ’pi catitaranty eva mrtyum srutiparayanah| 

ity atrapi sabdena, striyo vaisyas tatha sudras te ’pi yanti param gatim| kim punar 
brahmanah punya ity atra kaimutyena sadhanataratamyena sadhye tatpratltes ca| 
(Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:708). 

28. Vyasatirtha (1996, 3:708) also quotes passages from the Brahma Purana and the 
Mahdbhdrata to make his point and reminds us that these texts only support what the 
Taittariya Upanisad, quoted at the outset of his chapter, has said about states of bliss in 
liberation: 

And because it is stated in the Brahma Purana, with regard to the goal [of moksa] as 
being [shaped by] a hierarchy of methods: “And they obtain the best goal through the 
highest means” and [a similar idea is expressed] in the Moksadharma [section of the 
Mahdbhdrata], where it says “your knowledge is better so your departure is better.” 
Thus, Brahma and other beings are learned in that very order as has been stated 
in the Ananda Sruti. ( Ananda Sruti is Madhva’s name for the Taittariya Upanisad.) 
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(Sadhanasyottamatvena sadhyam cottamam apnuyuh|” iti brahme, “adhikam tava 

vijnanam adhika ca gatis tava| brahmadayah kramenaiva yathanandasrutau srutah” 

iti moksadharme ca sadhanataratamyena sadhye taduktes ca|) 

29. Raman (2007: i3ff.) has argued that this characterization of the division within the 
Srivaisnava community as one between Sanskrit and Tamil is inaccurate and ignores the 
existence of an ample literature in Manipravalam that fused the two languages. When I refer 
to the “Sanskritic” branch or faction, I am referring, narrowly, to those Srivaisnavas who 
advocated Vedic recitation in temple liturgy as opposed to the Tamil Prabandham. This was 
in dispute, at “megatemples” like Tirupati, during Vyasatirtha’s lifetime as was discussed in 
chapter 4. 

30. “Tvadritya pratyekam moksahetvor nirantaracintabharanyasarupayor 
bhaktiprapattayoh svarupatah karmapeksanapeksabhyam avrttyanavrttibhyam ca 
visamatvac ca|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:708). 

31. “Na ca tayor uktarityadhikalpatve ’pi visvasalpatvadhikyabhyam samyam iti 
vacyam| visvasasyavartaniyayam bhaktav eva yavad avrttyapeksitatvenanavartaniyapra- 
pattito ’dhikatvat|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:708). 

32. Vyasatirtha (1996 3:708) states, “And if, for the sake of establishing parity in the 
sadhanas or the means to moksa , you imagine that there is greater faith in the practice of 
prapatti [than in the practice of bhakti] so that there is parity in the result [of the two kinds of 
practice], your argument will contain the flaw of mutual dependence.” (Yadi ca phalasamyena 
sadhanasamyartham prapattav adhikavisvasah kalpyeta, tarhy anyonyasrayah|.) 

33. “Sadhanavaisamye ’pi sadhyasamye cadhikavidhatryah sruter anupadeyatvam 
phaladatur isvarasya vaisamyadikam ca syat|” (Vyasatirtha (1996, 3:708). 

34. “Na ca devamanusyadinam tatra saktyasaktimatrena saktasaktanusthita 
nityakarmana iva na phalavaisamyam iti vacyam| asaktarjitasya jnanasyandhapangvadikr- 
takamyakarmana iva vikalatvena kamyamoksasadhanatvayogena tatsadhanatvaya svocita- 
muktiphalam pratyavikalataya vaktavyatvat|” (Vyasatirtha (1996 3:708). 

35. “Etena bhaktiprapattyor visamatve ’pi saktasaktavisayatvat phalasamyam iti niras- 
tam, tatha sravanat| kalpane catiprasangat| tasmat sadhanataratamyan muktitaratamyam|” 
(Vyasatirtha (1996 3:708). 

36. Translation in Fort (1998,100). 

37. Fort 1998, 79. 

38. Chandogya Upanisad 6.14.2, dialogue between Uddalakka and Svetaketu in the sec¬ 
tion on the need for a teacher. 

39. “Kim ca “tasya tavad eva ciram yavan na vimoksye ’tha sampatsyata” ityadi 
srutya “tasya karyam na vidyata” ityadismrtya ca yasya sthitaprajnasya moksaya 
kartavyantarabhava uktas tasyaparoksajnanino bhaktasya prapannasya va sukader 
nityadikarmabrahmadhyanadikam” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:709). The quote from the 
Bhagavadgita is Miller’s translation (1986). 

40. “Ca na tavad ajnasyaiva vividisadidvara va papaksayadidvara va, 
pratyavayapariharadvara va jnanadeh sannipatyangam, tasya siddhatvat|” (Vyasatirtha 
1996, 3:709)- 

41. Vyasatirtha (1996, 3:709) writes, “Nor can you argue that such activities help bring 
about the result [of moksa for the sthitaprajha}. Because that would force you to adopt the 
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position that karma and jnana are equally important for the attainment of moksa .” (Napi 
phalopakaryangam, muktau jnanakarmanoh samuccayapatat|) For a discussion of the role 
of rituals in the Srivaisnava ascetic mumuksus life, see Yadava Prakasa’s (1995,37) Yatidhar- 
masamuccaya, 1.22-25. 

42. “Karmanam vicitratvena moksavaicitryapatac ca|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:709). 

43. “Moksaya kartavyanatarabhavaparoktasrutyadivirodhac ca| Napi phalantarartham, 
nityatvat, jnanino ’nistatvac ca|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:709). 

44. “Napi lokasamgrahartham Isvarajnapalanartham va, tayor api svato ’phalatvat| 
napisvaraprityartham, bhaktyadinaiva moksahetupriteh siddheh| napi tatprityatisayartham, 
phalatisayabhave tasya paribhasikatvapatat, tadvaiyarthyac ca|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:709). 

45. Napisvaravallilartham, acaryad vidyam avapyaitam atmanam abhigamya 
santo bhaved danto bhavet pasyann apimam atmanam kuryat karmavicarayann 
ityadinap aroksaj naninah, 

Matkarmakrn matparamo madbhaktah sangavarjitah| 

Manmana bhava madbhakto madyajl mam namaskuru| | 

Ityadina bhaktiprapattimatas ca tadvidhanat| (Vyasatirtha 1996 , 3 : 709 ) 

I have not translated the entire passage above. It continues, “This follows from the tex¬ 
tual connection [of certain stories with injunctions to perform certain acts]” ( Brahma Sutra 
3.4.24) and in places like these two Gita verses: “[May you become one] whose mind is 
committed to me, devoted to me, whose rituals are offered to me, may you surrender to me. 
[Acting only for me, intent on me, free from attachment, hostile to no creature, Arjuna, a 
man of devotion comes to me]” ( Bhagavadgita [11.55] 1986, 109). For Madhva’s comments 
on Brahma Sutra 3.4.24, see B. N. K. Sharma (1986,3:518): “Sutra 24 points out that it is only 
by adopting this threefold standpoint of adhikaribhedad vyavastha that a proper reconcili¬ 
ation can be arrived at between texts that seem to be mandatory in respect of good and bad 
alike and others that throw the choice open to the doer to do as he pleases.” 

46. Bhagavadgita 1986, 94. 

47. See verse 65 of Vedanta Desika’s Satadusani: “There are statements that are not 
found in any of the agreed upon sruti and smrti texts. Some sinful people, in the interests 
of their own system of thought which conforms to their behaviour, interpolate these state¬ 
ments, claiming to have read them in Puranas that are unknown, lost, or whose begin¬ 
nings and ends are not easily determined. Learned people who are steeped in the study of 
the available srutis, etc. ( pratyaksasrutyddi ) can nowhere ascertain these statements.” (Yani 
canyani vakyani sampratipannasrutismrtisv adrsyamanani svacaranurupamataparicaryaya 
kesucid aprasiddhesu va nastakosesu vanirupitamulagresu va puranesu praksipya pathanti 
papisthah, tani pratyaksasrutyadiparisilanasalinisu garisthagosthisu navakasam labhante.) 
(Qtd. in Mesquita 2000, 27-28; my translation follows Mesquita’s.) See also Appayya 
DIksita’s Madhvatantramukhamardana , or Crushing the Face of Madhva’s Philosophy, which 
claims that Madhva invents fake texts, poses as an avatdra of Vayu, concocts original read¬ 
ings of the Veda, and in the process, transgresses the very boundaries ( maryada ) of vaidi- 
katva, “what is Vedic” (w. 2-3; qtd. in Mesquita 2000, 30). 

48. “II est de fait qu’aucun des textes sur lesquels repose la hierarchie des deva ne nous 
est connu. La multiplicite des references concordantes ne prouve pas lexistence d’une tradi¬ 
tion qui ne nous est donnee que par Madhva” (Siauve 1971,13). 
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49. “Paramasamyasrutis tu duhkhabhavasatyakamatvadina sarahsagarayor iva 
svayogyanandapurtya ca samyat|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:710). 

50. “Lingabhedah paranando duhkhabhavah samanata” iti smrteh| anyatha mukta- 
syesvaravajjagatsrastrtvadi kim na syat|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, 3:710). 

51. Madhvas (1971) clearest statement on this is in his Visnutattvavinirnaya verse 3, 
where he quotes a statement reputedly from the Brahmanda Purana to argue for this parity 
of certain smrti texts with sruti: “The right scriptures consist of the four Vedas beginning 
with the Rgveda, the Bhdrata, the whole of the Pancaratragamci, the original Rdmdyana, the 
Purdnas corroborating these and all other works that follow these. Texts other than these 
are bad testimonies and through the latter Janardana cannot be known.” 

52. “Tac ca ‘jagadvyaparavarjam’ iti sutre tvayapi nisiddham, atra jagadvyaparasabda 
upalaksanartha iti tavapi sammatam|” (Vyasatlrtha 1996, 3:710). 

53. “Anyatha muktasya svatantryady api syat|” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:710). He specifically 
compares the Dvaita and the Visistadvaita interpretations of the Brahma Sutras as follows: 

In our system, the word “samya” or “equivalent/identical” only refers to a general 
type of “bhoga” or “enjoyment” due to the word “matra” in the sutra. It does not 
refer to the specific form of that bhoga [as experienced by Brahman.] And even in 
your system of thought, the word matra is taken in the sense of “restriction” and 
not in the sense of “all” because of the fact that [Brahma Sutra 1 . 4 . 17 ] has been 
commented upon [by Ramanuja] as meaning “only Brahman is capable of creat¬ 
ing, maintaining and destroying the world.” This is because the mark of equal¬ 
ity to Brahman for the liberated soul is only in terms of “bhoga” [and not in the 
sense of being like Brahman in all ways and therefore possessing all of His powers.] 
(Bhogamatrasamyalingacceti sutrasthamatrasabdasya tu manmate bhogasamanya 
eva samyam, na tu tadvisesa ityarthah| Tvanmate ’pi bhogamatre muktasya 
brahmasamyal liiigaj jagadvyaparavarjam iti vyakhyatatvad avadharanartho 
matrasabdo na kartsnyarthah|) 

54. “Satyakamatvam ca j agatsrstrtvadav ivadhikanande ’pi kamasyaivabhavad yuktam | ” 
(Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:710). 

55. See Mesquita (1997, 2000). Fisher (2013, ch. 3) acknowledges that this practice be¬ 
came more commonplace by the seventeenth century, but there was also extensive debate 
about its suitability. 

56. “Varahe ca: Svadhikanandasampraptau srstyadivyaprtisv api| Muktatanam naiva 
kamah syad anyan kamamstu bhunjate|| iti” (Vyasatirtha 1996, 3:710). According to Mes¬ 
quita (2008, 322), this is an untraceable quote. A notable feature of this portion of the 
Nydydmrta is that Vyasatlrtha quotes many more such untraceable sources here than else¬ 
where. 

57. Vyasatirtha (2000, 2:4840)) also argues, in the “apasudradhikaranam” of his 
Tatparyacandrika ( 1 ,3), against the Visistadvaita view that sudras cannot achieve liberation 
through knowledge of Brahman but only through prapatti or surrender. Vyasatlrtha main¬ 
tains that sudras can acquire some knowledge by studying ancillary sacred literature such 
as Itihasa and Purana, though not the Vedic texts. 

58. The inscriptions are discussed in chapters 2 and 4, respectively. For more on the 
boatmen inscriptions, see Verghese (2000,19). 
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59. Changing social status as a result of increased economic importance was fairly wide- 
spreadin fifteenth-and sixteenth-century Vijayanagara society. AccordingtoEaton (2005,85), 
weavers’ economic significance won them “the right to ride palanquins and blow conch 
shells on ritual occasions.” See also Ramaswamy (1985) for a discussion of other changes 
in sumptuary laws that were prompted by upward mobility in this period. These included 
smiths being allowed to bear insignia, play musical instruments, and plaster their homes. 

60. Of course, such forms of religious, ethnic, and cultural diversity elicited similar 
responses in India prior to the sixteenth century as well. Finbar Flood’s (2009, 4) research 
on transcultural communication and transregional material exchanges in North India’s pre¬ 
modern period is eloquent on the importance of recognizing the role played by such forms 
of contact in identity formation: “Recent research has in fact highlighted the importance 
of frontier contacts for the formation or consolidation of ethnic identities in premodern 
South Asia, a reminder that, rather than being opposed to identity, difference may in fact be 
central to its construction. The historical formation and transformation of identity through 
such encounters also underlines that difference was not a constant (except perhaps in the 
rarefied world of normative rhetoric) but rather was dynamic in its emphases, contingent in 
its expression, and variable in its meaning.” 

61. See Eaton (2005, chs. 4 and 5) for a discussion of how militarism enabled social 
mobility in the sixteenth-century Deccan Plateau. 

62. O’Hanlon (esp. 2013 but also 2012) has written extensively on Brahminical explora¬ 
tions of identity in the early modern period (which she tends to date to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) and the links of such exploration to broader social changes. 

63. Clayton (2006, 58ff.). 

6. HINDU, ECUMENICAL, SECTARIAN: RELIGION AND 
THE VIJAYANAGARA COURT 

1. As discussed in earlier chapters, Srivaisnavism has a tradition of prominent, highly 
venerated householder acaryas, in addition to monastic leaders. Similarly, in Madhva and 
Smarta communities, mathas were often affiliated with agrahdras or communities of Brah¬ 
min families, members of which often held explicit positions of power, such as that of rev¬ 
enue collector, in the state administration. These other forms of authority within a given 
religious community likely led to power-sharing arrangements of various kinds; in other 
words, the mathas power was nowhere absolute. 

2. That is, up until the blatant Vaisnava chauvinism of Ramaraya’s regency. Of course, 
as has been noted elsewhere in this book, there are inscriptional references imply¬ 
ing that Vijayanagara kings had gurus; in Krsnadevaraya’s case, one Srlvaisnava teacher, 
Govindaraja, is referred to in a royal edict as the “teacher of kings” and as “one’s own guru.” 
But Vyasatirtha is also addressed as guru in at least one royal inscription of Krsnadevaraya. 
See note 21, chapter 1 for sources and further discussion. 

3. Most royal patronage of Jainism took place in the first dynasty or the Sangama period 
(Verghese 1995, 121). The early fifteenth-century court seems to have actively supported 
Islam, a fact made evident in Ahmad Khan’s having dedicated the founding of a mosque in 
the capital city to his patron Devaraya II (Verghese 1995,126). 
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4. A. Rao 2015. 

5. Clayton 2006, 4. 

6. Griffiths 1999. 

7. Fritz, Michell, and M. S. Nagaraja Rao (1984); Verghese (1995); Eaton and Wagoner 
(2014), A. Rao (2015). 

8. In the Tuluva dynasty under discussion here, Vaisnava emblems in general and 
Ramayana motifs in particular were important to royal self-presentation. This is evident in 
the placement of Narasimha icons at the capital’s gateways; the recording of royal patron¬ 
age acts that took place before Vitthala as a witness; the identification of the Vijayanagara 
king with the epic hero Rama during the public festival of MahanavamI; and the placement 
of images of Rama, Hanuman, Sita, and Laksmana in proximity to images of the king, not 
only in the royal capital, but in conquered forts like Raichur. (See ch. 4 for further dis¬ 
cussion of all these examples.) Furthermore, by aligning their own iconography with that 
of Vijayanagara royals, mathas and mathadhipatis could also make political claims. This 
iconographic isomorphism was a key means of sectarian self-promotion. It was also one 
that was likely encouraged by the court, which relied on mathas to function as outposts of 
the empire in conquered regions. Examples of this, discussed in chapters 2 and 4, can be 
seen in Vyasatirtha’s taking of Ramacandra as the tutelary deity of his mathas-, the appear¬ 
ance of Rama and other Vaisnava iconography on sixteenth-century Madhva saints’ tombs; 
and Madhva installation of Narasimha and Hanuman icons, both within and beyond the 
sixteenth-century capital. 

9. Morrison 2009. 

10. I am thinking here of the empire’s placement of mathas in refractory regions as well 
as of events in the Vydsayogicarita, such as when Vyasatirtha is almost attacked but is then 
assisted by forest dwellers (Venkoba Rao 1926,57). The interactions between mathadhipatis 
and different types of people living under Vijayanagara rule must have been highly variable, 
as they were contingent upon specific local circumstances. See Morrison (2009) for a study 
of the various ways different social and regional groups were affected by and responded to 
Vijayanagara rule. 

11. See, for example, Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam (2001). 

12. For a nuanced discussion of the problems of defining early modernity in European his¬ 
tory and the varied, vague scholarly uses of the term, see Randolph Starn’s (2002) review essay. 
The following line hints at some of the problems Starn identifies: “Early, partly, sometimes, may¬ 
be modern, early modernity is a period for our period’s discomfort about periodization”(296). 
Starn also notes that one of the purposes served by the term early modern in European 
history is to reinvigorate the study of the time period previously—and unappealingly— 
thought of as “late medieval.” I would argue that this is partly what is at work in South Asian 
historical studies’ relatively recent embrace of this term. However, I would also agree with 
the growing number of South Asia scholars (e.g., Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam 2001; 
O’Hanlon 2013), who argue that it is important to look for modernity in other parts of the 
world besides Europe and, as O’Hanlon suggests, to identify how those non-European mo¬ 
dernities may in fact have influenced processes of modernization in the West. 

13. One example of this, discussed in chapter 3, is Krsnadevaraya’s inclusion of an image 
of himself worshipping a Sivalingam in his newly established Krsna temple, not far from the 
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temple to the empires long-standing tutelary Saiva deity, Virupaksa, in the capitals sacred 
center. 

14. Finbar Flood 2009; Talbot 1995, 2001. 

15. I agree with Talbot (1995, 2001) here, but there are additional strategies that seem 
to have emerged in the Vijayanagara period that suggest a much broader engagement with 
history to construct contemporary identity. These strategies would include sectarian insti¬ 
tutions’ use of guru-parampara texts and religious biographies to document their histo¬ 
ries. See also my discussion in chapter 2 of Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam’s arguments 
about the rise of historical consciousness in the sixteenth century as documented in caritra 
literature. Further, as Talbot herself argues and as is discussed in greater detail below, these 
engagements with the past as a way of dealing with the present unfolded under highly con¬ 
tingent circumstances; therefore, any study of them must be attentive to the particulars of 
the time period in question. 

16. See N. A. Nikan and Richard McKeon’s edition of Asoka (1958) for the text of Asoka’s 
proclamations. See also Sen (2005) for a discussion of Asoka’s governing philosophy as 
a harbinger of a distinctly Indian form of “secularism.” Dhamma is the Prakrit form of 
the Sanskrit term dharma. Both terms have a broad semantic range that includes (but is 
not limited to) Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain religious observances, generic righteousness, in¬ 
dividual ethical obligations, and the connections between sacred and worldly traditions. 
When we speak of Asoka’s dhamma, we are speaking of his version of Buddhist ethics-cum- 
political philosophy as promulgated in his rock edicts and pillar inscriptions. 

17. Bhatta 2005,16. 

18. Citing Kalhana in his edition of Agamadambara or Much Ado about Religion (Bhatta 
2005, 17), Csaba Dezso writes, “[King Sankaravarman] also deprived the temples of the 
profits they had from the sale of various articles of worship; simply ’plundered,’ as Kalhana 
puts it, sixty-four temples through special ‘supervising’ officers; resumed under direct state 
management villages held as land grants by the temples; and, by manipulating the weight in 
the scales, cheated the temple-corporations, reducing the allotment assigned as compensa¬ 
tion for the villages.” 

19. Sears (2014,42-3) writes, “The gurus featured in the inscriptions of the Mattamayuras 
appear as active participants in their transactions with royal patrons, and they fully used 
those transactions as opportunities to increase their material resources and to renegotiate 
their social position within the structure of a newly burgeoning state.” 

20. Sears 2014, 226. 

21. The full quote is as follows: “The Guru imbued the king through the ceremonies of 
initiation and consecration, with the numinous power of Sivahood in the exercise of his 
sovereignty” (Sanderson 2009, 260). 

22. This is Sanderson’s (2009) overall argument, but he introduces it explicitly on page 43. 
His discussion of the relationship between Saiva gurus and royal courts spans not only 
the fifth to thirteenth centuries but also many different regions of the subcontinent and 
includes discussions of kingdoms in Kashmir, the Kalachuri rulers of what is now Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, the Tamil Colas, and the Kakatlyas in Andhra. 
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jivas (liberated souls), 68,115,183018; hierarchy 
of, 111,112-13; as individual entities, 113-14; as 
satyakamas, 125 
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Kakatlya kingdom, 7, 53,138 
Kalachuri kingdom, 7, 53,139-140, i5on6,190022 
Kalahasti, 35 
Kalakantha, 151014 

Kalamukha order, 146021,147022, i66n46 
Kalhana, 139, i9oni8 

Kalinga, 29, 30, 39,155067-68; as contested area, 
88; Krsnadevarayas conquest of, 33,157n90 
Kamalapur Plates of Krsnadevaraya, 40, 96-98, 
1791170 

Kambukantha, 151014 

Kanakadasa, 78,173015 

Kanchipuram, city of, 26,1650046; on maps, 

5-6,35; Varadaraja temple, 15; Vyasatlrthas 
relations with Srlvaisnavas at, 85-88 
Kannada language, 37, 78, 98,127,173015 
Kantatai Ramanuja Aiyankar, 89 
karanams (court record keepers), 21 
karma, 112,113; aparoksajhana and, 120; 

prarabdha , 62-64, 66, 67-68 
karmajhanasamuccaya doctrine, 122 
Kashmir, 139,190022 
Krsna (god), 79, 81 ,14407 
Krsnadevaraya, 2,17, 27, 56,104,146016; 
Amuktamalyada, 18, 20, 41-43, 44, i62n8; 
ecumenism of, 33, 44, 69,142; emissaries 
from Goa and, 4; expansion of Vijayanagara 
Empire and, 19; gurus and, i47n2i; 
intersectarian collaboration and, 137; 
Kanchipuram and, 85-87; kuhuyoga period 
and, 24, 28, 71; military campaigns of, 5, 8, 

29, 33~34, 86,155n68; Raichur Fort captured 
by, 174017; reign as apex of Vijayanagara 
Empire, 4; religious tolerance of, 139; role 
of mathadhipatis in niti concept of, 41-43; 
sectarianism and, 149034; Sivalingam worship 
in Krsna temple, 58, i89ni3; Srivaisnava 
institutions and, 74; Tirupati-Tirumala temple 
complex and, 89-93,127-28; Udayagiri Fort 
recaptured by, 58,79, 89; Virupaksa temple 
and, 58, 70,76; Vitthala temple and, 78; 
Vyasatlrthas relation to, 17-18, 24,30-31; 
writings on statecraft, 14,18,19 
Krsnadevaraya, gifts to Vyasatlrtha, 38-39, 

85, 86,176n37; inscriptions and, 37, 40; 
land grants, 25, 37, 40, 96, 97; power of 
Srlvaisnavas and, 96; royal patronage of 
Madhvaism and, 93; Tirupati temples and, 
89-90, 91-92 

Krsnadevaraya inscriptions, 31, 33,1570090-91, 
i88n2; expectations of donees, 1590103; 


military conquests and, i6ini2o; prasasti 
(panegyric portions) of, 33, 34,35, 86,140, 
157-58091,158094,175031 
Ksatriyas, 42 

kuhuyoga period, 24, 28, 71,155062 
kuladevata (“family deity”), 18, 20, 30,150112 
Kulke, Hermann, 51-52, 53, 54, 57,152024,163019 
Kumbakonam, 35,158094 

Laksmana (deity), 83,102, i6onio8,174017, 

18908 

Laksmi (goddess), 26,111,112 
Laksminarayana Yogi (see also Srlpadaraja), 26, 
27,1551163 
Laws ofManu, 43 
lesa concept, 65-68,1700104 
Lutgendorf, Philip, 175029 
Luther, Martin, I45ni6 

Mack, Alexandra, 32, 34,157n85 
Mackenzie manuscripts, 56 
Madhava, 16202,164024,166050 
Madhva Vedanta, 2,16, 59, 68, 98,129,132 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl, 4, 47, i8m88 
Madhva, 2, 45, 55,108,149036; Anuvyakhyana, 
60,124; as founder of Dvaita Vedanta, 

59; mathas founded by, 14407; moksa 
concept in, 107; philosophical debate and, 

3; on predestination of souls, 127, i8m2; 
Tantrasarasahgraha, 91,153^5; two-stage 
view of moksa, 68, i68n77; “unknown srutis” 
of, 123; Visnutattvanirnaya, i82ni4,187051; 
Yatipranavakalpa, 148031,149036,16204 
Madhva Brahmin sect, 2, 31,135,145n8; 
biographical tradition, 14; brndavanas 
(tombs) and, 101; mathas of, 37,148031, 
148033; spread of, 4,15,17,100; Vijayanagara 
patronage and, 3. See also Dvaita Vedanta 
(dualist Vedanta) 

Madhvacarya, 38 

Madhva-Srlvaisnava relations, 76, 78-85,105, 
129; intersectarian agrahara of Vyasatlrtha, 
96-99; at Kanchipuram, 85-88; at Tirupati- 
Tirumala, 88-95 

Madhvatantramukhamardana [Crushing 
the Face ofMadhvas System] (Appayya 
Diksita), 47 

Madhyamakahrdayakarika (Bhaviveka), 16202 
Mahabharata, 184028 
Mahanavami festival, 38, 81 
Mahmud, Sultan, i45ni2 
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Mandana Misra, 62-63, 65 

mandapas (pavilions), 17, 58, 76, 83-84, 93-94, 

95,101,110,131 

mathadhipatis (leaders of monasteries), 13,14, 17, 
47, 105,139, i89nio; inscriptional record and, 
32,128; Krsnadevarayas concept of niti and, 
41-43; land grants to, 36; mutual dependence 
with royal authorities, 20; prominence of, 18; 
roles of, 19; royal court and, 37, i6onno; royal 
donations to, 34; at Sringeri, 57; wealth and 
power of, 95, 96,141 

mathas (monasteries), 7, 27-28,130-31,147ml; 
functions of, 9-10,130,148031; imperial 
religious identity and, 138; inscriptions 
carved into walls of, 32; irrigation projects 
and, 45; Krsnadevarayas patronage of, 

33; land grants for, 4, i6omi3; of Madhva, 
14407; meanings of term, 9; mobility 
of, 36; oldest inscriptional references to, 
163019; sectarianism and, 8,148030; Smarta 
Brahmin, 7,147024; Sankara, 22; of Sringeri 
Smartas, 50-54,1650044-45; Srivaisnava 
community and, 148^2; as state agents, 
i5on6; temple functions and, 36-37; tutelary 
deities of, 82; in Vitthalapura, 77, 78, 
172-73012; of Vyasatirtha, 24, 94-95,110,132, 
133,15007,178n6i 

Mattamayura order, 139-140,147^7, i66n46, 
i9oni9 

McCrea, Lawrence, 3, 60,14408, i45nio, i6in2 

Mesquita, Roque, 68,125, i68n77 

Michell, George, 80-81,136 

Middle East, 1, 4,143m 

Mimamsa, 55 

Minkowski, Christopher, 12 
Misra, R. N., 15006 

moksa (liberation), 61, 93,126-29, i68n77; 
Brahman and, 69; Brahmin ascetics in 
pursuit of, 19; hierarchy of souls and, 110-15; 
mumuksus (aspirants to), 109,110,116,119, 
122; paramasamya (parity of souls) and, 

15-16,106,108,113,122; sadhanas (methods) 
of, 108-109,110,115-120,126,133; sectarian 
doctrines of, 107; two-stage view of, 68, 
i68n77. See also jivanmukti; samsara 
Morrison, Kathleen, 1590105,175034 
Mulbagal, 26, 37, 86,173015; Madhva matha in, 

97, i6onio8; on map, 25 
Mulbagal Timmannacarya, 80 
Mumme, Patricia, 117,168075, i83ni6 
Mysore, city of, 25, 35 


Nadgouda, G. V., 152ml 
namams (sectarian marks), 76, 80,1740018-19 
Nanditirtha (place name), 35,158094 
Narayanacarya, i62n5 
Narasa, King, 27, 29, 30 
Narayanan, Vasudha, 176039 
Narayana Panditacarya, 152ml 
Navabrndavana Island, 81, 83,101, 101 , 180079 
navya-nyaya (“new dialectics”), 3, 45 
nayakas (overlords), 34, 39, 42, 87,132 
Nepal, 21,152023 
Nicholson, Andrew, 8,12,162m 
Nila (goddess), 111 
niti texts, 42, 43 
Nityagrantha (Ramanuja), 111 
nityakarmas (obligatory rites), 119,121,122-23 
Nivrtti (place name), 35,158094 
Nizam Shahi sultanate, 5-6 
Novetzke, Christian Lee, 22,152028 
Nrsimhasrama, 16205 
Nunes, Fernao, 33-34, 56 
Nyayamrta [Nectar of Logic] (Vyasatirtha), 4,12, 
68,124,155066,16203; on hierarchy of souls, 
110; “Jivanmuktibhanga” section, 61, 62, 63; 
Madhusudanas response to, 47, i8in88; on 
moksa, 15,106,109,110,126,18205 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, 55 

O’Hanlon, Rosalind, 12,149039,189012 
Orientalism, 13 
Orr, Leslie, 32 

Padmapada, 169085 
Pampa (goddess), i66n6i 
Pancapadika (Padmapada), i69n85 
Pancapadika-vivarana (Prakasatman), 169085, 
169087 

Pancaratra, 73, 90, 92 
Pandurangi, K. T., 151ml 
paramasamya (parity of souls), 15-16,106,108, 
109,113,122; means to moksa and, 126; sruti 
texts on, 123-25 
Parsvanatha Caityalaya, 14404 
patronage, 1, 3, 56, 72,130; ecumenical, 2; 
generosity of, 8; inscriptions and, 34; 
multisectarian “mega-temples” and, 49; 
regional authority of mathadhipatis and, 46; 
religious identity and, 9; of Sarigama dynasty, 
51, 54; sectarian monasteries and, 4; shift 
from Saivism to Vaisnavaism, 57, 69; Smartas 
and Saivas excluded from, 48,101 
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Pollock, Sheldon, 49, 52, 54,149039,165041 
Portuguese, 33,14404; mercenary soldiers in 
Vijayanagara army, 5,145012; travel accounts 
of traders, 4, 56 

Prabandham devotional hymns, 89, 90, 92, 94, 
110,178n59 

Prahladachar, D., 1511111,153036 
Prakasatman, 63, i69nn84-85 
prapatti (surrender to God), 107,109,110, 

123,126; bhakti opposed to, 116,117-120; 
knowledge of Brahman through, 187^7 
prarabdha karma , 62, 63, 64, 66, 67-68 
prasad, 31, 32, 39, 93-94,136,163015; 

architecture and, 133; distribution of, 95; 
mathas and, 37, 45 
Prasad, Leela, 1590103 
Prayag, death in holy city of, 110,116,127 
Protestant Reformation, i45-46ni6 
Purandaradasa, 78, 98-99,179073 
Puranic literature, 123, i44n6, i82n4 
Pustimarga Sampradaya, 103 

Qiwam al-Mulk Turk sultanate, 5 
Qutb Shahi sultanate, 5-6 

Raghavendratirtha, i62n5 
Raghotam, Venkata, 155067 
Raghunandana, 84,173014, i8on8i 
Raichur Fort: Krsnadevarayas capture of, 
i6ini20,174ni7,18908; on maps, 5-6,25; 
Ramayana -related images at, 174017; siege 
of, 34, 36 

rajagurus, 7,140, i46nn20-2i 
Rajatarangini (Kalhana), 139 
Rama (god), 81,102, i6onio8,173012,173014, 
174017,174n27, i8on8i, i89n8 
Ramacandra (deity), 37, i6omi3,18908; 

Mahanavami festival and, 81; temples to, 80, 
i74ni9 

Ramacandra Bharatl, 15, 57, 58, 61, i66nn6o-6i, 
167062,167066 
Raman, K V., 176^6 
Raman, Srilata, 117 
Ramannacarya, 80 

Ramanuja, 55, 90,125, i6onni, i83ni6; on the 
sthitaprajna (ideal practitioner), 120; temples 
to, 76,77,174m8,174020; works of, 111 
Ramanuja Aiyankar, 176039 
Ramanujakuta (feeding house for pilgrims), 89, 
90,174020,176039 
Ramaraya, 48, 76, i46m6,17206 


Ramasetu, 35,158094 
Rama-Sita-Laksmana image, 83 
Ramayana, 74, 81,100,174017,174019; Hanuman 
icons and, 82; Kambans Tamil version, 

18204; Madhvas and, 84; sruti texts and, 
187051; Tuluva dynasty and, i89n8 
Rao, Ajay, 74, 81,132,136,14405; on Rama 
temples, 174027; on Tuluva Vaisnavism, 84 
Rao, M. S. Nagaraja, 81,136 
Rao, Venkoba, 71,151ml, I5ini4,15im6; on 
ratnabhiseka (ritual bathing with jewels), 
i56n74; on sectarian affiliation of Somanatha, 
23-24; on the Vyasa Vijaya, 91,152031 
Rao, V. N., 20-21, 41-42, 43 
ratnabhiseka (ritual bathing with jewels), 30-31, 
40-41,156074 

rayasasana (“royal edict”) genre, 85 
Rgsamhitabhasya (Sayana), 50 
Rgveda, 170095,187051 
Ritti, Srinivasa, 151ml 

Samkhya, 55 
Sadacarasmrti, 148031 
Sadasiva, 76, i72n6 

Saddarsanasamuccaya (Haribhadra), 162m 
Saivas, 148034,153035 
Saivasiddhanta, 139,15006 
Saivism, 55,140,14406,146020,147029; 
inscriptional record and, 33; Smarta- 
dominated institutions, 15; Tuluva dynasty 
and, 148034 
Saluvabhyudaya, 71 

Saluva dynasty, 29, 88,128,132,14404, i6omi2 
Saluva Narasimha I, 26, 27, 29, 70-71, 88-89; 
Srlvaisnavism and, 76; Tirupati temples and, 
89,176039 

samadhis (tombs), 37, 52,101,102,1590108, 
173014; mathas cultivation of shrine 
worship, 131; of Vyasatirtha, i6onio8. See 
also brndavanas 
Sambuvaraya chieftains, 36, 86 
samnyasin, 36, 37, 78,15007, i6onm 
sampradaya (tradition), 9,103,104-5 
Sampradayapradipa (The Lamp of the [Vaisnava] 
Tradition ), 103 

samsara (cycle of rebirth), 14,15,19, 46, 68,110; 
hierarchy of souls and, 114; predestination 
of souls and, 127; sthitaprajna (ideal 
practitioner) and, 122; Visnu and, 73. See also 
jivanmukti ; moksa (liberation) 
samskara, 62, 63-65,169084 
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Sanderson, Alexis, 132,140, i46n20, i5on6, 
i9onn2i-22 

Sangama (place name), 35,158094 
Sangama dynasty, 7, 50, 88-89,138,144n4, 
i6omi2 

Sangama dynasty: founding of, 50; religious 
elites’ approval and, 53; Sringeri Smartas 
patronized by, 51, 54; Vedic commentarial 
traditions and, i47n22; Vidyaranya and, 

52, 57 

Sankara, 50, 53, 61,120, i44n6; commentary on 
Brahma Sutra, 62; digvijayas, 21-22, i52n25, 
i65n44; jlvanmukti doctrine and, i68n75; 
nondualist Vedanta of, 59; pan-Indian 
popularity of, 152024 

Sahkaradigvijaya (Vidyaranya), 53, i52n24 
Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, 139,190018 
Sahkaravijaya (Anantanandagiri), 22,152022 
Sahkaravijayavilasa (Cidvilas), 22,152022 
Sanskrit Knowledge Systems on the Eve of 
Colonialism (Pollock, ed.), 149039 
Sanskrit language, 16, 21, 99,126; inscriptions 
in, 96,157085; Krsnadevaraya’s writings in, 
162-6308; in liturgy, 109 
Sarkar, Prabhat Ranjan, 13 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha (Madhava), 55, i62n2 
Sarvajnatman, 65 
Sastri, Nilakanta, 52, 56 
Satadusani (Vedanta Desika), 124, i86n47 
Sax, William, 22-23,151020 
Sayana, 47, 50, 53, 54 

Sears, Tamara, 139-140,147027, i5on6,190019 
sesin-sesa doctrine, 108 
Shah, Yusuf’Adil, 145012 
Sharma, B.N.K., 18, 23-24, 68, i83m6 
Sheridan, Daniel, 68 
Shitab Khan sultanate, 5 
Shulman, David, 20-21, 41-42, 43 
Siauve, Suzanne, 124 
siddhanta (philosophy), 100, i8on77 
silasasana inscriptions, 75, 93 
Sinopoli, Carla, 14302 
Sita (goddess), 84, 85, 18908 
Siva (god), 3,14406,153035,16309. See also 
Virupaksa 
Sivasamudra, 25, 36 

Smarta Advaita, 54, 76, i47n22; mathas, 46, 50, 
i5on7, i66n46; Sringeri community, 130 
Smarta Brahmins, 2,11, 98,14406; Advaita 
Vedanta advocated by, 3, 28, 45, 50; 
jlvanmukti doctrine and, 14-15; Vijayanagara 


court in fourteenth century and, 50-56; 
Vyasatlrthas rivalry with, 14, 48 
smrti (“remembered” tradition), 107,117,121, 
182014, i87n5i 

Social History of the Deccan (1300-1761), A 
(Eaton), 14 

Somanatha, 20, 21,151014,150116; asserted to be 
a Smarta Brahmin, 23-24; Madhva school 
and, 23. See also Vyasayogicarita 
Sosale Matha, 25,158^6, i6onno 
Southeast Asia, trade with, 5-6, 34 
sravanavidhi (injunction to listen to the Veda), 60 
Sri (goddess), 111 

Sringeri: agraharas in, 1590104; on maps, 5-6,25; 
mathas in, 15, 46, i52n24,1590104,1590108; 
Smarta community at, 7,130,146021,147024; 
Smartas in fourteenth-century Vijayanagara, 
50-56 

Sripadaraja (a.k.a. Sripadaraya and 

Laksminarayana Yogi), 26-27, 37, 80, 86, 97, 
i6omo8 

Sri Parthasarati temple, 177048 
Srirangam (place name), 35, 36,158094 
Srirangapatna (place name), 25, 36 
Srisailam (place name), 33,35 
Srivaisnavism, 3, 7,147021; Alvars (saints), 41, 76, 
90,172n8,174018; Madhvas and Srlvaisnavas 
at Vijayanagara, 76, 78-85; mathas and, 
148032; mixed-caste devotionalism, 132; 
sthitaprajna (ideal practitioner), 120-23, 
i85n4i; Tenkalai (“southern”) branch, 76, 

90, 92,100; Vatakalai (“northern”) branch, 
76, 92, 98, 99,126,148032; Vyasatlrthas 
interactions with, 15, 73-76, 85-95, 

99-100. See also Vaisnavism; Visnu (god); 
Visistadvaita Vedanta; Vitthala temple 
Sri Venkatesvara temple (Tirupati-Tirumala), 15, 
86, 89, 93, 1631116 

Sri Vidyaratnakara, 24,153036,155062 
sruti texts, 107,108,110,121, i82ni4; Ananda 
(“Bliss”), 112; on paramasamya (parity of 
souls), 123-25, i87n5i 
Starn, Randolph, 189012 
Stein, Burton, 18, 42,14404 
sthanattar, 90-91, 94 
Sudras, 42,116,117, i82n8,187057 
Subrahmanyam, Sanjay, 20-21, 41-42, 43, 56 
Sufis, 7,138 

sultanates, 1, 2, 31, 52,138,143m 
Sumadhvavijaya (Narayana Panditacarya), 21, 
152021,152n32 
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Sundaresan, Vidyashankar, 1521125,1651143 
Surendratirtha, 1731112,1801181 

Taittarlya Upanisad , 112,1841128 
Talbot, Cynthia, 7,138,144n4,146ni7; on ethnic 
versus religious identity, I46ni8; on Islamic 
influences in Vijayanagara, 1651139; on self¬ 
presentation in inscriptions, 32,157n88 
Tamil country/region, 6, 34, 73, 74-75, 87 
Tamil language, 4, 78; in liturgy, 109; Madhva 
Brahminism in Tamil-speaking areas, 74; 
Prabandham devotional hymns, 89, 90, 92, 
94,110 

Tantrasarasangraha (Madhva), 91, i6mn8, 
I53 n 35> I48n3i 

tarka (reasoned argument), 108 
Tarkatandava (Vyasatlrtha), i55n66, i62n3 
Tatparyacandrika (Vyasatlrtha), i55n66, i62n3, 
181m 

Tattvacintamani (Gangesopadhyaya), i62n7 
tax exemption, 31, 32, i56n83; sarvamanya rights 
and, I58n97; Vitthala temple and, 172ml 
Telugu language, 4,18, i6ini2i, i62n8; influx 
of Tamils into Telugu-speaking region, 90, 
i76-77n42,177^3; Madhva Brahminism 
in Telugu-speaking areas, 74; as a main 
language of Vijayanagara Empire, 78 
textile industry, 5-6, 34 
Tlrthaprabandha (Vadiraja), i8on79 
Tirumala House Site (1524), 25 
Tirupati, 18,158^4; Krsnadevarayas donations 
to temple at, 157090; on maps, 5-6,35 
Tirupati House Site (1524), 25 
Tirupati-Tirumala temple complex, 15, 38-39, 
17103; intersectarian agrahara and, 96-99, 
179070; Vaisnava religious complex at, 27; 
Vyasatlrthas relations with Srivaisnavas at, 
88-95 

Tiruvannamalai (Sonachala), 35,158^4 
Tuluva dynasty, 7, 27, 39,14404; founding of, 

29; Ramayana images in self-presentation 
of, i89n8; Saiva Smartas excluded from 
patronage of, 101; sectarianism and, 
i48-49n34; shift toward Vaisnavism, 132; 
Srivaisnavas favored by, 99-100,130 

Udayagiri Fort, 29,155068,157^0; Balakrsna 
icon, 58, 79; Krsnadevarayas recapture of, 58, 
79, 89; on maps, 5-6,25 

Udupi: 2, on maps, 5-6,25; mathas in, 37,14407, 
I48n33 


Ummattur family, 36,145012 
Upanisads, 2, 60,108,112, i7on95, i82ni4; 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 112; Chandogya 
Upanisad, 121, i68n75; Taittarlya Upanisad, 
112,184028 

Vadiraja(tlrtha), 14407,162ns, 180079 
Vaidika Brahminism, 53, i66n49 
Vaikhanasa tradition, 90, 92,176^2 
Vaisnavism, 3, 4, 75, 76, 87,147029; “big tent,” 15, 
88,133; devotional songs, 26; inscriptional 
record and, 33; pluralism of, 105,126; royal 
shift toward, 132; sampradayas of, 104-5; 

Sri Venakatesvara mandir, 39; Tirupati- 
Tirumala temple complex, 15, 27, 38-39, 

17103; Tuluva dynasty and, 84,148-49^4. 

See also Srivaisnavaism 
Vallabha Sampradaya, 103-104 
Varadaraja(svami) temple (Kanchipuram), 15,25, 
26, 85,154n49, i63ni6; 176036 
Varaha Purana, 125 
Vayu (wind god), 82 
Vedabhasya, 55 

Vedanta, 3, 7, 28, 45; as “classical system,” 55; 
sectarian rivalries, 8; Suddhadvaita form 
of, 103. See also Advaita Vedanta; Dvaita 
Vedanta; Visistadvaita Vedanta 
Vedanta Desika, 123-24,148032, i83ni6,186047 
Vedanta Sutras. See Brahma Sutras 
Vedas/Vedic commentary, 38, 47,147022,165^5; 
authority associated with, 166049; bhakti 
(Vedic study), 107; injunction to listen to 
( sravanavidhi ), 60; moksa and, 107; recitation 
by Brahmins, 92-93, 96, 98; of Sayana, 53, 54; 
sruti texts, 107,108,110; sthitaprajna (ideal 
practitioner) and, 121; Veda matha, 176036 
Venkatesvara (deity), 57. See also Sri 
Venkatesvara temple 
Venkatkrishnan, Anand, 12 
Verghese, Anila, 58, 71,136,14302,14405,148031; 
on Jaina-Vaishnava accord, 163017; on 
mathas, 1590107; on role of Vyasatlrtha, 18; 
on Srivaisnava dominance, 79; on Tirupati- 
Tirumala inscriptions, 177043; on Tuluva 
Vaisnavism, 84; on Vitthala temple, 76, 

I72n8,172ml 

Vidyaranya, 50-51, 52, 55,147024,152024, 
i64n24; role in founding of Vijayanagara 
Empire, 57, 69, i67n62; Virupaksa temple 
and, i66n6i 

Vidyaranyapura inscription (1386), 52 
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Vidyasankara (temple), 52 
Vidyatirtha, 51, 57 
Vidyavisvesvara (temple), 52 
Vijayanagara capital (City of Victory): founding 
of, i66n6i; Krsna temple, 15; Madhvas and 
Srivaisnavas at, 76, 78-85; Madhva sites 
(map), 81; on maps, 5-6, 25; population of, 6, 
14302; temples, 37-38; as Vidyanagara (“City 
of Knowledge”), 57; Vitthala temple, 15 
Vijayanagara court, 3,15,17, 34; cultural 

eclecticism of, 1-2; ecumenism of, 88,132; 
Hindu “orthodoxy” and, 53, 54; indifference 
to religious distinctions, 52; mathas 
(monasteries) and, 19; militarism of, 8; 
prominence of Sringeri Advaitins at, 59; 
sectarian rivalries and, 38, 56-59,141-42; 
Smartas’ power at, 46; Sringeri Smartas 
and, 50-56; Srlvaisnava order and, 81; 
Vyasatirthas connections to, 13 
Vijayanagara Empire, 23,100,142; apex of, 

4; contested northern border of, 97; 
cosmopolitanism of, 133,137; dynasties of, 
14404; economy of, 5-6,128,137; founding 
of, 51-52, 59,147024,167062; “Hindu” nature 
of, 52; Islamic polities and, 7, 48, i46ni7, 
i65n39; maps, 5-6,35; mercenary soldiers in 
army of, 4; military campaigns of, 1, 4, 5-6, 
145 m2; religious diversity of, 48; territorial 
expansion of, 4,19; tutelary deities of, 37, 51 
Vijayindratirtha, i62n5,173012 
vijayotsava (festival of victory), 51, 53 
Vimuktatman, 61, 65,168076 
Virupaksa (deity), 37, 57, i6onii2,164027,189013; 
eclipsed by cult of Vitthala, 76, 99,17105; 
as form of Siva, 51,16309; royal grants 
witnessed by, 164025, i72n6 
Virupaksaraya, Emperor, 88 
Virupaksa temple, 3,35, 51,158094; on map 
of Madhva sites, 81; painting on ceiling of 
maharangamandapa, 70, 71,71,17mm; 
Smarta Brahmins and, 46 
Virakampanallur village, 86 
Vlra Narasimha(raya), 27, 86,175033 
Viraraghavacharya, T.K.T., 90-91, 92, 93,110, 
17013,175033,176039,176^2,177045,178n59 
Vlrasaivas, 131 

Visistadvaita Vedanta (qualified nondualism), 

3,16,145ml; jivanmukti doctrine and, 55; 
moksa in, 107; Srivaisnavas and, 45 
Visistadvaita Vedanta, Vyasatirthas polemics 
against, 12,15-16, 28, 61, 74,106-10,126-29; 


hierarchical means and ends, 115-120; 
hierarchy of souls as fundamental to 
reality, 110-15; sacred canons endorsement 
of hierarchy, 123-25; sthitaprajna (ideal 
practitioner) and, 120-23. See also 
Srivaisnavaism 

Visnu (god), 38,101,111,148031,149036, i62n4; 
avatars of, 78; Brahman (ultimate reality) 
and, 2, 59, 73,108; brndavanas and, 102, 
i8on8i; devotional tradition of, 41, 89; dream 
appearance to Vyasatirtha, 26; moksa and, 

115; royally funded shrines to, 3; Vitthala as 
form of, 76,16309. See also Srivaisnavaism 
Visnudasacarya, 48, i45mo, 184021 
Visnutattvanimaya (Madhva), 182014,187051 
Visvaksena (celestial minister), 111 
Vitthala (deity), 37, 57, i6omi2; brndavanas 
and, i8on8i; cult history of, 180074; cult of 
Virupaksa eclipsed by, 76, 99,17105; as form 
of Visnu, 76,16309 

Vitthala temple, 15, 76,155^3,174018; Alvar 
images in, 76,77, 78,79, 80,17208,174020; 
ferry service across Tungabhadra river and, 
78,172ml; floor plan of, 80; inscriptions in, 

37,146n2i, 158091,172ml; on map of Madhva 
sites, 81; plan of temple grounds, 77 
Vivarana-prameya-sangraha (Bharatitirtha), 
i69n85 

Voix, Raphael, 13 

Vyasasamudra (“Vyasas Ocean”), village of, 25, 
40, 96 

Vyasatirtha, 2-4, 7,10, 61, i45n8; addressed as 
“Guru,” i46n2i; as balasamnyasin, 148033, 
15007; brndavana (tomb) of, 79; collaboration 
with intellectual rivals, 11; death of, 79; 
disciples of, 78; intersectarian agrahara of, 
96-99,179070,179072; irrigation projects 
and, 39; as kuladevata (“family deity”), 18, 20, 
24,30, i5ini2; Madhva Brahmin sect spread 
by, 4,17; as mathadhipati, 19, 82,141; multiple 
roles and identities of, 12; as polemicist, 4,11, 
12, 28,133, i49n37; as rajaguru , 18; as recipient 
of patronage, 13; as samnyasin, 26, 78, 86; 
on samskara, 63-64,169084; as synthesizer 
of Vaisnavism, 100-101; teachers of, 25-26, 

27,36,37, 80, 86, i6omo8; as Vijayanagara 
state agent, 17; Virupaksa temple and, 70, 71; 
Vitthala temple and, i67n62. See also Advaita 
Vedanta, Vyasatirthas polemics against; 
Visistadvaita Vedanta, Vyasatirthas polemics 
against 
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Vyasatlrtha, royal court and, 13,14,130,132, 

141; biographies of Vyasatlrtha and, 20-31, 
27-28; in the inscriptional record, 31-41; 
Krsnadevarayas gifts and land grants, 25, 
38-39, 85, 86, 89-90, 176037; Vyasatlrtha 
as “King Vyasa,” 37,1551163; Vyasatlrtha as 
Krsnadevarayas kuladevata (family deity), 
18, 20, 24, 30; Vyasatlrtha as state agent, 12, 
134.135 

Vyasatlrtha, works of: Tarkatandava , 155066, 
16203; Tatparyacandrika, 155066,16203, 
181m. See also Nyayamrta [Nectar of Logic] 

Vyasa Vijaya (attrib. Srinivasatlrtha), 82, 91, 
I52nn3i~32, i6mn8; on kuhuyoga period, 

24,155062; on pilgrimage of Vyasatlrtha, 

26; on Tirupati rituals, 92; Vyasayogicarita 
contrasted to, 23-24, 26,152-53^5,153036, 
1531138 

Vyasayogicarita (Somanatha), 20-21, 24, 31, 44, 
1500113-16,156073; birth and childhood of 
Vyasatlrtha, 24-26, 86; digvijaya biographies 
and, 21, 23, 26; on forest dwellers, i59mo5, 
i89mo; on Vijayanagara emperors and 
Vyasatlrtha, 27-28; on kingship ideals, 43; 


kuhuyoga period and, 28; on philosophical 
debates, 28-30, 47-48,16207; printed 
editions of, 151ml; on the ratnabhiseka, 
30-31, 40-41; on Vyasatlrtha taking the 
ascetic path, 26; Vyasa Vijaya contrasted to, 
23-24, 26,152-53035,153036,153^8; written 
in campu form, 21 

Wagoner, Phillip, 7,136,146017,165039,166057, 
i74ni7 

Washbrook, David, 12,149039 

Yadava Prakasa, 148031 

Yamunacarya, 41, i6onm 

Yantrodharaka Hanuman temple, 81, 82-83, 82, 
1751129 

Yatidharmasamuccaya (Yadava Prakasa), 

148031 

Yatipranavakalpa (Madhva), i48n3i, 149036, 
16204 

Yatiraja. See Vyasatlrtha 

Yoga, 55 

Yoga-Narasimha, I75n29 

Yogavaradanarasimha, 78, 80, i72nio 
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